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OLD AND NEW SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANISM. 


By Rev. Samvuet T. Spgar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Differences between Old and New School Presbyterians. By 
Rev. Lewis Cueeseman, Rochester. Published by Erastus 
Darrow. 


In the following Article it is proposed tomake some comments 
on the Book, designated by the above title. The book carries with 
it the name of John C. Lord, D.D., of Buffalo, for a voucher ; 
besides which, it has already received a favorable notice from the 
Biblical Repertory, as well as from several religious journals of the 
day. 

It may perhaps be well to inform the reader in the outset, that, 
although the reviewer is conscious of no special love for the work 
of criticism, still he need not expect to find many commendations 
in this article. The book has many faults, and but few virtues ; 
and to review it with justice is to criticise it with pointed sever- 
ity. In the above opinion we may not agree with Dr. Lord, and 
some others, who think the work a valuable performance, an im- 
portant addendum to the religious literature of the age. If so, then 
this will be an illustration of subjective “ differences,” not objective, 
surely, since the printer has given us but one book to read, though 
the readers be many. 

We should be quite willing at once to submit the “doctrinal” 
points, and join the issue of orthodoxy and truth with the author 
in regard to them ; and this would be our course, were there not 
some important preliminary matter, whose inspection is requisite 
to a just understanding of this strange assault upon “ New School 
Presbyterians,” and virtually also upon the entire body of ortho- 
dox Congregationalists in New England. Some attention to this 
branch of the subject will be no loss to the reader. 
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I. The first circumstance worthy of note, is the personal pater- 
nity of the book under review. It is sometimes interesting to 
know where a thing comes from. It is especially so in the present 
case, since the paternity of the book is not the least remarkable 
among its many remarkable qualities; since also when the former 
is well understood, common minds will be much aided in compre- 
hending the latter. It is true, that this inquiry is somewhat exte- 
rior to the work itself; and needs light from some other source, 
very happily and timely supplied by a recent and able review from 
the pen of the Rev. William C. Wisner. This review tells us who 
Dr. Lord, and the Rev. Mr. Cheeseman, the joint producers of this 
book, are, by a few fragments of important history ; and inas- 
much as it may not fall under the reader’s eye, we propose to in- 
troduce some foots, exegetical of these authors, upon the authority 
of Mr. Wisner. The main fact is, that both of them are neophytes 
in the ways, manners, customs, doctrines, &c., of “Old School 
Presbyterians,” as they choose to style one of the divisions of the 
Presbyterian Church; in respect to one of whom the Presbyterian 
thinks this an advantage on the score of “a disinterested testi- 
mony.” The singular, complicated, and withal strangely involved 
texture of this main fact, will best appear by a few items of his- 


tory. 

‘ih respect to Dr. Lord, then the Rev. John C. Lord, it may be 
observed that when the exscinding act was enacted in 1837, he 
was a member of the Synod of Genesee; and of course in the 
infected district; and therefore among the number of those to 
whom that act applied. He was himself exscinded with the rest 
of his western brethren. In regard to his views and preferences, 
touching the well-known controversies and agitations in the Pres- 
byterian Church, prior to the famous act of excision, it is not ma- 
terial to inquire. It is sufficient to observe the Rev. John C. Lord 
at, or about the time of this notable event. In his introductory 
chapter, he gives us his modern version of a class of Christians, 

assing under the cognomen, the proper name of “ New School 

resbyterians ;” applies to them the most opprobrious and offen- 
sive language ; denies their orthodoxy ; questions their honesty ; 
and most seriously implicates even their right to be called after the 
name of Christ. This is Dr. Lord’s published opinion in 1848, 
as we shall show when examining the “Introduction.” Now we 
must confess, that such opinions strike us as not a little remarka- 
ble in view of their source. We wonder that he has so soon for- 
gotten his former self; that the oblivious shade of total silence, 
without the remotest allusion to the past, should have veiled in 
forgetfulness the events of by-gone time. Any little note of ex- 
planation, anything in the shape of an apology, the faintest sign of 
penitence for former deeds, would have Lend this wonder, but, 
as it is, we must wonder on till the emotion shall exhaust itself. 
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He does not pretend that “New School Presbyterians,” whom 
he now castigates in such unmeasured terms, have changed 
since he was one of them. From this hypothesis he has exscinded 
himself by the chronological era specified in his denuneiatory lan- 
guage. No: this is not his idea. Has the Dr. himself undergone 
any changes in the course of ten years? Let all candid persons 
consider the following facts :— 

In 1837 the Rev. John C. Lord was a member of the Synod of 
Genesee, and acted as its moderator at a meeting held in October 
of this year. At this meeting he gave his apparently hearty con- 
currence to the adoption of the report of a committee of which 
Dr. Bull was a member ; in the preparation of which report, it 
was well understood at the time that these two brethren “were 
the principal agents.” After its unanimous adoption, “ brothers 
Lord and Bull led the Synod in prayer and thanksgiving to 
Almighty God, for the great unanimity which had characterized 
their action.” This document is inserted at full length in Mr. 
Wisner's review ; and, among other things, is unequivocally de- 
clarative of the fact, that the Synod of Genesee is sound in the 
faith, and maintains an “unwavering attachment to the doctrines 
and discipline of the Presbyterian Church, notwithstanding the 
suspicions which have been extensively and industriously circu- 
lated against us”—so sound, that the members (Rev. John C. Lord 
among the rest,) had no idea of being thrust out of the Presbyte- 
rian Church by an “unconstitutional” excision. This is what the 
brother said he thought in October, 1837. Be it further observed, 
that the Presbytery of Buffalo, of which he was then a member, 
in responding to a certain “ circular,” inviting the Presbytery, or 
a minority of its members, to be represented in a certain “ con- 
vention,” about to be held in Philadelphia, did also, Jan. 31st, 1837, 
unanimously adopt the report of a committee of which the Rev. 
Mr. Lord was the chairman, and, therefore, presumptively the 
writer of said report. This is also given in Mr. Wisner’s review. 
From it we learn, upon the authority of the brother himself, corro- 
borated by all his peers, that the charges made against the ortho- 
doxy, good order, and sound Presbyterianism of the “ New School” 
are not true; that the “controversies have not resulted from a dif- 
ference in doctrinal belief,” but, among other causes, “from t 
love of power, and the disposition to dictate,” on the part of some 
pr not very ambiguously hinted at, who are fraternally ex- 

orted to practice “ the wisdom of confining their efforts to their 
own charges,” namely, their respective churches. We shall have 
occasion to refer to this report in another connection ; we now 
use it simply to show who Dr. Lord once was, and what he once 
thought, and would still think, had not some very material changes 


ene in his history. ; ; 
ere, then, are some of the facts which excite our wonder; 
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and the emotion is so peculiar, that we cannot resist the tendency 
tolet it subside into the interrogative phase of human thought. 
Was the Rev. Mr. Lord, in 1837, mistaken in respect to his 
“ New School” brethren ? If so, then, in all candor, as an act of 
justice to himself and the world, he ought, ipsissimis verbis, to say so ; 
and tell us in 1848 of the ways and means by which his honest, but 
incorrect impressions have been rectified. We can hardly think 
he was mistaken; he knew them; and they knew him as they 
thought. We are the more confident in this view, since we have 
the authority of the “ Presbyterian” to support the opinion, that 
“an ecclesiastical connexion with one of the exscinded synods” 
may be regarded as having furnished “a favorable position” for 
knowing the whole truth. We will not assume this plea, until the 
Dr., declaring it, shall claim its benefit; and then we should feel 
disposed to that mode of reasoning, called argumentum ad homi- 
nem ; and would barely suggest, that if the Dr. has been mistaken 
once, he may be twice—yea, not improbably, since such a pheno- 
menon when he was one of them, would be more remarkable than 
when he is not of them, by a very plain law of optics. Being of 
the number now accused, we want to know how this matter 
stands; we claim the right to know who this accuser is, and 
whether any changes, and if so, then what, have occurred to him- 
self. Again, was the Rev. Mr. Lord insincere (we make the sup- 
position simply to complete the circle of an argument), in his pro- 
fessed confidence in the orthodoxy, &c., of the “ New School” 
brethren in 1837, touching the points in controversy between 
them and the “Old School?” If so, then we think the stool of 
repentance his proper place ; and that he should bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance, by a public confession of the fact, since 
his act was public, before he introduces another such book to the 
world with his endorsement, himself imitating, multum in parvo, 
its most offensive, unjust, and even slanderous qualities. When 
he so plainly repudiates his own paper, we wish him to explain 
himself. When he so vivlently assails his o/d friends, his ecclesi- 
astical kindred, and makes common cause with their and his former 
antagonists, himself the boldest gladiator in the use of hard words, 
we feel startled into the interrogative mood of philosophy. Novel 
events suggest the doctrine of causation ; and we must be indulged 
a moment longer. What did the Dr. think of these “heresies,” 
when the case of Mr. Barnes was fully traversed before the Gene- 
ral Assembly in 1836, and he voted to sustain the appeal of Mr. 
B.? What means this strange transition ? and how has it come 
to pass? Did anything occur to make the Dr. uncomfortable, 
“restive and uneasy,” among his former associates? Had he lost 
their “confidence,” and was “his influence” among them for any 
reasons on the decline? Had he any struggles of mind, any 
doubtful self-disputations, to settle the question where he should 
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go? Is it that he is a fresh hand, that his conversion is so re- 
cent, that he must make up for /ost time? How is it, and what is 
it? Is there any danger of a re-union between the two sections 
of the Presbyterian Church? Are there “any in our church, who 
are disposed to discuss the possibility of a union between the two 
bodies?” Is the Dr. displeased with the doctrine? Have he 
and Mr. Cheeseman written to veto it? Would he prefer to ab- 
sorb “ New School Presbyterians,” rather than unite with them ? 
Again, we say, how is it, and what isit? We want light: give 
us light. Here is a mystery for the Dr. to explain—no less a one 
than to settle his own accounts with himself. We would respectfully 
suggest as a thesis for the editor of the “ Presbyterian,” that he 
unravel these incongruities, these mysteries over which we have 
travelled, “in endless mazes lost ;” since he thinks, that “the intro- 
ductory chapter, by Dr. Lord, is in his usual frank and manly 
style, and forms an appropriate preface.”* The “introductory 
chapter” is materially embarrassed in the essential quality of cre- 
dibility by the novel position of its author ; and be it remem- 
bered, that this quality is peculiarly essential, since the “ chapter” 
itself is one of the strangest pieces of composition with which a 
sensible man ever saluted the public ear. It must receive a mighty 
impulse from the author ; or its fate it would not require the son 
of a prophet to predict. Here is work for the friends of the book, 
those who blazon its fame. We hope they will attend to it, and 
not pass it sub silentio. 

In respect to the Rev. Lewis Cheeseman, the other item in this 
matter of personal paternity, we also have a synopsis in the re- 
view of Mr. Wisner. It appears that he was once a member of 
the Presbytery of Rochester; and that just prior to the exscind- 
ing act he was placed at the bar of this Presbytery, on a trial of 
charges preferred against him by a member of his own church. 
He was unanimously acquitted, “with the exception of a slight 
censure for indiscretions.” Soon after this trial, he “retired” for 
a season from public labors, as a minister of the gospel. When 
the excision of 1837, and after this, the division of 1838 came 
along, he escaped from the “ New School connexion ;” and then 
came, out, in the language of Mr. Wisner, “a valiant Old School 
Presbyterian ;” his relation with the “ New School” being rather 
“irksome” “upon far different grounds than unsoundness in the 


faith” among these brethren. Since this period, he also, judging 


from his book, has given full proof of his change—leaving not the 
slightest doubt to rest upon any “unprejudiced” mind, that he is 
now, whatever he may once have been, an “Old School” man. 
Whether he will continue remains to be settled by time; the in- 
ference from the past is as little favorable to himself as to his co- 


*See Wisner’s Review.—pp. 19-21. * Presbyterian. 
* The italics are by the reviewer. *Wisner’s review, pp. 22-24. 
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adjutor. Changeable things are very liable to change; and it is 
not possible always to account for their freaks, or guess with cer- 
tainty what the next one will be. 

The reader will now perceive the propriety and purport of a pre- 
vious remark, that the personal paternity of the book is not the /east 
remarkable among its many remarkable qualities. No one would 
have supposed that such a tissue of facts was in the rear of these 
brethren ; that they had been so recently matriculated, having hardly 
had time to shed the eruvie of their former state. Their mo- 
dern repugnance to “ New School Presbyterians” is really a curi- 
osity. Dr. Lord tells us, that the “ New School” hold “ the theo- 
logical tenets of the Papacy.” Did he hold these “tenets” when 
himself was a “ New School” man, and in 1836 gave his vote to 
sustain the appeal of Mr. Barnes, that is, “the theological tenets 
of the Papacy?” Mr. Cheeseman assures us, that tiie “ New 
School” are about the same thing as “ Unitarians:—’ does he 
speak from his own past experience ? 

If the reader shall inquire, why we disinter the decayed and mould- 
ering identity of these once living men? we shall be very happy 
to attend to the question. That which is simple to some, is not there- 
fore as simple to all. The facts, we suppose, were well known to 
Presbyterians in Western New York ; but they were not so well 
known to ministers and Christians in other sections of the country. 
Among many the inquiry was current: Who is this Mr Cheese- 
man? Even the editor of the “ Presbyterian,” though receiving 
“an intimation that such a book was in preparation,” “had but 
little personal knowledge of its author,” and therefore “ felt some 
solicitude on the subject.” The simple truth is, that in respect 
to a very large circle, the book was an advertisement of the au- 
thor’s existence, ministerial and personal. It is, therefore, due to 
—_ estimate of the spirit and tone of the work, that the history 
of the Old Schoolism of these brethren, as well as their modern 
aversion towards the “ New School,” should be known. The 
Rev. Mr. Wisner, being on the ground, has performed a service 
in this respect, with which no candid mind ought to be displeased, 
in letting the remoter public look a little into the interior of this 
matter. We thank him for the use of hiseyes. Could his histori- 
cal facts be added to the “ Introduction,” as a note of explanation, 
they would greatly perfect the work. “New School Presbyteri- 
ans,’ having some sensibilities, have felt themselves injured, s@ far 
as this book can harm any one—grossly “caricatured”—vilified 
and aspersed, not treated with Christian candor or decency; they 
have felt this injustice on account of the endorsement not only of 
Dr. Lord, but of others ; and it is but natural that they should de- 
sire to know whose lips have uttered these strange responses with 
such oracular infallibility. The history of the oracle itself is a 

* The ttalics are added b, the reviewer. 
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very pertinent inquiry in this discussion. We have seen enough 
of this one-sided, small, not to say, mean business, for which some 
think themselves so well-fitted, that when we see a new specimen, 
we like to know where it comes from ; and if we are not remark- 
ably obsequious, it is because we have no very great relish for the 
thing. he “Presbyterian” thinks the book a very discrimi- 
nating and “ thorough investigation” —“ a desideratum’’—not ren- 
dered unnecessary even by “ Brosessie Wood’s book on the same 
subject,” distinguished by “acuteness” and “heartfelt earnest- 
ness,” too profound for a newspaper “ analysis’ —“ worthy of being 
read by every Presbyterian clergyman,” “not as a matter of curi- 
osity,” but of deep study—*irresistible and unanswerable” by 
“those who may feel irritated at its conclusions,” but who, never- 
theless, must give the author “credit for sincerity” —‘ especially” 
important “to be read by those, if there be any such in our church, 
who are now disposed to discuss the possibility of a union between 
the two bodies.” But, as all this is merely a matter of opinion, 
and as freedom of thought is one of the glories of the age, we 
choose to say that we differ not a little with the editor of the 
Presbyterian, and in due season expect to give our reasons. The 
production is anything but a candid, fraternal, and well-sustained 
statement of the “differences” in question. It is rather a Cheese- 
manism sui generis. Such a work ought to be willing to tell 
where it came from ; and as this information was not supplied, we 
confess our obligations to Mr. Wisner for his labors in this de- 
partment of the public service. His explanatory note we cordially 
adopt as our explanation of the foregoing remarks. “We regret 
exceedingly to be compelled to make even the slightest allusion 
to these painful circumstances; but, when an individual assumes 
the attitude of a public and wholesale accuser of his brethren, it 
sometimes becomes necessary, in self-defence, to show the quo ant- 
mo of his course, by exposing his real position.”’ If not neces- 
sary, itis lawful. Such an “accuser” has no right to complain. 
He makes himself public property ; invites inspection ; and is the 
last man to read lessons of charity to the accused, gracious in him 
according to the ratio of his own arrogance. We do not propose 
to let him pilfer the logical advantage of saying to us “you are 
heretics,” in order that we may try our skill in dialectics to convince 
him, and such as himself, to the contrary. Some men have the 
talent to get on the safe side of the onus probandi—to play the 
game of accusation, so that the accused must appear as respond- 
ents, while they, the plaintiffs, of course are not to be questioned, 
since to question them is by no means the question Not at all ; 
it is not their question. The labors of Dr. Lord and Mr. C. fur- 
nish a very luminous specimen of this kind of skill; and not even 
Dr. Beecher himself can escape their “insatiable thirst” to find 
? Page 23. 
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heresy ; yea, more than this, for President Edwards, that prince of 
theologians, and acute metaphysician, by his “treatise on the na- 
ture of virtue,” infected New England with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the “New School” heresies. Since all depends upon the 
authority of these brethren, candid men, who have no party pur- 
poses to serve, or spleen to gratify, wish to know what is the de- 
gree of credibility properly belonging to that authority. This 
is a vital question in estimating testimony; and for its solu- 
tion we are compelled to study the history of the witnesses. The 
reader, perhaps, has enough of this history, to answer all the pur- 
poses of a practical judgment. 

II. The next circumstance, claiming attention, is the local and 
special mission of this modern attack upon “ New School Presby- 
terians.” It appears from a correspondence between the principal 
author and Mr. Gabriel Longmuir and others, that what is nowa 
book, was originally delivered as a series of “lectures” to his own 
people in Rochester. Those, who having heard them requested 
their publication, declare that they had listened to them “with no 
little degree of interest ;’ also express the opinion, “that their 
se at this time will do great good to the cause of truth in 

estern New York,”* The lectures impressed these gentlemen, 
in one respect, as the work will, doubtless, the general reader, that 
the author had Western New York particularly in his eye—pri- 
marily, perhaps the Presbytery of Rochester, and, by a little 
elongation of his vision, the Synod of Genesee. The book is a 
production about matters and things professedly general, yet 
bearing very distinctly the imprint of ocality. 

What occasion there was for these “lectures” in Western New 
York, what was the special purpose they were to serve, the “ great 
good” they were to accomplish, we shall show at large, when 
examining the guo animo of the author himself. To avoid repeti- 
tious quotation of the same matter, we will for the present state a 
conclusion, and ask the reader to note our pledge to prove its 
truth in a future stage of this review. The conclusion is simply 
this; that Mr. C., being an “Old School” Presbyterian, by some 
means received an impression, that there were here and there 
scattered in the Synod of Genesee, individuals, churches, and 
perhaps ministers, who, though according to Dr. Lord “sound in 
the faith,” were, nevertheless, strangely obstinate or ignorant in 
remaining in the “New School connexion ;’ and, furthermore, 
that these said individuals, churches, and ministers were suscepti- 
ble of being sifted or warned out ; in which event they would “ at 
once unite with the Synod of Buffalo,” the “Old School” banner 
in Western New York. This objective appearance was the 
outward circumstance, the occasional cause. which called the 

? The italics are added by the reviewer, as in very many other passages to 
be hereafter cited—simply for greater perspicuity. 
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author from his comparative retirement. And that there is more 
truth than poetry in this view. we expect to show in due season, 
taking the book for our sole authority. It is a book for the times, 
and for Western times, revealing its birth-place by other evidences 
than the residence of the author. 

If the “lectures” and the book contain the same matter, then 
the author, when the preacher, must have supposed, that “ these 
brethren,” these “decided Presbyterians,” were within hearing 
distance ; for surely he would not have lectured them so gravely 
over the backs of a little congregation in Rochester, by an arrogant 
misnomer styled the “ First Presbyterian Church :” or, he must 
have had a hint, perhaps a dream, at least a faint suggestion, that 
what was “at first prepared for the pulpit, and not for the press,” 
might, having done some service in the first, also do another 
service in the second capacity. He certainly preaches as if he 
expected to publish—addressing his own people and at the same 
time “these brethren’—confirming the one, and inviting the 
other to connect themselves with “our cause.” All this may be 
in admirable congruity with the plan ; but, in view of the nature 
of the “subject.” we exceedingly doubt its wisdom, if truth be the 
object, and light the medium. The subject of “differences” is one 
having so many sides, attended with so many difficulties—requires 
such elaborate argument and acute discrimination—that, if not 
merely a popular impression, but a clear eclaircissement of the 
truth be the object, most men would choose at once to make a 
book, and not preach a series of “lectures.” It may be a very 
fair question, also, whether such a discussion is not likely to be 
very much embarrassed by the local and peculiar purpose it is to 
serve. ‘To argue the “differences” under the influence of such a 
moral diathesis, to say the least, is not favorable to the equilibrium 
of the logic. The author has chosen for himself an unhappy 
position to accomplish his professed, though it may not be in view 
of his real, object. A wider induction, a broader sweep of 
observation, more extended research and reading, the citation of 
authorities, “Old School” as well as “ New,” their minute com- 
parison, definitions and distinctions, proofs and not mere assertions ; 
all this might have so modified and increased the space-penetrating 
power of the author’s vision, that, instead of seeking out “these 
brethren” wandering by a mistake in the “ New School’ Presby- 
teries of Western New York, and providing for them a safe ingress 
into his own ecclesiastical encampment, where their “position,” 
“ efforts,” and “influence” will be favorable to “our cause ;” in- 
stead of this merely local work, he might have given us a book on 
“ Differences” for the country, if not for the world—a book con- 
venient for future use, a light to shine long after his “cold remains” 
shall have mouldered “ underneath the clods of the valley.” We 

* See page 21. 
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deny not the author’s ability to execute this Herculean task; but 
he has not done it—not even tried it; he did not start right. It 
is very plain, that his book is not destined to immortality; it 
comes into the world with the ghastly omen of death upon it; and 
like much of the merely readable literature of the age it must run 
ashort race. It requires a writer of no ordinary parts to convert 
a past into a present tense; and keep up the pleasing illusion from 
age to age. He must have a great subject, and do it ample 
justice. 

III. We come now to an examination of the “Introductory 
Chapter” by Dr. Lord. This chapter is an endorsement, and 
recommendation to the public, of Mr. Cheeseman’s labors; so that 
although the latter should have prepared the work without any 
fraternal aid, it goes forth with all the authority which the name 
of Dr. Lord can impart. He does not criticise a single passage ; 
but makes the whole his own by a legitimate construction. He 
tells the public to take it for truth, adding much that is spicy upon 
his own responsibility. We hold him morally answerable to God 
—logically to the world for this service. As compared with Mr. 
C., he is the more public man; and inasmuch as this business of 
recommending books is really a very serious matter, where not 
personal favoritism, or party affinities, but truth and righteousness 
ought to reign, we propose to give the reader a somewhat extend- 
ed exegesis of the “ Introduction.” 

A small part of it (namely, the first sentence and the last para- 
graph) is directly commendatory; and the analysis of this, some- 
what in the way of item by item, will be our first work. 

‘The first idea in his commendation of a book professedly 
treating of things as grave as “doctrinal differences,” things which 
have taxed and even embarrassed the soundest and strongest 
understandings, strikes us as a singular conception. We would 
not notice it if it were not the vertebral column, on which his 
commendation mainly rests, whether consciously or unconsciously 
on his part we cannot tell. The idea is that of the “MANNER” 
in which “Mr. Cheeseman has presented his subject.” The 
attribute of this manner is, that it “appeals to the pious feelings, 
to the Christian emotions of every renewed heart.” We have no 
objection to such appeals in their proper place ; on the contrary, 
we think very much of them; yet, we had been in the habit of 
supposing, that in regard to the matters contained in Mr. C’s 
“subject” the appeal was to be made, not to feelings, to mere 
emotions of any kind, but to the understanding. We suggest the 
question, Who is right, the Dr. or the reviewer? For example ; 
is it a question to be settled by “ pious feelings,” “Christian emo- 
tions,” whether our Saviour literally suffered the penalty of the 
law ; or, what is the connection between Adam and his posterity 
in the matter of sinfulness; or, on which side of the “ doctrinal 
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differences” is the truth in respect to the constitutionality of the 
exscinding act? These, and such like, belong to Mr. Cheeseman’s 
“subject ;’ and are we in this nineteenth century to erect 
“ feelings,” “emotions” of any kind, into a tribunal for the trial of 
such causes? We take the liberty to deny the jurisdiction of the 
court. This mode of settling theological questions, we know, is a 
very convenient way to prove one’s orthodoxy, provided the 
“feelings” are of the right stamp—a very short route to find 
heresy ; it saves the trouble of that tedious work some people call 
argument; and compensates for the absence of the capacity to 
reason, whether hermeneutically or otherwise. It is, however, a 
mere trick, where the question is essentially one of thought and 
biblical exegesis, not of feeling. We grant that Mr. C. has a 
somewhat pious way of saying very hard, and sometimes very 
bad things ; but we have lived too long in the world and seen too 
much of the different phases of human spleen, to be caught with 
such a “manner.” The Dr. is quite certain, that Mr. C’s. “ man- 
ner” appeals (we suppose he means favorably) to the pious feelings 
“of every renewed heart.” “ Every reENeEWED HEART’ is a large 
idea; and taking him as he writes, we infer that those to whom 
the “manner” does not thus appeal, either have no hearts, or if so, 
then not renewed hearts ; a new test of human nature on the one 
supposition, and of Christian character on the other. We will 
not mutilate the sentence by any deductions or unauthorized 
interpolations ; but suggest, that it had better be returned to its 
author for farther consideration, and, perhaps, improvement. 

The Dr. continues his commendation by informing us, that 
Mr. C. “may not have avoided all the severity which controversy 
engenders, but he has succeeded beyond my expectations in 
giving a practical character to the work.” This is a curious 
passage in its relation to the labors of Mr..C. Let us see: 

Who are the controversialists liable to be decoyed into “the 
severity which controversy engenders ;” and into which Mr. C. 
himself “ may” have fallen? They are Mr. C. on the one hand, 
and the “ New School Presbyterians” on the other. It is admitted 
that two such personages exist, and that between them there 
might be a “controversy.” Well, was there any such controversy 
when the Dr. penned his hypothesis? The simple truth is, that, 
to a very great extent, the latter did not know that the former, 
namely, Mr. C., had lighted upon this mundane sphere, until they 
heard of his coming under the banner of Dr. Lord, and in the 
most furious gladiatorial array—a recently enlisted champion of 
“Old School Presbyterians,” as proved by a light (Mr. Wisner’s 
Review) that burst upon his rear—engaged, at his own charges, 
in the amiable work of aspersion. The Dr’s. implied assumption 
that the “New School Presbyterians” were under arms, is false. 
He must not think that all are men of war, because he is. The 
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“ New School” did not know this modern Achilles; they had no 
“ controversy” with this persona incognita. What the Dr. calls 
. a “controversy” we call an attack, an assault vi et armis, for a 
ree about as lovely as the mode is ingenuous and honorable. 

es; after the Dr. has himself imitated the very worst features of 
Mr. C.’s “manner”—going along as an endorser, while holding a 
sword in both hands, he very graciously tells the public, that his 
fellow-laborer “may not have avoided all the severity,” &c. Be 
patient, gentlemen; you know it is owr privilege to have a “con- 
troversy’ when, and where, and with whomsoever we will; it is 
only necessary for us to begin the work of accusation, and then 
any hard things we may say, are to be imputed not to a bad 
spirit, but the heat of debate. Yes; “New School Presbyterians” 
can, of course, afford to be patient; for, although they did 
not call off Mr. C. from the onerous cares of the “ First Presby- 
terian Church,” of Rochester, to make an attack upon their ortho- 
doxy, still the Dr. has consented to console them with whatever 
comfort there “may” be in a bare possibility. In plain words, 
we do not like his salve any better than his false assumption. 

The passage is also a little mysterious. What does the author 
mean by the declaration, that Mr. C. “has succeeded beyond my 
expectations ?” Has the Dr. accidentally /eaked out the idea, that 
besides the “Introduction,” he has had something to do with “the 
work” itself? How much? Something, we conclude, else we 
cannot understand why he should have had any “expectations” 
in regard to it. To what extent is he modestly recommending 
himself? It does seem as if a part of a fact were rising above 
the surface. We know not what it was that troubled his expecta- 
tions; but, if it were something in the author, then Mr. C. must 
settle the account with his endorser; if it were something in the 
“ subject” itself, then for once, at least, even Dr. Lord is not per- 
fectly clear, as to the “ practical character” of such a “ subject.” 
What was it? 

Again, the passage contains what is to us, at least, quite a 
novelty. We have no bias or troubles on the score of previous 
“expectations ;’ but we must confess, that if we take “ the work”’ 
as embodying the Dr’s. conception of a “ practical character,” 
here, also, we have another new idea. The “ practical character” 
of the work relates to the effect it is intended to produce, and 
having read it with some care, we judge this to be the eflect ; 
namely, the practice of having “these brethren,” these “ decided 
Presbyterians” leave their “ New School connection,” and come 
over to the benefit of “our cause.” This would be one kind of 
practice, no doubt. How much of this practice Mr. C. “has 
succeeded” in generating we cannot tell; but we venture the 
opinion that the adaptations of “the work” for such results will 
depend quite as much on the condition of the subject, as upon the 
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skill of the author. If any of “these brethren” should happen to 
think Mr. C. right, because he speaks so positively, has so little 
occasion to fortify his opinions by argument, and can quote 
Scripture without showing its application; if they should think 
“New School Presbyterians’ about the same thing as “ Uni- 
tarians,” because Mr. C. says so, though they had not conjectured 
it before ; then possibly such persons will adopt the practice of 
not leaving “their names, their property, and their offspring” to 
“be lost to our church.” Beyond this circle (we hope for the 
credit of human nature, it*is not very large) we apprehend 
“the work” will not be as “ practical,’ as a strong fancy and 
perhaps as strong a wish have led the Dr. to imagine. In what 
other sense it has a “practical character’ we confess a total 
inability to understand. It is not an exhortation to repentance 
or faith; but, from first to last, a direct attack upon the orthodoxy 
and honesty of “ New School Presbyterians”—-a wholesale accusa- 
tion of a large class of ministers and Christians, for a purpose 
that is as obvious as the sun at noon-day. The author begins 
with this object, and he ends with it in a very grave and earnest 
“Plea for union among Presbyterians.” Really, in plain words, 
it is a species of “ baretaced” sectarian Jesuitism, not uncommon 
among Romanists, but quite a curiosity in the habits and manners 
of Protestants. If the reader think this a severe remark, he may 
be assured, that “all the severity” lies in its truth; let him read 
the first, ninth, and tenth chapters for the guo animo of the author, 
and, after this, the intermediate chapters for the modus operandi. 
To dignify such a production with the honor of a “practical 
character,’ is a misnomer. In the good and usual sense of this 
phrase it has no such “character.” The sense in which it is 
“ practical,” may be a very captivating charm to Dr. Lord; ye,t 
probably, but few men will sympathize with all his idiosyncracies. 

The Dr. closes the commendation by observing: “He makes 
the practical power of the doctrines of grace and redemption so 
manifest, that the eyes of all unprejudiced persons can hardly fail 
to be opened, and it | mistake not, there will be left upon the mind 
of every reader, an impression of the importance of these great 
truths for which we stand in a day of darkness and rebuke.” We 
ask the reader to pause and sift this language in its intended appli- 
cation. “ These great truths for which we” (Dr. Lord and Mr. 
C., certainly, and how many others he does not say,) “standin a 
day of darkness and rebuke:” What arethey? Why, the truths 
in controversy between “Old School and New School Presbyte- 
rians,” according to the modern version of that controversy by these 
brethren; in regard to which truths the “ New School” being a 
“corrupted” “ portion of the Presbyterian communion,” “ artfully” 
concealing “under various disguises from the eyes of multi- 
tudes of pious persons” their real sentiments, rejecting the 
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“distinctive doctrines and features of the Westminster confes- 
sion,” while nominally, and therefore hypocritically retaining it as 
their symc' of faith—the “ New School” are entirely wrong, 
bloate’ th heresy to a perfect plethora; while “we,’ who are 
“in a uay of darkness and rebuke”—yes, “ we,” being orthodox, as 
a matter of course, are as certainly right. They have all the 
heresy—and “we” all the orthodoxy! A very modest strain of 
bigotry and arrogance, decked in pious phrase! We must say it, 
because we think it; yes, this—just this, after the Dr.’s proem of 
accusation. The self-complacency of the passage will do for a spe- 
cimen in a cabinet of moral curiosities. Besides this, it is instruc- 
tive to see how some men can nurse their fury, and grow both 
wise and certain, when they have the privilege of saying what 
they please. The Dr.’s first idea was, that “ the doctrines of grace 
and redemption,’ namely, “these great truths,’ &c., shone so 
brightly in the hands of Mr. C., “ that the eyes of all unprejudiced 
persons can hardly fail to be opened.” If therefore some, or all of 
“that large and respectable body of members of the Presbyterian 
church, who, though sound in the faith, yet remain in the New 
School connexion,’ (their “eyes” being shut while they so re- 
main,) should have the misfortune not to have their eyes “ opened,” 
so as to embody the Dr.’s idea of the “ practical character ;”’ if this 
should be, then they might plead prejudice, that darkest of mental 
opacities. No; not even this; for the Dr. has just caught a 
second thought, and fastened all such characters beyond the possi- 
bility of escape. Unless he is mistaken, this new and bright light 
will leave its impression “upon the mind of every reader’ —piere- 
ing the thickest veil of prejudice, disclosing to all “these great 
truths for which we stand in a day of darkness and rebuke.” 

We are not prompted by any /ypercritical spirit in these stric- 
tures upon the Dr.’s commendation. We think we understand 
him. Jt is not the first time “New School Presbyterians” have 
had occasion to observe this peculiar style of certain men, very 
mild, and even sometimes evangelical on the surface, yet having 
an under-current that is acid and corrosive. When a minister of 
the gospel gravely, and in a public manner, as the Dr. has done, 
assails his brethren, attacks their orthodoxy, impugns their honesty, 
attempts the odium theologicum; when he does this, his language 
deserves to be sifted, its purport well weighed, and its intended use 
carefully searched. We like such proceedings none the better, 
because couched in pious phrase ; and chvose to express ourselves 
without any of those “ on pe which he thinks to be so conge- 
nital among “ New School” men. 

The commendation of Mr. C. is perhaps the least offensive part 
of the “Introductory Chapter.” Besides this, the author adds very 
many things upon his own responsibility. ‘Some of these may be 
fitly characterized, by calling them revelations of his state of mind 
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in regard to “New School Presbyterians.” The knowledge of 
them will aid us in settling the question, with what degree of for- 
bearance, allowance, and charitable construction we ought to con- 
template the Dr.’s modern infirmities. For this purpose let a few 
passages be cited :— 

After adverting to the design of Mr. C., he informs us that these 
“ differences,” in respect to the “ New School” side of the same, 
are not modern errors, but substantially “ the ancient heresies which 
have been privily brought in, and which have corrupted so largea 
portion of the Presbyterian communion,” that these heresies 
“are still artfully concealed under various disguises from the eyes 
of multitudes of pious persons who, could they be made to see 
them in their true deformity, would not tarry a night under their 
shadow.”’—p. 7. Again, “ With a strange yet characteristic incon- 
sistency, they caricature the doctrines of grace and of the confes- 
sion of faith as though they embodied all that was inconsistent, 
perverse, and monstrous.”—p. 7. Again, “The foundation of the 
atonement is subverted, the work of the Holy Spirit is despised, 
and man is brought to himself, and to his own efforts and works 
for salvation, rather than to God and to Christ.”—p. 10. Again, 
“ As in Germany, France, Switzerland, and England, the formu- 
las of the Reformation are still professed by churches which are 
either Arminian or Socinian, and have long been known to be 
such; so the Westminster confession is still retained by those who 
reject its distinctive features and doctrines. There are two rea- 
sons for this: the one is, error does not appear well in the consec- 
utive order of a confession of faith; is does not bear exposure, 
and so shrinks from the light. The other is found in the advan- 
tages gained by assailing truth under the shelter of an orthodox 
creed,” —p. 11. 

There is much more of this same kind of matter in the “ Intro- 
duction ;” let this, however, suffice on the score of revelations. 
We hardly know in what way to make a comment upon such 
language. Without at all touching the question of the Dr.’s mo- 
ral veracity, we say in respect to its objective truth, that greater 
untruths were never published. Will the reader carefully exam- 
ine the passages? The attack is made upon the orthodoxy not 
only, but also the honesty and sincerity of “ New School Presby- 
terians ;”’ yea, it even seriously implicates their Christian charac- 
ter. He charges them with artful “disguises ;” understands 
perfectly the baseness of their motives; is acquainted with their 
perjury, and its wicked reasons, when they adopt and continue 
nominally to retain the confession of faith. Theirs, according to 
him, is the horrid deed of eget a precious “doctrines of 
grace,” despising “the work of the Holy Spirit,” and sending a 
sinner to “his own efforts,” rather than to Christ, for salvation. 
They are, in fact, no church of the living God, except in the 
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name They do not believe their own standards ; they profess this 
faith, only that they may more effectually deceive the pious pub- 
lic, and secure “ the advantages gained by assaulting truth under 
the shelter of an orthodox creed.” In the ear of earth and heaven, 
Dr. Lord proclaims these allegations—these subjective phenomena 
of himself. The moral question of evil-speaking we shall leave 
his conscience and the judgment-day to settle; we simply say, 
that he has uttered these ca/umnies, without the slightest effort to 
rove their truth. Though bitter, they are very harmless words. 
he speaker has once upon his oath of office and character disaf- 
firmed them all. They much more surprise than grieve us. 

We are well aware, that the Dr. may say that all these charges 
are supported, because the “New School” do not explain every 
word, phrase, and sentence of the Confession of Faith, according to 
his ideas ; because they do not adopt his philology and philosoph 
as part of the word of God. When he will give us suitable Saale 
of his inspiration, or his infallibility as a philosopher or a philolo- 
gist, then we shall be prepared to take things upon his authority, 
asking no questions. When he will show his right to speak ex 
cathedra, in expounding the standards, we shall try to pay all due 
respect to the same. Is it necessary to be in exact conformity to 
him, in order not to be justly the subject of his accusations? Has 
not the General Assembly, the final judge of the standards, in more 
than one instance, decreed judgment against the Dr.’s present self, 
his former self once aiding in that decree ? Is it indispensable to 
an honest subscription to the standards, that we take the ipse dizit 
of Dr. Lord for their import? Alas! which of his ipse dizits 
must we adopt? History informs us that he has uttered more than 
one. Must we assume, in the outset, that his version of the West- 
minster confession is the Westminster confession; or be justly 
obnoxious to the charges of heresy and dishonesty? If we 
will not adopt the Dr. as our exegetical oracle, will he indicate his 
displeasure by resorting to the old game of ahue andery? Toillu- 
mine his perceptions on this subject, we propose to make a brief 
extract from the Biblical Repertory, an authority he will not call 
in question. 

Speaking of a subscription to the standards, as contended for by 
some, who “ are disposed to interpret it so strictly as to make it 
not only involve the adoption of allthe doctrines contained in the 
confession, but to preclude all diversity in the manner of receiv- 
ing and explaining them;” the authority thus proceeds: “ They 
are, therefore, disposed to regard those who do not in this sense 
adopt the Confession of Faith, and yet remain in the church, as 
guilty of a departure from moral honesty. This, we think, an ex- 
treme and a mischievous one. Because it tends to the impeach- 
ment of the character of many upright men, and because its ap- 
plication would split the charéh into innumerable fragments.” “It 
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is making the terms of subscription imply more than they literally 
import. Twomen may, with equal sincerity, profess to believe 
a doctrine, or system of doctrines, and yet differ in the mode of 
understanding and explaining them. ‘Such a degree of uniformity 
never was exacted, and never has existed. The Confession, as 
framed by the Westminster divines, was an acknowledged com- 
promise between two classes of theologians. When adopted by 
the Presbyterian church in this country, it was with the distinct 
understanding that the mode of subscription did not imply 
strict uniformity of views. And from that time to this, there has 
been an open and avowed diversity of opinion, on many points 
among those who adopted the Confession of Faith, without leading 
to the suspicion of insincerity or dishonesty. It is clearly impos- 
sible that any considerable number of men can be brought to con- 
form so exactly in their views, as to be able to adopt such an ex- 
tended formula of doctrine precisely in the same sense.”* From 
the same high authority we learn, that there is a distinction to 
be made between the leading or essential, and the merely expla- 
natory parts of a confession. “There are, with regard to every 
doctrine, certain constituent, formal ideas, which enter into its 
very nature, and the rejection of which is the rejection of the doc- 
trine ; and there are certain others which are merely accessory, 
or explanatory, that is tosay, the human philosophy pertaining 
to the doctrine, in regard to which a subscription does not “im- 
ply strict uniformity of views.” It may serve further to eclaircise 
this subject to the Dr.’s perceptions, if we refer him to what Presi- 
dent Davies says of the practice in his day. “We allowed the 
candidate to maintain his objections against any part of the con- 
fession, and the judicatures judged whether the articles objected to 
were essential to Christianity ; and if they judged they were not, 
they would admit the candidate, notwithstanding his objections.’”* 
A farther elucidation of this subject may be drawn from what is 
historically known as the “ Adopting Act,” of the synod of Phila- 
delphia, in 1729. “And we do, also, agree that the Presbyters 
shall take care not to admit any candidate but what declares his 
en a in opinion with all the essential and necessary articles 
of said confession. And in case any minister or candidate shall 
have any scruples with regard to any article of said confession or 
catechisms, he shall declare his sentiments to the Presbytery or 
Synod, who shall, notwithstanding, admit him to the exercise of the 
ministry within our bounds, if they shall judge his scruples or. mis- 
takes to be only about articles not essential and necessary in doc- 
trine, worship, and government. And the Synod do solemnly 
agree, that none of us will traduce, or use any opprobrious terms, 

? Bib. Rep., vol. iii., p. 521, 522, 523, cited in Barnes’ Defence, p. 130, 131. 

* Cited in the Christian Spectator for March, 1835. Article: “ Remarks on 
the Act and Testimony.” 
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towards those who differ from us in those eztra-essential, and not 
necessary points of doctrine, but treat them with the same friend- 
ship, kindness, and brotherly love, as if nothing had happened.” 
As observed by Dr. Parker, “ the collisions” between the “Scotch 
party” and the “ Puritan party,” in the Presbyterian Church, hap- 
pily subsided by the force of this “ Adopting Act;” to be renewed 
again, however, on the part of the former, leading to a “ schism of 
the Presbyterian church in 1741, and to the formation of the Synod 
of New York in 1745.” These two Synods were united in 1758, 
agreeing “ to adopt the Confession of Faith, Catechisms, and Direc- 
tory, as they had been adopted in 1729,” so that, as Mr. Barnes 
correctly observes, “the act of the Synod” (the “ Adopting Act” of 
1729) “was the basis of union in 1759; and this proviso has 
never been withdrawn or repealed ; and is, in fact, an essential 
part of the standards of the Presbyterian Church.” 

We have indulged in this brief digression, not to concede or 
deny that Dr. Lord is nearer the true meaning of the Confession, 
“as containing the system of doctrine taught in the gsr Scrip- 
tures,’ than are the “New School Presbyterians.” e thinks 
he is much nearer, no doubt; he evinces a new theory on this 
whole subject, embracing the following assumptions: namely, that 
he has exactly the animus imponentis in subscribing to the stand- 
ards, and that all who do not adopt them precisely after him as a 
model, are heretics and insincere, against whom it is lawful for 
him to launch accusations at his pleasure. Were he to apply his 
theory to his “ Old School” brethren, it is quite likely that “the Gen- 
eral Assembly” would need another “dismemberment ;” and were 
he to pursue the work, he might in the end constitute himself into 
“ the Presbyterian church,” solus in loco. It is the Dr.’s heresy in 
regard to the animus imponentis, coupled with a little item of self- 
assumption, that in these modern days has opened his battery. 
Cure this disease ; and his diction will at once be more lovely, 
while the ideas will not be the less luminous. If we must be in 
exact conformity to him, though he gives no proof of his inspira- 
tion, no evidence of his infallibility, no acts of the General As- 
sembly authenticating his interpretation of the standards ; or bear 
the weight of his accusations; then between two evils, one of 
which we must suffer, it will be wise to choose the least. If logi- 
cal gravity will turn the other way, to give the Dr. a full opportu- 
nity to have his say, then of course mundane particles must take 
care of themselves, and the “ New School” among the rest. If 
“New School Presbyterians” refused to subscribe to the Confes- 
sion, then, of course, the Dr. would cite the refusal as proof of 
heresy. If, on the other hand, they adopt it, then they do so only 

* Taken trom the “ History of all the Religious Denominations in the United 


States."—p. 612. 
2 Barnes’ Defence.—p. 125. 
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in name, and that too on account of “the advantages gained by 
assaulting truth under the shelter of an orthodox creed.” To sa 
that we look with a profound abhorrence upon this part of the Dr.’s 
performance, is no greater sin than simply to speak the truth. 

Here we should be glad to pause, and let the reader exert his 
fancy for the balance of the “Introductory Chapter,” if we could, 
and do justice to the work we have undertaken. Duty, however, 
requires us to go on; and we proceed to subjoin to the revelations 
some specimens to which we will apply=no severer epithet than 
that of mere mistakes. We design to look at three of these. 

The first mistake we attribute to the Dr. is that the “New 
School Presbyterians” are theologically the same sort of people as 
the Romanists of the sixteenth century. He informs us, “that the 
theological contest between the Reformers and the Romanists in 
the sixteenth century is the same now waged between Old and 
New School Presbyterians.” “The doctrines maintained by all the 
reformed churches have been rejected by them (the “New 
School,” for the theological tenets of the Papacy.’ This is the 
Dr.’s thesis; and upon his authority we proceed to infer, that 
“ New School Presbyterians” hold to the supremacy of the Pope, 
the doctrine of apostolic succession, transubstantiation, canoniza- 
tion of the saints, penance, the seven sacraments, the use of 
images in Christian worship, &c., &c.! All “under various dis- 
guises!” A curious secret to be kept secret so long! Let us 
see how the Dr. makes out this wonderful discovery. 

Be not surprised, reader, (let nothing surprise you,) when you 
learn that “ The ability for which Eck and the Romanists con- 
tended against the Reformers, is precisely, both in form and sub- 
stance, the same as that insisted upon by the New School divines.” 
—p. 8. To say nothing of the matter, observe the beauty of the 
formal logic! The “ New School” agree with Eck and the Ro- 
manists of the sixteenth century in maintaining “the ability ;” 
therefore, the “ New School” hold “ the theological tenets of the 
Papacy !” General principle :—whoever agrees with another in 
one particular, agrees in all particulars. Specific example :—Dr. 
Lord agrees with Leo X. in having eyes; therefore, Dr. Lord 
agrees with Leo X. in being the Pope of Rome, or exactly like 
him. Alas! for the Reformers, the Dr. himself not excepted, when 
such logic fulminates in their rear! The Dr. has not told what is the 
nature of this “ the ability,’ whether natural or moral, whether “ the 
ability” to be justified by works of self-merit, or to comply with the 
terms of the gospel, so as to be justified through Jesus Christ, that 
proves the theological identity of Romanists and “New School 
Presbyterians.” It is “ the ability!” The “ New School” are Ro- 
manists; there you have it! Distinctions are very troublesome, 
where ambiguities will better serve a turn. 

? Page 8. 
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* To clinch this modern discovery, and make it sure, the author, 
in the manner of a rhetorical flourish, refers to one or two short 
passages in D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation. Had he 
consented to give us the volume and the page where said passages 
could be found, it would have saved us the trouble of looking for 
them in vain. We presume they are there; but we have not suc- 
ceeded in finding where, after some time spent in the search. We 
ask, why did not the author tell us, in precise and accurate terms, 
what “ the ability” was for which the Ratenee contended ? also, 
what “ the inability of man” was which Luther and the Reformers 
asserted in opposition to the Romanists ? This knowledge plainly 
is indispensable to the proof of the doctrinal identity of the “ New 
School” and the Romanists, even on this single point. Was it a 
legal, meritorious ability ? an ability to be justified by self-merit ? 
The Romanists, we know, greatly mutilated the gospel on this 
point, and the Reformers shed the true light, in teaching the 
scriptural doctrine of justification by faith in Christ, without crea- 
ture-merits of any kind or grade. Well, does the Dr. mean to 
imply, that on this point the “ New School” are identified with the 
Romanists? We hope not, simply for his own credit. He has 
the most ample means of knowing that such an implication would 
be grossly false; and for such a blunder the most elastic partiality 
could hardly consent to hold him innocent. “The substitution of 
a scheme of merits in place of the grand truth of grace and am- 
nesty” by Jesus Christ, the “ New School” repudiate with as much 
earnestness and honesty as Dr. Lord himself, even in his most or- 
thodox moments. They hold to the absolute “inability of man,” 
touching this vital question, and we challenge him for the shadow 
of a proof to the contrary.’ 

Again, was “the ability” in question, the ability of free agency ? 
We will not distress the reader’s patience with an historical or 
metaphysical account of the doctrine of free-will, as developed in 
the contest between the Romanists and the Reformers. We have 
a more appropriate place for the discussion of this subject. Suffice 
it to say, that the “New School,” with the orthodox divines of 
New England, and nearly all Presbyterians in all past time, hold to 


‘ The Dr. informs us that “ New School” men “ seem to think the whole gos- 
pel is in the dogma of human ability, as though the atonement wasa free, full, 
and sufficient sacrifice, not in its own nature, but in the nature and ability of 
man himself."—p. 11. This feng (for it is nothing more,) depends upon the 
Dr.’s confusion of ideas. ‘New School” men do not hold, that “ human 
ability.” in the strict sense, is any part of the gospel. If it be a reality at all, 
it is a reality in the nature of man; and however perfect or imperfect it may 
be, it cannot avail for his salvation, for two reasons; first, the fact that he is a 
sinner ; secondly, that no sinner, immaterial what are his powers as a moral 

nt, can be justified by the works of the law. However strongly ‘New 
School” men may hold to an ability, in opposition to Dr. Lord, they hold to no 
ability of self-justification, superseding the atonement; they teach no such doc- 
trine. 
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the reality of the distinction between natural and moral ability and 
inability... In respect to natural ability, they hold with the Con- 
fession of Faith, that “God hath endued the will of man with that 
natural ability, that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute neces- 
sity of nature, determined to good or evil.’ In respect to moral 
ability, they hold that “man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath 
wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying 
salvation ; so as a natural man, being altogether averse from that 
which is good and dead in sin, is not able, by his own strength, to 
convert himself, or prepare himself thereto.” In behalf of New 
School” men, we affirm these two points of faith; since this is 
their profession, and we have no disposition, without evidence, to 
impeach their sincerity in that profession. Has the Dr. any ob- 
jection to this part of the “New School” creed about “the ability,” 
in application to free-will? Will this convict them of holding the 
“theological tenets of the Papacy,” in opposition to the Reform- 
ers? If so,"then even the Dr. himself is a Romanist, or a “ New 
School” man, or a heretic. It is quite immaterial to this issue 
what were the psychological conceptions of the Romanists and 
Reformers about “the ability,” since “New School” men are 
satisfied with those of the Confession of Faith ? Is the Dr. himself 
also satisfied? When he asks, with a triumphant air, “Who 
stands with Luther now?” we feel like asking, who stands with 
the Confession of Faithnow? Does he mean to join Dr. Wilson,’ 
and deny what the Confession plainly affirms—namely, the natural 
ability ot man, for the sake of being with Luther, and not with the 
Romanists, as he seems to imagine might be doubtful, unless he 
took this course? This perhaps is, for the present, sufficient on 
the score of “ New School” Romanism. 

Before passing to other mistakes, we cannot forbear to allude to 
the peculiar grace with which some men, for certain purposes, are 
in the habit of referring to the Reformers. The Reformers said 
so and so! namely, all infallibility is in the past, and all fallibility 
in the present! We yield to no one in a reasonable respect for 
those noble and holy men ; but we have no sympathy with stupid 
rhapsodies over any form of uninspired humanity. We remember 
that they were but men, just emerging from the darkness of Pa- 
pacy, liable to err; and that in many things they did err. We 
suppose no one but an insane traditionalist is ready to shut his 
eyes and adopt all the opinions of the Reformers, without thought, 
investigation, selection, or discrimination. This cant about an- 
tiquity is neither scholar-like nor Christian-like ; it is rather the 
small ammunition of small minds, or great minds doing small 

> We assume that the reader is familiar with the nature of this distinction ; 
and will attend to the question of its truth hereafter. 

* Chap. ix., sec. 1. 

* Beecher’s Views in Theology.—p. 17. 
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things. For want of space to do more than simply allude to this 
subject, we commend to the reader some very valuable observa- 
tions by the author of “ The Triangle.” —p. 56-79. 

A second mistake, worthy of notice, relates to the act of exci- 
sion in 1837, and the division in 1838. In avery dolorous strain, 
he informs us, “ that the principles for which the General Assem- 
bly contend, and in the defence of which they intended to bear 
their testimony in the excision act of 1837, are the same main- 
tained by Paul, the apostle, against the gainsayers of his day, the 
same afterward defended by Augustine against Pelagius, and the 
same which were revived by Luther, and with which, as with a 
battle-axe, he smote the gates of the great apostacy ;” and farther, 
that could “that large and respectable body of members of the 
Presbyterian Church, who, though sound in the faith, yet remain 
in the New School a made to see this, “they would 
not, and could not give support and countenance, aid and comfort, 
to the enemies of the truth by remaining an hour within the ec- 
clesiastical walls of the New School General Assembly.’’—p. 7, 8. 
Again: “ Here was the cause of the division in the Presbyterian 
Church.” “The act of the General Assembly” “was believed to 
be necessary to a suitable defence of the faith once delivered to 
the saints.” “It was upon doctrinal questions, deemed funda- 
mental, that the Presbyterian church consented to the dismember- 
ment of nearly one half her entire connexion.”"—p. 9. The accu- 
satory strain of these observations, though justly obnoxious to the 
most scorching criticism, we shall pass without comment. The 
subject is confessedly a very large one, having many items ; 
and, for the purpose of saving time, we propose to let the Rev. 
John C. Lord of 1837 manage the cause with Dr. Lord of 1848. 

Will the reader refresh his recollections in regard to that re- 
port, unanimously adopted January 31st, 1837, by the Presbytery 
of Buffalo, forgetting not that the Rev. John C. Lord was chair- 
man of the committee making said report, and therefore, by a 

? The last sentence is a rare instance of the Dr.’s accuracy in making state- 
ments. If by “the dismemberment,” he means the excision, then it was nothing 
like “ one-half her entire connexion ;” it was only 4 Synods, about 500 minis- 
ters, 600 churches, and 60,000 communicants! If he mean the division in 
1838, then whom does he mean by the Presbyterian Church. If the “Old 
School”, party, when was it that “the Presbyterian church consented,” &c.* The 
truth is, “the Presbyterian church” were satisfied with exscinding in 1837 four 
Synods, as this would ever afterwards secure a majority on one side; whereas, 
if all this was founded “upon doctrinal questions deemed fundamental,” a 
number of other Synods and Presbyteries ought to have fallen by the same 
blow, with the proviso that any orthodox members would be welcomed back 
again. How is this * Was the consent to “dismemberment” a plan first to se- 
cure a permanent majority in the General Assembly, and then aiterwards to sift 
out “ New School” men by the process of discipline? This isa strange way 
to settle “ doctrinal questions.” The sentence is justly liable to exceptions upon 
any construction of which it is susceptible. 
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fair presumption, its writer! Among other things, he, acting with 
others, did solemnly publish and declare the following :—namely, 
“ nor do we believe that the controversies which have arisen in our 
church, have resulted from a difference in doctrinal ef ; but, in 
our opinion, they have arisen partly from a diversity of views in 
relation to the policy to be pursued by the benevolent operations 
of the day, and partly from the love of power and the disposition 
to dictate, which, we are constrained to believe, has been manifested 
for many years by a portion of the Presbyterian Church ;” also 
that there is no truth “in the complaints of the spread of false 
doctrines ;” also that “the great doctrines of grace, as held by 
Edwards, and Bellamy. and Dwight, are uniformly received ;” 
also that “ we should be found false witnesses for God, were we to 
bear a different testimony.” 

These two classes of perceptions, in such palpable contradiction 
of each other, suggest the Latin adage :—Tempora mutantur, et 
nos in illis mutamur. We feel, though for a different reason, 
somewhat as did Cicero, when opening his first oration against 
Cataline :—“ Quousque tandem abutere, Catalina, patientia nos- 
tra?” When Dr. Lord of 1848 shall satisfactorily explain the 
conduct of the Rev. John C. Lord of 1837, we shall be ready to 
call additional witnesses to settle the question at issue: until 
which period we claim the privilege of looking on very quietly, 
not seeing the Romanism, the perversion of these “ principles,” &c., 
which he now thinks he saw, though when he saw he thought 
otherwise. He is an admirable witness against himself. To those 
who place any confidence in his modern testimony, we commend 
his testimony in 1837; we do this with the more assurance, since 
in 1837 he was an eye-witness, and had as yet undergone no me- 
tamorphoses. 

To reply to what the Dr. now says of the causes of the excision 
and division, would be to write a volume. It is a plain fact of his- 
tory, that the excision was concocted in an extra-constitutional 
convention ; and that one of the chief leaders of this measure did 
on the floor of the General Assembly urge its adoption upon the 
ground, that it was necessary to secure an “Old School” majority 
in future Assemblies. As to the division, it is also historically 
true, that its ground, so far as the “ New School” had any partici- 
pation in the act, was the refusal of the officers of the previous 
Assembly constitutionally to organize the body, by admitting to 
their seats all the commissioners ; but for which refusal there would 
have been no division by their action. The Dr. calls this division 
“a dismemberment ;” according to the diction of Mr. C. it is “that 
secession” —“ a new organization.” It were well if these brethren 
were a little more modest upon this tender point. Have they for- 
gotten, that the only tribunal where this subject was ever tried 

*Wisner’s Review.—p. 12. 
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upon its naked merits, decided that the act of the “New School” 
was no “secession,” or “ division,” but a constitutional organiza- 
tion of the General Assembly? WHave they forgotten, that though 
the court in Banc did grant a motion for a new trial, yet, in the 
case of the Presbyterian Church of York, Pennsylvania, this same 
court, by the lips of its Chief Justice, did refer to its previous action 
in the following explanatory manner: “It was not because the 
minority were thought to be anything else than Presbyterians, but 
because a popular body is known only by its government, or head. 
* * * * Indeed, the measure (the exscinding violence), 
would seem to have beenas decisively revolutionary, as would be 
an exclusion of particular states from the Federal Union, for the 
adoption of an anti-republican form of government. * * * 
That the Old School party acceded to the privileges and property 
of the Assembly, was not because it was more Presbyterian than 
the other, but because it was stronger; for had it been the weaker, 
it would have been the party excluded.”* Have they forgotten 
that after the order for a new trial, several suits were instituted by 
“Old School” minorities in “New School” churches, with a view 
to take the church property by force of law; and that every one 
of these was decided in favor of the “ New School?” The above 
are matters of fact: and when Mr. C. shall have leisure to read 
209 of his work, we commend to him the consideration of 
these facts. “Here,” (that is in the Papacy of the “New School’), 
says the Dr. “ was the cause of the division in the Presbyterian 
Church.” No: say history and truth; this cause was the exci- 
sion (pronounced “ revolutionary,” by Chief Justice Gibson), with 
other measures as unconstitutional as itself. “On the one side,” 
(the “ New School”) says Dr. Lord, “were numbers, wealth, and 
power, on the other, the truth,” but not “numbers, wealth, and 
power,” to make the contrast symmetrical. If so, then, according 
to Chief Justice Gibson, the “ New School” would be “ the Gene- 
ral Assembly.” It is very true that “the controversies” led to the 
excision ; but we have the authority of the Rev. John C. Lord for 
referring to “the love of power, and the disposition to dictate,” in 
explanation of those controversies, a theory not unsuitable to the 
painful and mournful facts of the past. We should be very glad 
to omit any reference to these things ; and would do so, if the Dr. 
did not compel the reference by the grossness of his mistakes. 
His modern theory of “ the division,” is not only not his former 
theory, but it lacks the essential element of truth. It is wnfortu- 
nate that the Dr. should have been the man to write the “ Intro- 
duction.” This work might have been committed to one in less 
embarrassed circumstances. 
We proceed to charge him with a third mistake. “Yet with 
some reservations, evasions, and apologies, the New York Evan- 
' History of all the Religious Denominations in the United States.—p. 622. 
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gelist, the organ of the New School Presbyterians, (! !) substan- 
tially vindicates this denial of “the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” and caricatures, after the manner of the Romish divines, 
the very doctrines which are plainly taught in the Confession of 
Faith, which every Presbyterian minister subscribes at his ordina- 
tion.’—p. 13, 14. 

In the trial of a cause, entitled “ Dr. Lord versus the New York 
Evangelist,” we have no disposition to meddle with the one or the 
other. What the plaintiff says, the defendant may take as he 
pleases, and treat as he likes, having evinced a sufficient degree of 
editorial ability not to be in any special need of foreign help. We 
desire, however, to say in his behalf, one thing; namely, of what- 
ever offences he may be guilty, he is not guilty of being the editor 
of “the organ of the New School Presbyterians.” He speaks not 
upon their, but upon his own authority. The simple and plain 
truth, without any poetry, is, that they have no “organ,” and 
never have had, unless it be the Confession of Faith. They donot 
own the value of a dollar in the New York Evangelist, or control 
a paragraph, any more than the Congregationalists of New Eng- 
land. They have never made it their “organ” by any act. Tt 
does not speak by their authority, or responsibly represent them. 
If, therefore, the Dr. in his week/y reading of this paper shall find 
anything wrong, we hope he will settle the account with the edi- 
tor, and leave the “New School Presbyterians” to answer for 
themselves. We do not like such a fruitful fancy in the grave 
matters of orthodoxy and honesty. We would not notice this, if 
it were not the way in which some men throw out Aznts, intend- 
ing that they shall answer as a substitute for facts. 

Having noted three of the Dr.’s mistakes, we now propose to 
look at his anecdote about Massachusetts, Andover, &c., and hay- 
ing done this, we shall bid the “Introduction” farewell. We will 
give the anecdote to the reader just as the Dr. gives it to the pub- 
lic. Itis an extract from the Presbyterian. As it appears in the 
Introduction, it seems that somebody, without a name, whether a 
minister or not, or even a Christian, is not said—only somebody, 
no less a personality than one certain “ Me,” happened to witness, 
somewhere in Massachusetts, the examination of a candidate for 
the ministry, by 2 certain “council,” also without a name; in 
which were developed “views of theology,” “ generally understood 
to be the same as now taught at Andover.” This Mr. “Me” nar- 
rates these “ views,” as he “ understood” them, with his comments ; 
namely, he gives his impressions, not the questions of the council, 
or the answers of the candidate; he submits “this bold denial of 
the faith,” not, as he affirms, “ without note or comment,” for the 
whole story is nothing but note and comment. The Dr. picks up 
this newspaper rumor with avidity, and introduces it to the pub- 
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lic with the following premonitory symptom: “ But that all may 
see that we are dealing with realities, and speaking of things not 
of a former age, or among another generation, the following ac- 
count of a recent examination of a candidate in theology is ex- 
tracted from the Presbyterian ;” and then closes with an expres- 
sion of horror: “ The Romish doctors who resisted Luther, never 
departed so far from the truth. The theology of the Council of 
Trent is hardly so corrupt, or so barefaced a denial of the doctrines 
of the gospel.” —p. 12, 13. ; 

How shall his case be met!! Suppose it to have been much 
worse than it was, according to the impressions of this unknown 
observer ; we would respectfully ask what has all this to do with 
heresy among “ New School Presbyterians?” Where are we in 
this nineteenth century, when men are themselves not only, but 
almost everybody else, if they happen to be “ New School” men ? 
We might dismiss this anecdote by simply saying, that it is about 
the weakest, though not the worst, item in this notable “ Introduc- 
tion.” We feel, however, inclined to suggest, for the consideration 
of impartial men, the equity of picking up a hear-say story, that 
has not even the name of a responsible author, and blazoning it 
abroad as a specimen fact. We apprehend that the “new profes- 
sor of theology at Andover,” the council and the candidate, would 
much prefer to state their own opinions, and be judged by them. 
It is no wonder that a man who takes this course, can see heresy ; 
the wonder is that he can see anything else. The Dr. does not 
seem to dream that the views may have been discolored, and even 
caricatured by the medium through which they came. If he wants 
such proofs that Andover is unsound, and “the new professor” 
worse than the “ Romish doctors,” we can put him in the way of 
getting them to almost any extent; yet we will not pledge him the 
public confidence in the use of them.’ We would suggest, also, 


' In the “ Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review,” for Oct., 1848.—p. 619, 
the reader will find some very appropriate comments, touching the very point, 
in reference to which we think Dr. Lord not free from a just censure. The 
comments appear in an editorial notice of two sermons, entitled, “The Fathers 
and their Children,” preached by the Rev. W. W. Eells, of Newburyport. 
“In a prefatory note,” the author of the Sermons observes, in regard to the doc- 
trinal detections of orthodox Congregationalists in New England, “ the doctrinal 
defections set forth have been taken from the notes of lectures delivered by a 
most popular professor of theology.” Upon this mode of gaining “ evidence,” 
the Biblical Repertory remarks, “ We must express our disapprobation of any 
such method of attaining-evidence. No man should be held responsible for 
the notes of a hearer. Every teacher knows that he is liable to be misappre- 
hended even from notes literally correct. Much depends on the connexion, 
and much on the explanations given at the moment. It is, however, not merely 
on account of a liability to error that we object to this method, but we regard 
it as unfair to the lecturer.” It is a striking coincidence, that the correspondent 
who furnished for the columns of the Presbytevian the story about “ Theology 
in Massachusetts,” over the initials “W. W. F ,” and who was subsequently 
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that this terrible fire against “ New School Presbyterians,” by no 
very equivocal signs applies equally to the orthodox Congregation- 
alists. of New England. They come in for a share in the thera- 
peutic efficacy of this modern western panacea. 

Had we the time, it would be an interesting work to draw up a 
schedule of the Dr.’s ideas of orthodoxy, by taking the opposite 
of the “views” stated in this anecdote, and by him pro- 
nounced to be heresy. This would be toolong a work. Take a 
specimen or two of the heresy. “The law of God will stand 
forever a broken law, having never received the obedience which 
it demands, nor the penalty which it denounces against the trans- 
gressor.” This said the candidate, as saith the reporter. Is it 
heresy to affirm that when a man has broken God’s law, he has 
broken God’s law, and that this fact will forever remain a fact ; 
and that if he is pardoned he will not be punished? Then com- 
mon sense is heresy. Give us the chapter in the Bible, or the 
Confession of Faith, to prove the heresy of such an affirmation. 
Again, “sin was defined to be actual transgression exclusively,” 
though the candidate held to “original sin,” in the sense of “ a dis- 
ordered state,” “a bias” to sin. Not to discuss this matter in the 
present connection, we will submit to the Dr. an “Old School” 
definition of sin. “This is what we mean by sin. I know of no 
other sin in the empire of Jehovah except this. When we say 
that men are sinners, we mean to say, they are the doers and per- 
petrators of this foul deed.t This is one of the points in the can- 
didate’s “ barefaced”’ denial of the truth; and in the “ dissertation”’ 
of Dr. Spring it is presented more strongly, than by the candidate 
himself, according to the reporter’s impressions. Is Dr. Spring 
also a heretic? We will not follow this analysis; we only wish 
to show what might be done, if this were the place for it. It is 
really a logical misfortune that the Dr.’s eye met this anecdote. 
It makes up nearly one-fourth of the whole * Introduction.”” But 
we are done with this * Introduction ;”? the reader may now take 
it, and form his own opinions, dissenting or agreeing with the 
thoughts of the reviewer, as shall best suit his sense of truth. 
announced as the Rev. W. W. Eells, of Newburyport, is the identical man, 
whose second performance of a similar character is the ground of the prece- 
ding rebuke. We would respectfully commend the language of this rebuke to 
the attention of Dr. Lord. 

' Dissertation on Native Depravity by Gardiner Spring, D.D. New York, p. 
9. In this “ Dissertation,” Dr. Spring holds, that all sin is resolvable into 
the actions of moral agents ; that there is ‘‘no other sin in the empire of Jeho- 
vah except this,” differing from Drs. Hopkins, Emmons, Dwight, Woods, Pro- 
fessor Stuart, &c., in maintaining that infants act sinfully from the first moment 
after their birth—agreeing with the New Haven divines as to the nature of sin, 
but asserting a proposition as to the period of its commencement, which they 
neither affirm nor deny ; also rejecting the doctrine of original sin, as held by 
a certain class of Calvinists. We commend this “ Dissertation” to Dr. Lord 
and Mr. C., as a very good theme for another book on “ Differences.” 
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IV. The next field upon which we purpose to enter, is the 
avo animo of this entire performance. This will be sufficiently 
ascertained by attentively studying the first, the ninth, and tenth 
chapters. That the reader may have a fair opportunity to judge 
for himself, and not trust to the impressions of the reviewer, we 
will submit these chapters in the form of an abridgement, adding 
some exegetical remarks to make the text more lucid. 

Chapter I—Assuring us, that “the divisions” between “Old 
and New School Presbyterians,” are very properly the occasion of 
painful “emotions,” the author concludes, that “ whatever can be 
done to unite in one body those who are already united in their 
views of Church government, and of doctrinal and experimental 
religion, ought to a done by the friends of Zion.” Passing from 
this very liberal posture, he explains the nature of the excision in 
1837 ; where we learn that though supposed to invelve the excision 
of “four synods,” still, “it really separated no single Presbyterian 
minister or church from the General Assembly.” The “secession,” 
as he terms the constitutional Assembly of 1838, “cannot be be- 
lieved to have” resulted from “the act of 1837.” Commenting 
upon this “new organization,’ with other incidental matters, he 
hastens to give us a pretty bold hint of what we shall hear more 
in due season. “ What great and good end has been attained by 
these various novelties in Presbyterianism ? and what can we ex- 
pect to gain by that other proposed novelty, an independent Synod 
in western New York ? If brethren are dissatisfied with their pre- 
sent connection with the synod of Genesee, why do they not at 
once unite with the synod of Buffalo?’ Accompanying this in- 
quiry with a little of his peculiar logic, he then tells the “ breth- 
ren,” that they will never “join ws in a body.” “If they ever 
resume their connection with our church, they will do it as others 
have done it; they will do it as individuals and as churches.” “If 
they wait until the Rochester Presbytery, or any other Presbytery 
in the Synod of Genesee, shall, as a body, correct its errors, abandon 
its Pelagianism, and resume its connection with the General Assem- 
bly, they may wait till their cold remains and mine shall moulder 
underneath the clods of the valley.” Diverging for a runnin 
comment on “organizations,” “excision,” secession,” “truth,” 
and “error,” the state of things once in “Judea,” “the Church 
of Rome,” “the couneil of Constance,” the respective policies of 
“Whitfield” and “ Wesley,” et cetera; he returns to his task. 
“Those Presbyterians, who remain in the New School organiza- 
tion to reform it, or who unite with it from our body for that pur- 
pose, are worse than dead to us,and to the cause of reform.” 
Arguing this thesis from the history of the past, and “the impro- 
priety of the course itself,’ he observes, “no ae friend of 
our church can pursue it long, with an honest design to benefit 
our cause ; which thought he enforces by adding, that “he places 
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himself at once in opposition to it (our cause) by his position, his 
efforts and his influence. Disposing of the first two reasons, he 
comes to the third, the one of “influence.” “Those also who are 
in an unsound connection by this influence will remain there from 
the same cause, and their names, their property, and their offspring, 
will be lost to our church. In afew more years, the present in- 
cumbents of these (western) pulpits will be no more; and how- 
ever useful they may have been in their personal ministry, the 
cannot control the succession. That is in other hands, and will 
be much more likely to take its complexion from the living than 
from the dead; from the body in which they have left their 
churches than from the pastor’s remembered wishes.” Having 
thus exploded the insane policy of “ these brethren,” whether laical 
or clerical, who remain in the “New School” connection, and do 
not “at once unite with the synod of Buffalo,” he is prepared to 
blow the trumpet of war. He declares, that “the churches” are 
deceived, having in Western New York heard but “cne side of the 
question ;” that they do not know where they are, ecclesiastically, 
thinking themselves to be in the Presbyterian Church, when they 
are not, but in “a new organization,” and that did they know this, 
“there are many decided Presbyterians who would not long re- 
main where they are, but would avail themselves of the earliest 
favorable opportunity of carrying out the provisions of the act of 
1837, and would resume their connection with our church.” He 
then presents a fearful object: namely, “men (ministers we sup- 
pose), who tremble in their places lest the truth should be known 
on this subject ;” and having lectured them for suppressing “ in- 
quiry,’ and deceiving these “decided Presbyterians” by “ scanda- 
lous imputations,” and “ false issues,” himself disclaiming the use 
of all “such weapons,” he bringeth his first lesson to a close. 

To say nothing of mistakes in regard to facts, false reasonings, 
and “scandalous imputations” against “New School Presbyte- 
rians,’ we feel inclined to ask the reader this simple question ;— 
What do you think Mr. C. very much wishes to accomplish, if he 
can? Is it not apparent, that his eye is turned especially towards 
Western New York; that in this region there is a Synod called 
“the Synod of Buffalo,’ “Old School,’ by an unquestionable 
presumption ; that in Mr. C.’s opinion there are ministers, churches, 
and private Christians, who, though connected with the Synod of 
Genesee, might perhaps be persuaded to join the Synod of Buffalo? 
Unless Mr. C., endorsed by Dr. Lord, has become a strange 
dreamer, the affirmative of these questions must be true? All this 
may be very simple to Western Presbyterians. What then is the 
burden of this song about “ Pelagianism” and other heresies of the 
Presbytery of Rochester and the other “New School” Presbyte- 
ries? In plain speech, proceeding solely upon the authority of 
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Mr. C., we would express our conceptions in the following 
paraphrase :— 

Gentlemen ;—“ decided Presbyterians” that you are—members 
of the Synod of Genesee, or of churches under its care; you are 
not where you ought to be, since said Synod is neither Presbyte- 
rian, nor orthodox, but connected with a “ new organization,” and 
that, too, heretical. If you stay where you are, then your names, 
your property, and your offspring will not accrue to the benefit 
of our cause. The Synod ot Buffalo, though a modern growth, 
yet, being connected with rue Assembly, and, therefore, presump- 
tively and by our authority orthodox, is your proper home. Being 
dissatisfied with the heretical and Pelagian Synod of Genesee, 
why do you not at once unite with the Synod of Buffalo, espe- 
cially since the former did not rebuke their Moderator for preaching 
in his Synodicai Sermon, the awful heresy, that Christ did not 
suffer the penalty of the law? You have been told, that the act 
of 1837 put you owt of the Presbyterian Church; but this is a 
mistake: you are not out, but iz; and that you are in, you can 
easily prove by coming in; namely, by resuming your connection 
with tue General Assembly ; namely, by at once uniting with the 
Synod of Buffalo, not waiting to come as a body, but being con- 
tented to come as individuals and churches. In this way you will 
control the succession. It is very important that we—namely you 
and ourselves—not differing in doctrine, should be united in one 
body. Come, and you shall have our confidence ; otherwise you 
shall not. 

What of all this ? says the reader. Nothing—just nothing, in 
one sense. If the author wants these “decided Presbyterians,” 
and they want him or his “cause,” we have not the least objection 
to their mutual gratification in the use of fair means. We have 
no zeal for “our cause” that would be offended, if there were forty 
Synods of Buffalo, and as many Mr. Cheesemans, provided they 
would attend to their legitimate work. We could rejoice in their 
prosperity, with not the slightest pleasure in their adversity, if 
they were founded upon Christ. But, should they assail us as a 
means to a sectarian end—should they write a book bearing this 
mark as plainly as it did a title page—should third persons choose 
to commend this lovely performance; then, peradventure, we 
might deem a reply appropriate, and in that reply some exposure 
of the quo animo not out of place. This will help all candid and 
honest men, not excepting these “decided Presbyterians,” to judge 
a righteous judgment in the premises. “New School Presbyte- 
rians” have been made the objects of a certain kind of slang 
from certain sources, quite long enough to establish a good 
reputation for patience. Some of their accusers have been far 
more famous for preaching against heresy, than for preaching the 
truth; for alarming the churches, than for winning souls to 
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Christ ; for making a noise, than for exerting a sanctifying power 
in the community. The spirit of these accusations is not an 
immaterial matter, though we shall not forget in due season to 
notice the sublimated pseudo-orthodoxy of their authors. 

Chapter IX. Having waded through seven chapters on “ Doc- 
trinal Differences,’ the author at length reaches the “ Basis of 
Union among Presbyterians,” which is the theme of Chapter IX., 
containing the following index of matter—* What it is—The 
New School have departed from it—A return necessary to 
union.” With some diffusivenesss of thought and irregularity of 
logical gait, extending from page 204 to nearly the bottom of page 
208, we are brought to the conclusion, that the Confession of 
Faith is the “ Basis of Union among Presbyterians ;” and that an 
honest subscription to the same is the duty of every one who 
professes to adopt it. All we have to say upon this work is, that 
it is labor Jost. No one denies either proposition. If the author’s 
logic was meant to imply any doubt on these points, in respect to 
the “ New School” brethren ; then as we did not need the logic, 
so we cannot thank him for the unjustifiable and false insinuation. 
Gravely to prove for the hearing of third persons what an opponent 
does not deny, is a very mean subterfuge. It is manufacturing a 
man of straw for the sake of shooting him, that somebody may 
hear the thunder of arms. 

We admit the author’s basis, and claim it for our own, and 
wish also to ask, Why he could not, in a scholar-like and Christian 
manner, state it, without on pp. 206, 207 mingling with that 
statement a gross caricature of “New School Presbyterians?” 
Whether the “ Old School” will take his exposition of their faith, 
we shall leave them to decide; but his picture of the “New 
School,” if not untrue in all respects, is yet untrue in so many, 
that it is a slander. We do not choose to have Mr. C. state our 
faith ; if he does it, he must do it in oux words, and not his own. 
We ask again, Why he could not give the “ Basis” without the 
following contemptible aspersion. “If the New School desire a 
union with us, they ought first to retract their errors, and make 
an honest subscription to our standards?” p. 207. Very spicy 
seasoning to relieve the insipidity of an argument about union! 
Has it come to this, that there is no decency among professedly 
Christian men, even though they are writing for sectarian pur- 
poses? We let this pass, knowing as we do where it came from. 

Having found the “ Basis,” the author seems to have picked up 
a stray thought (we wonder it did not occur to him in the first 
chapter); namely, that perhaps “these brethren,” these “decided 
Presbyterians,” may have a little prejudice against at once uniting 
with the Synod of Buffalo on account of the unceremonious 
manner of their excision in 1837. The memory of this event 
may not make them as hopeful subjects as could be desired. This 
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cause, according to Mr. Wisner, liked to have lost to the “Old 
School” the services of Dr. Lord himself, and carried him, toto 
corpore, into the Dutch Reformed Church.’ Here is a difficulty, 
a real one; it must be met; Mr. C. is equal to the task. “ To 
approve or condemn it (the excision) is not, with ws, an article of 
faith, or a condition of union. We do not believe in the infalli- 
bility of Ecumenical Councils, or of General Assemblies,” &c. 
“But whether our views on this subject (the excision) are correct 
or not, can be but of small moment,” since “ each one has but to 
comply with the order and direction of the Assembly, and avail 
himself of the provisions made for him in the act itself, by uniting 
with the nearest contiguous presbytery, and every difficulty is 
overcome.” This special pleading takes counsel from the late war 
with Mexico, and cautions patriotic feeling not to be treasonable, 
though it condemn thewar. These “decided Presbyterians” must 
do likewise ; namely, so far as Mr. C. is concerned; think what 
you please about the excision ; we shall not be particular upon 
this point, if you will only come to the “benefit” of “ our cause.” 

Thus, we understand » allusion to, and argument upon the 
exscinding act. For what other logical purpose he could bring it 
into this connection, than to prepare a plausible cataplasm to 
soften the rigidity of some Western prejudices, we are not able to 
see. A man’s logic sometimes shows his heart. Whether the 
remedy will be equal to the disease, we cannot tell; yet, as a 

entle modifier of its action, we commend to these “decided 

resbyterians” the other doctrine of Mr. C., namely that a man 
should seek to occupy such an eccclesiastical position, as will 
most faithfully express his views ; leaving them to decide whether 
the excision be a suitable case for the application of this rule. 

The reader will be patient, for we are coming to the point ; all 
this is to get the door open, to get the difficulties out of the way. 
The door is open—‘“ already thrown open as wide as it ought, and 
as wide as it can be.” Mr.C. having by much labor found the 
“ Basis,’ and having vanquished the western prejudice by kindly 
consenting to accommodate it, is ready to carry all before him. 
He lets off a whole broadside, going on nearly to the end of the 
chapter, against the “New School Presbyterians.” They have 
done almost everything that is bad; made “breaches:” “ entered 
the bosom of our peaceful family, and bred heresy, strife, and 
debate in it ;” “trodden in the dust the rose of Sharon, and the 
lily of the valley;”’ “broken down our thedges, led away our 
children, and decoyed our people ;” they have done evil ;” “ they 
have departed ;” have gone out from us; a are “the aggressors,” 
“their suit at law’ “originated wholly with themselves,” and in 
it they were not “brotherly or peaceable;” “their cause is 
wanting in integrity ;’ let them repent; “to make reparation 

* Wisner’s Review, pp. 20, 21. 
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belongs to them,” &c., &c. Read page 209, and onward, for a 
declaration of grievances ; and if you have tears to shed, prepare 
to shed them now. 

But, be calm; let ‘us ask, What does all this mean, as part 
of a chapter upon the “Basis of Union among Presbyterians,” 
and after such cautious preparation for a thorough cannonading ? 
We have been watching this manouvre, and trying to catch the 
animus of this portentous whine, and being somewhat collected, 


- have perceived, as we think, the order of battle. Mr. C. now 


proposes to scare out these “decided Presbyterians,” by telling 
them once more among what an awful people they are ecclesiasti- 
cally living. Of course, they can no longer maintain a union 
with such a people ; neither need they do so, for Mr. C. is before 
them with the “ Basis” in one hand, and the compromise of pre- 
judice in the other, and the Synod of Buffalo is not far off; the 
whole “ difficulty is overcome.” There never was a clearer case! 
For fear, however, they may not come, he sweeps down “ Drs. 
Cox, Beman, Beecher, Duffield, and Mr. Barnes ;’” and when these 
chieftains, some of them venerable, are no more, then a regular 
enfilading fire scatters dismay and death among the “ New School” 
Presbyterians ; opening wide their agitated columns; all for the 
benefit of these “ decided Presbyterians!” Surely now they can 
get out, and they wil/ get out. They have the combined advan- 
tages of concussion and light. Being themselves “sound in the 
faith,” though by a mistake caught in a “ new organization,” and, 
withal, not upon the “ Basis,” as they had supposed, they will at 
once take up their departure. They stay there! Not they, until 
the will ceases to be determined by the greatest apparent good. 
This mighty war of words is not a converting benediction to win 
these “ fas School” heretics, though, peradventure, they would 
all be orthodox if they would only come. These “decided Pres- 
byterians” are the men whom the author, oy his own showing, 
wishes to help into the Synod of Buffalo. If they can once be 
separated from the “ New School,” and then taught to avoid the 
foolish novelty of “an independent Synod in Western New York,” 
the way will be clear for them to “resume their connection with 
our church.” And as to the “ New School” themselves, if they 
“desire a union with us,” the plan is very simple; they must 
“retract their errors, and make an honest subscription to our 
standards.” Mr. C. surely has one merit ; he tells us very plainly 
what he wants—for what he wrote his book ; giving us the oppor- 
tunity to take this knowledge into the account for the benefit of 
all parties, himself not excepted. We ask those who have com- 
mended his labors in somewhat flattering terms, whether they 
have read Chap. IX., and if so, whether they really mean to 
make themselves parties to the slanders of his pen ? 

Chapter X.—This is a “ Plea for union among Presbyterians” 

THIRD SERIES, VOL. V. NO. l. 3 
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—the next thing in the order of nature to a “ Basis of Union.” 
The preliminary matter goes back to first principles; and is 
designed to illustrate two propositions ; namely, “ A union desira- 
ble—Division among Christians an evil.” We shall not burden 
this paper with all the sundries of this argument ; for we have no 
7 objections to urge, at least, in the present connection. 

he author finally reaches “the grand remedy” for divisions, 
which is “to elevate among ourselves the standard of orthodoxy 
and piety.” Having become somewhat familiar with his ecclest- 
astical pathology, we at once supposed this idea was to be turned 
to a special purpose, and by reading on found that the conjecture 
was not far from the truth. Let us then listen to the “ Plea for 
union among Presbyterians.” 

To the first thought, as an abstract thesis, we are disposed to 
say, amen. It is the general principle, that when practicable and 
not prevented by higher considerations (conditions omitted by the 
author) “every minister and every communicant ought to express 
truthfully their respective (we suppose he means peculiar) views, 
by their position in the visible church.” For the application of 
this thought, he observes—‘“ No man can, without a change in his 
sentiments, be an Old School Presbyterian in one end of the State, 
and a New School Presbyterian in the other, and be an honest 
man.” Many circumstances may make it expedient for a man 
who has been connected with an “Old School” church in one end 
of the State, to be connected with a “ New School” church in the 
other, and vice versa ; and we would not in all cases declare sucha 
transition to be a breach of honesty. The fact is, theologically 
considered, there are a great many “Old School” men in the “New 
School” connection, and perhaps as many “ New School” men in 
the “Old School” connection. They are passing and re-passing 
from the one to the other. We will not, as does the author, assume 
the responsibility of a condemnatory judgment in all these cases ; 
nevertheless, we ask no favors for those who make the transition 
merely as a matter of selfish policy, who are “in the market to be 
bought for a piece of bread.” They are a class of men with whom 
we have no sympathy, and for whom no respect—a genus of 
humanity, whose principles do not bear transportation. It becomes 
the author, however, to speak very modestly of such men, lest he 
may be justly involved in the same condemnation; for, as saith 
the Biblical Repertory, he “ was once a zealous New School and 
New Measure man ;” and has, therefore, once, at least, turned his 
coat. A man who had never been guilty of the transition, might, 
perhaps, have cleaner hands, and speak of “these pliable con- 
sciences” with more authority. 

Having proposed the above thesis for the hearing of these 
“decided Presbyterians,” Mr. C. is now ready to give them a hint 
in very general terms, with a very pithy reference toa local allusion. 
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“Those Old School Men who come into places where the New 
School have the majority, in wealth and influence, and unite with 
them on that account, must expect to lose cast with their former 
brethren ; if they claim that they have changed their friends only, 
and not their sentiments, they publish their own shame.” After 
more of the like, excepting that some of it is a little more pathetic, 
especially the reference to “their suffering brethren” (a sad thing 
to be an “Old School” man living where the “ New School” have 
the majority !!), he observes—‘ it is a blessing to any denomina- 
tion, to be quit of all such unstable, not to say unprincipled 
adherents.” So far the “ Plea” is a mixture of pathos, indignation, 
denunciation, moral appeal, with the addition of the doctrine of 
“ cast”—to borrow Ovid’s description of chaos, a very “ rudis 
indigestaque moles.” All this applies to “those Old School men 
who come’—whether he means who have come, or are coming, 
or will come, or all three, is not exactly clear. At any rate, they 
“come into places where the New School have the majority.” 
We think the inside of this whole matter may be seen without 
the gift of clairvoyance. Mr. C. lives in a region in which, if we 
are correctly informed, the “New School” have a very decided 
“majority” over their brethren of the “Old School,” in the 
important article of ministers and churches, as the latter have 
over the former in other regions. We state this as a fact, without 
any special joy or grief. e suppose in this age, it is no uncom- 
mon occurrence for “Old School” men to “come into places 
where the New School have the majority ;” and, not thinking as 
badly of the latter as does Mr. C., to connect themselves with 
“ New School” churches; since they cannot find those of their 
first preference within a convenient distance. This common 
practice of both Schools is a living proof of their mutual con- 
fidence. We of the “ New School,” having no piques or prejudices 
against these migrating brethren of the “Old School,” are willing 
in all charity to receive them, if this be their desire—hoping, in 
the meantime, that they wil] not join us, because we “have the 
majority in wealth and influence.” We act on this principle 
because we believe that the essential, substantial Christianity of 
the two Schools is one. It does not, however, seem to have 
occurred to Mr. C:, that these “Old School men” could unite 
with “ New School” churches for any reason, but the contemptible 
one he names: or that possibly they might not agree with him as 
to the orthodoxy of said churches ; forgetting on the one hand 
that even “Old School men” have bodies, and cannot, therefore, 


? It isa circumstance that will not escape the notice of the careful reader, 
that the author’s reasoning respects the transition from Old School to New. 
What would be the nature of a transition from New School to Old, he is not so 
particular to consider. What position of mind this indicates, let every man 
judge for himself. 
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move over long distances on the Sabbath; and assuming on the 
other, that they are all upon the identical line of himself. We 
offer the above suggestion slightly to abate his horror at the 
obliquity of the deed. For ourselves, having less disposition to 
strain denominational lines, or make a foolish glorification over 
our excellent standards of doctrine and polity, we have less 
occasion to send thunderbolts after those who leave us. We will 
not guess evil of their motives; but bid them God-speed if they 
stay, and God-speed if they go—hoping to meet them all in heaven 
in either case. 

Among the arguments FS cpevanse in this wonderful “ Plea,” is 
the doctrine of “cast.” This seems to have peculiar charms with 
the author, as he takes no little pains to press it home. “If we 
unite with the New School body, or remain in it, and expect to 
be regarded as Old School men, our expectation is no compliment 
either to our understanding or to our integrity; our motives will 
be duly appreciated in the end, and our moral worth weighed in 
the helenae Rather a /ow level of argumentation with these 
“decided Presbyterians!” Politicians might, perhaps, do some- 
thing at this level—hinting that the dispensation of “ spoils” was 
yet to come, and that a name might then be worth something to a 
man ; but it will not be easy to corner Christian men in this 
way. It is a kind of argument that proves best when not uttered 
too loud. The better way is not to publish, but to whisper it. 
Suppose that “we” care very little about the name of “Old” or 
vs New School,” that we are ashamed of neither, and do not 
specially glory in either, that “we” have not excogitated any par- 
ticular expectations about the mere name, that “ we” are too old 
to be caught by theological cant ; then, alas, the author will have 
spoken in vain ; he may then weigh us in whatever “balances” he 
chooses. “We” shall not be particularly anxious to know how many 
ounces of “ New School,” or “Old,” he detects in our composition. 

The author has a closing word for a certain “third party,” 
claiming to be “no party,” favoring “an independent Synod in 
Western New York.” He gives them a short lecture. They 
“are not believed to be what their professions imply,” they 
“are regarded as imbittered partizans.” They are not working 
for a “union of Presbyterians,” but for “a new division of the 
church;” for which there is “no demand.” He tells the “third 
party,” that there is “ no call for the organization of an independent 
Synod in Western New York;” and explains his motive for 
saying this—“I say this to take away the apology from those 
who profess to be Old School Presbyterians, and yet refuse to 
unite with us, because they expect to have a third organization. 
I do not say it to prevent such an organization—it needs nothing 
to prevent it, for it will never exist. The very idea itself has 
almost ceased to amuse the fancy of any sober man, in the shape 
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of a rationa! probability.” It is amusing to see how some men 
can contradict themselves, almost in the same breath. The author 
began as if this “ third party” was really a formidable affair, and, 
yet, after taking a turn or two, he virtually says: Nonsense! 
Why, the “third party” is dead! yes, dead! “the very idea 
itself has almost ceased to amuse the fancy of any sober man, in 
the shape of a rational probability!” The nature of his objection 
to this “ third party,” that is, and is not at the same time, is quite 
as clear as the objection itself. He does not like it, because, per- 
adventure it might absorb some material which he wishes to work 
into the Synod of Buffalo. “I say this to take away the apology 
from those who profess to be Old School Presbyterians, and yet 
refuse to unite with us, because they expect to have a third orga- 
nization.” 

w: We have now finished the analysis of the three chapters, in which 
we proposed to seek the quo animo of this whole performance. It 
is nothing more or less than a new crusade against a large and 
respectable portion of the church of Christ, for a local, sectarian 
purpose. If this be not the fact, then it is perfectly unaccountable 
that it should carry with it so many evidences of such a fact. 
These chapters, properly speaking, have no more relation to the 
subject of “Doctrinal Differences,’ than to the nebula in Orion, 
except as such a relation shall be created by the author's state of 
mind. Himself is the connecting link. We do not complain that 
he is an “Old School Presbyterian ;’ we know very many such 
whom we love and admire; but we do complain of his abuses. 
Even these, bad as they are, might have been passed sub silentio, 
had they not been seconded by others, who had they studied his 
work more, would perhaps have commended it less. If any other 
denomination of professing Christians, “occupying an independent 
position, and not necessarily involved in the controversy between 
the divided branches of the Presbyterian Church,” though “by no 
means an uninterested spectator,” is prepared to make itself par- 
ticeps criminis in this matter, by commending the book to the 
“friends of truth,” on account of its “able discrimination and 
sound reasoning ;” we hope such denomination will first read, 
and then inwardly digest ; and if after this the commendation is 
to be continued, we can only say, but not without much grief of 
heart, and vivid sense of the injustice—so let it be. Those who 
old “the theology current in the New School body,” will per- 
haps by and by conclude themselves to be lawful prey, at least, so 
far as their “ hidden evasions and indirections, and concealed and 
guarded opposition to truth” may be concerned.’ The endorse- 
ment of such a book, if intelligently made, made after a thorough 
reading and full understanding of its contents and design, is not 
merely a discourtesy ; it is the infliction of a serious wrong upon 
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those whom the book accuses. The anthor’s production is, from 
first to last, an acrimonious philippic against, and misrepresenta- 
tion of, “ New School Presbyterians,” as the modus operandi of 
a purpose, which he has had neither the modesty nor the wisdom 
to conceal. The Biblical Repertory fails to perceive “any acri- 
mony of style or bitterness of spirit in this composition.” We 
suppose there were none in the exhortations of the Romish inqui- 
sitors; but that all was very pious. For ourselves we love 
calumny and sectarianism neither more nor less, because wrapped 
in a holy envelope. 

In offering the foregoing strictures upon the “Introductory 
Chapter,” of Dr. Lord, and also the first, ninth, and tenth chap- 
ters, by Mr. Cheeseman, we desire to be distinctly understood as 
not meaning, even by the remotest implication, to apply them to 
“Old School” Presbyterians, as a body of Christian men. We 
are well aware that there are many kinds of “Old School” Pres- 
byterians, as well as “ New School :” that none of them are per- 
fect; and that some of both classes seem much farther from this 
desirable state than others. We belong to that comparatively 
retired class of Presbyterians (we think it includes the great 
majority both of ministers and laymen in the two sections 
of the Presbyterian church), who do not, and never did be- 
lieve, that there were any “doctrinal differences” of so serious a 
character, as to demand the painful rupture which has occurred. 
Weare prepared to admit that there were, and still are, “differences,” 
geoster or less according to the particular specimens of “Old and 

ew School” men that shall be taken as the basis of comparison. 
The time never was, and perhaps, in this world, never will be, 
when all these “ differences” shall cease to exist. In the language 
of the Biblical Repertory, we say, “ The Confession, as framed by 
the Westminster divines, was an acknowledged compromise be- 
tween two classes of theologians. When adopted by the Presby- 
terian Church in this country, it was with the distinct understand- 
ing that the mode of subscription did not imply strict uniformity 
of views. And from that time to this there has been an open and 
avowed diversity of opinion, on many points among those who 
adopted the Confession of Faith, without leading to the suspicion 
of insincerity or dishonesty.”—vol. ili. These diversities, to a 
great extent, have related to “the decision of some point in men- 
tal or moral science.” Hence it is that they “are in a great mea- 
sure confined to professed theologians, clergymen, or laymen.” 
Hence we should learn “to separate the human from the divine 
element in our theology ; and to be careful not to clothe the figments 
of our our minds with the awful authority of God, and denounce 
our brethren for not believing him, when they do not agree with 
us.”—Bib. Reper., vol. ii., new series. Not ali difilerences, though 
real, are fundamental. We suppose that the members—ministers 
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and laymen, that constitute the “Old School” portion of the Pres- 
byterian church, would be found to differ very considerably, upon 
a minute and detailed comparison of views. The same is true of 
the “New School”—true of any denomination that ever did, or 
ever will exist on the earth. A mere title, however much it may 
be coveted by some, or repudiated by others, makes no difference 
as to the facts. Men are men: and they have their ideas; and no 
system of ecclesiastical consolidation and congregation can de- 
stroy what is peculiar and specific in those ideas, or make that 
which is common any more common than God’s grace has alread 
made it. Christians of the same sect, and of different sects, thoug 
not liberal against the truth, need to look at this suoject with 
catholic minds and charitable hearts. Those who are polemical, 
who become leaders of a party in the church, who write books to 
magnify “diflerences,’ are in great danger of striving about 
“ words to no profit.” Leaders are of great service when they 
lead in the right direction, and of as little service when they lead 
in the wrong direction. They have the infirmities of men, and the 
dangers of position, and they need great grace to do good, and 
not harm. Believing, as we do, that the real differences between 
“Old and New School Presbyterians” should never have alienated 
and separated brethren from each other, we are compelled to be- 
lieve that the manner in which those differences have been treated, 
perhaps by both parties, is capable of great improvement. The 
want of a proper spirit of moderation and Christian charity led to 
the division of the Synod of Philadelphia, resulting in the forma- 
tion of the Synod of New York, in 1745. The two Synods con- 
tinued separate til] 1758, when they were united in one body, 
taking the name of the “Synod of New York and Philadelphia.” 
In the plan of union agreed upon between the two Synods, they 
speak of “compromising those differences, which were agitated 
many years ago with too great warmth and animosity.” They 
earnestly recommended to all under their care, “that instead of 
indulging a contentious disposition, they would love each other 
with a pure heart fervently, as brethren who profess subjection to 
the same Lord, adhere to the same faith, worship, and government, 
and entertain the same hope of glory.”—Records of Presbyterian 
church, pp. 286, 288. These, we think, were their “ sober second 
thoughts,” creditable alike to their wisdom and piety. 

Cherishing the views expressed in the above paragraph, we 
confess we have felt a sense of grief and sorrow, while reading 
Mr. Cheeseman’s book. His purpose we have endeavored to ex- 
pose ; and if in our construction of that purpose we are mistaken, 
then we should despair of ever learning from a book the design of 
its writer. His argumentative skill, his fidelity in the statement 
of facts, his copious use of authorities to prove what are the doc- 
trinal sentiments of the respective schools; these are matters for 
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future consideration. Had we no means of judging besides that 
furnished by Mr. C., we should suppose that the two Schools were 
as wide apart as the poles—that they hardly held anything in com- 
mon, not even the grace of Christian honesty. How diametrically 
opposed, however, is his picture to the plain facts! The transla- 
tion, by certificate, of church members from one section to the 
other of the Presbyterian church, is a matter of daily occurrence. 
The exchange of pulpits is a very common practice among the 
ministers of these respective branches of our once united church. 
We have known repeated instances, in which candidates for the 
ministry have been licensed to preach the gospel in one School, 
and ordained in the other, without the slightest change of theolo- 
gical sentiments. These facts testify loudly, very loudly, against 
the clamorous cry of heresy, Papacy, Unitarianism, Pelagianism, 
&c., in vociferating which a few brethren spend so much of their 
time and breath. The fact is, the great majority of both Schools, 
ministers and laymen, act, and always have acted, except in the 
heat of controversy, as if there was not a word of truth in all this 
noise. That there are some “differences” we have already con- 
iessed ; but that they are not incompatible with an honest mbiehip- 
tion to the same standards, and the saving power of Christianity 
in the heart, is what both parties (with a few exceptions), practi- 
cally confess, in a great variety of ways. If theologians would 
learn to distinguish the divine from the human element in their 
doctrinal tenets, and assign to each its proper place ; if they would 
learn that their interpretation of a creed, as individuals, has just 
as much authority, and no more, as the reasons they can furnish to 
establish its correctness; if they would learn not to impute to 
others sentiments they do not hold; if they would treat each 
other’s opinions with perfect candor in the sight of God, keeping 
their hearts free from the spirit of party; they would, without any 
laxness of doctrine, disturb the piety of the church less, do 
less harm, and much more good in this ruined world. We hope, 
in the progress of human thought and sound piety, the day will 
come when sectarianism, and differences in the church of Christ 
will have fewer bigots and narrow minds to vaunt their inglorious 
excellence. We close this article by expressing a deep-seated dis- 
approbation of Mr. Cheeseman’s performance. 


(To be continued.) 
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ARTICLE lH. 
BLASPHEMY OF THE HOLY GHOST. 
By Rev. D. B. Coz, New York, 


Tue remarkable declaration of our Saviour respecting this sin, 
is recorded, with little variation, by the three evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke.—(Matt. 12: 31, 32; Mark 3: 28,29; Luke 12: 
10.) The commonly-received interpretation of these passages is 
embarrassed with many difficulties, and has led to much practical 
error and mischief. We propose, therefore, to call to notice, and 
to defend, another interpretation, which has had some respectable 
advocates, but which, it seems to us, is not duly considered and 
appreciated. 

Most modern commentators suppose, that blasphemy of the 
Holy Ghost consists in ascribing the Saviour’s miracles, which 
were wrought by the power of the Holy Ghost, to satanic agency, 
and that blasphemy against the Son of Man, consisted in reviling 
Him for those acts which did not necessarily imply Divine inter- 
position. 

In opposition to this view, we maintain, that all the blasphemies 
uttered against the Saviour personally, were ae ag | against the 
“Son of Man,” but that blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is 
peculiar to the times subsequent to the promised advent of the 
Comforter, and to those persons who “do despite to the spirit 
of grace.” 

It is assumed by those who advocate the former view, that 
Christ designed to teach the Pharisees, with whom He was con- 
versing, that their calumnies and revilings constituted the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost. This assumption is based upon 
the connection between the record of their blasphemies and this 
declaration of our Saviour. In Matthew this declaration is intro- 
duced by the formula, “ Wherefore,” (4¢¢ rodro), Mark, after 
recording the whole transaction, adds:—‘ Becaue they said he 
hath an unclean spirit.” The connection, in both cases, clearly 
implies, that Christ considered the language of the Pharisees blas- 
phemous, and that this blasphemy occasioned the remark under 
consideration ; but how this proves that their blasphemy was 
against the “ Holy Ghost,” rather than against the “Son of Man,” 
it is not easy to see. 

If any argument is to be built upon this connection, it surely 
weighs against the interpretation in favor of which it is urged. 
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Bloomfield speaks of “the extreme harshness of supposing that 
what was said in immediate connection with the sin of the Phari- 
sees, was meant not to be understood of that, but of another 
offence which bore an affinity to it.” But two forms of blasphemy 
are spoken of, in comparison with each other, and the question is, 
in which of the two shall the sin of the Pharisees be sought ? The 
connection is more intimate, and the transition more natural, if 
we suppose that the former member of the comparison refers to the 
sin which gave occasion for making the comparison. The blas- 
phemy just uttered, occupies the Saviour’s thoughts. He has just 
instituted an argument to exhibit the absurdity it involves; and 
now, in aa i the enormity of this sin, with that of blas- 
phemy in another form, He would naturally introduce first in the 
comparison that already under consideration. The harshness, 
therefore, belongs solely to the other interpretation. 

While, therefore, the connection in which this passage 
stands, does not require us to find the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost in the language of the Pharisees, but rather discoun- 
tenances this interpretation ; there are other considerations which 
show that this view is entirely inadmissible. 

1. The blasphemies of the Pharisees were designed to bring into 
contempt the personal character and claims of the Son of Man. 
For this purpose they attributed His miraculous works to satanic 

ency. They said that He cast out devils by Beelzebub, the prince 
of the devils. How could they have pointed their malice more 
directly against the Son of Man? But it is said, that although 
these calumnies were aimed at Christ, and were designed to ex- 
pose Him to public scorn ; yet, as His miracles were wrought by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, the sin of attributing them to Beel- 
zebub was blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. To this we reply, 
that this sin, as Christ asserted in a subsequent verse, was brought 
forth from “ the evil treasure of their hearts,’ and must therefore 
have received its direction from the malice of their hearts against 
the Saviour. Constructive blasphemy is a crime with which Pa- 
pists and polemics are wont tocharge their opponents, but we are 
not aware that such charges are preferred in the Word of God ; 
and if they were, it is hardly credible that a constructive sin, 
should be distinguished as alone beyond the reach of pardon. If 
blasphemy against the “Son of Man” was a possible crime, the 
Pharisees, in the case before us, must have committed it. 

2. The Pharisees, in their blasphemies, not only had no refer- 
ence to the Holy Ghost, but they were, in a great measure, at 
least, ignorant of His personality and offices. Since the Holy 
Ghost is one of the persons of the Godhead, there is a sense in 
which all sin is against Him. But Christ speaks of blasphemy as 
being uttered against each of two persons of the Trinity, in asense 
in which it is not uttered against the others. Such blasphemy im- 
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plies a knowledge of the peculiar relations and office of the person 
to whom it refers. Blasphemy against the “Son of Man,” implied 
a knowledge of His personal claims, and was uttered in dispa- 
ragement of them; and blasphemy against the “Holy Ghost,” 
implies the same knowledge and design in reference to His pecu- 
liar work in the scheme of redemption. But when this sin was 
committed, the Holy Ghost had not yet commenced His peculiar 
work. The nature of His office and agency, had been but ob- 
securely announced. It was subsequent to this time, that Christ 
redicted His mission, and defined His work, (John 16: 7-11.) 
t is probable, therefore, that the Pharisees had very little know- 
ledge of the promised mission of the Comforter, and that they had 
no reference to Him. 

To this argument Bloomfield replies, that though the Holy Ghost 
was not yet given to men, “to Christ it was given perpetually, and 
without measure.” But if this fact rendered the blasphemy 
of the Pharisees, constructive blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost ; then, since this principle applies equally in all other cases, 
blasphemy ac. inst the Son of Man is impossible, and the distince- 
tion which ovr Saviour has made is without foundation. 

3. There is nothing in the sin of the Pharisees which could give 
it such peculiar enormity, as is predicated of the blasphemy of the 
Holy Ghost. There is nothing recorded of the conduct or lan- 
guage of the Pharisees that indicates a greater degree of malice 
than was manifested on other occasions. Archbishop Secker pro- 
nounces the sin of the Pharisees, “the greatest and most wilful 
obstinacy in wrong that can be imagined.” Dr. Chalmers, after 
showing that the sin against the Holy Ghost was not peculiar to 
the life-time of our Saviour, but is, on the other hand, emphaticall 
the sin of those who live under the ministration of the Spirit ; still 
admits, that in the case of the Pharisees, there was a spiteful ma- 
lignity, a sullen, immovable hardness, which might raise an 
eternal barrier against that faith, and that repentance, and that 
obedience, through which alone forgiveness is extended to a guilty 
world.” Although the conduct of the Pharisees evinced muc 
“spiteful malignity,” yet it must be admitted that there were miti- 
gating circumstances in their case, which do not exist since the 
advent of the Comforter. Of this sort were the erroneous views 
prevailing among ‘the Jews concerning Christ, which made 
Him a stumbling-block to them, and which were corrected only by 
His death and resurrection. But when many of the prophecies 
and traditions which they misunderstood, were explained by devel- 
opments subsequent to the events in question; when the evidence 
of Christ’s messiahship had been greatly increased by the crowning 
miracle of His resurrection (Rom. 1: 4), by the promised descent 
of the Spirit (Acts 5: 32), and by the wonderful fruits of His ad- 
vent, then the rejection of this additional evidence, and this Divine 
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Agent would not only involve peculiar guilt, but would be in a 
peculiar sense against the Holy Ghost. 

4. Christ’s subsequent treatment of the Pharisees, is evidence 
that He did not consider them beyond the reach of pardon. He 
still followed them with warnings, entreaties, reproofs ; still labored 
to convince them of His messiahship,—promising these very indi- 
viduals another proof of it, (Matt. 12: 40). Even after they had 
accomplished all that their malice could suggest, and had nailed 
Him to the cross, He offered His dying prayer for their forgive- 
ness. It is probable, moreover, that some of them, under the 
strivings of the Spirit, and the preaching of the apostles, were 
among the converts to Christ, and received that forgiveness of sin, 
which is denied to blasphemers of the Holy Ghost. 

5. It was not the custom of our Saviour thus to pronounce 
beforehand the final doom of individual sinners. Though foresee- 
ing the final impenitence and perdition of many whom He ad- 
dressed, He did not see fit to announce it. He did indeed foretell 
the inevitable destruction of the city and temple, and the dispersion 
of the Jewish nation. He uttered fearful warnings, implying that 
those to whom He addressed them were in extreme danger. He 
said, “Jf ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins,” but 
when, unless it be in the case under consideration, did He single 
out individuals, and pronounce, unconditionally, their final sen- 
tence ? 

6. lf the sin of the Pharisees was blasphemy of the Holy Ghost, 
then, though the language of Christ is in a general form, and in the 
future tense, it can have no bearing upon times subsequent to His 
death, because none can commit the sin who were not personal 
spectators of His miracles. So some maintain. Wesley says, 
“there is no more danger of committing the unpardonable sin, 
than of plucking the sun out of heaven.” But, that they who 
have not only all the evidence of the truth of the gospel which the 
Jews possessed, but the proofs which have been constantly accu- 
mulating for eighteen hundred years ; and, in addition, the teach- 
ings and strivings of the Holy Spirit, should be incapable of attain- 
ing to the same degree of guilt, itis hard to believe. If it be said 
that the same form of blasphemy of which the Pharisees were 
guilty, would be unpardonable now, then it follows that the salva- 
tion of modern Jews must be regarded as hopeless; for they, like 
their ancestors in the time of Christ, are accustomed to account 
for His miracles by attributing them to satanic agency. This isa 
consequence of the view we are opposing, to which Christians will 
be slow to assent. 

These are some of the obvious objections to the common inter- 
pretation of our Saviour’s language, respecting the blasphemy of 
the Holy Ghost. The other interpretation alluded to, avoids these 


difficulties. According to this view, Christ pronounces the sin of 
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the Pharisees to be blasphemy against the “Son of Man,” and 
intimates that it may be forgiven; but in speaking of the blasphe- 
my of the Holy Ghost, He points forward to the approaching ad- 
vent of this Divine Agent, and forewarns His hearers that whoever 
shall blaspheme this heavenly Comforter, as they have blasphemed 
Him, shall never be forgiven. 

In favor of this interpretation it may be said, 

1. It gives to the language employed by Christ its ordinary 
import. According to the other view, the term “Son of Man,” 
refers merely to the human nature of Christ, and the term Holy 
Ghost is equivalent to the phrase “Spirit of God,” in verse 28, 
and refers to that Divine power by which His miracles were 
wrought. But it is not true that the phrase, “Son of Man,” is 
employed to denote His humanity, in distinction from His divinity. 
It is used in reference to His whole complex being, while the 
term, “ Holy Ghost,” is usually applied to the third person of the 
Godhead, in His relation as Comforter and Sanctifier. Whitby 
asserts, that “there is a plain difference between the ope- 
rations of the Spirit in miracles, and the agency of the Holy Ghost 
as Comforter and Sanctifier.” In the former sense he was already 
given to Christ, (v. 28) and to Hisdisciples ; in the latter sense, He 
was not yet come, (John 7: 39). Our Saviour, therefore, in distin- 
guishing between sins committed against Himself in His media- 
torial office, and those committed against the Holy Ghost, must 
have referred to the treatment of that Divine Agent, after His 
personal mission should commence. 

2. This interpretation furnishes a basis for the distinction which 
Christ makes between the two forms of sin. According to the 
common view of the passage, the peculiar guilt of the Pharisees 
consisted in the fact, that their blasphemous language had reference 
to His miraculous works. Their contempt for His humble birth, 
and obscure connections; their ridicule of His teachings; the 
bitter scorn and insults with which they followed Him through 
life ; the fiendish malice and cruelty with which they conducted 
His mock trial; and the brutal indignities with which they aggra- 
vated His dying agonies, were all so unlike in spirit, and so 
inferior in turpitude, to this one act of attributing His miracles to 
Satan, as to justify the broad distinction announced by our 
Saviour. Now, wherein the incomparable enormity of this act 
consisted, we cannot discover, but that this and all other acts of 
contempt and scorn for our Saviour personally, should be regarded 
as far less heinous than such a spirit manifested under the clearer 
light of the Spirit’s teaching, and against the more powerful 
restraints of the Spirit’s striving, we can easily believe. And as 
the latter would frustrate the final effort for the sinner’s salvation, 
there is a manifest ground for the assertion, “it shall not be 
forgiven him.” 
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3. Our interpretation is sustained by the analogy of Scripture 
teaching. Not only did Christ labor and pray for the salvation of 
all His enemies, even after He uttered this declaration, but He 
promised to send the Comforter to strive with all, He commanded 
His disciples to preach to all, commencing on the very spot where 
He had been blasphemed and murdered. This they did, and with 
groves success. It was not until the Jews had rejected the 
Saviour, under the ministration of the Spirit, “contradicting and 
blaspheming” (Acts 13: 45), that their case is spoken of as des- 
perate. Then Paul warns them: “Beware lest that come upon 
you which is spoken of in the prophets; Behold, ye despisers, and 
wonder, and perish.” Then, “Paul and Barnabas waxed bold 
and said, It was necessary that the Word of God should first have 
been spoken to you, but seeing ye put it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 
(Acts 18: 45, 46.) 

It is evident from numerous other passages in the New Testa- 
ment, that peculiar guilt attaches to the sin of resisting the 
gracions strivings of the Holy Spirit. When Paul compares the 

ilt of despising Moses’ law with that of treading under foot the 
Son of God, he mentions, as that which gives to the latter its 
peculiar turpitude, the fact that it is “doing despite to the Spirit 
of grace.” The same thing is implied in His repeated warnings 
against the sin of grieving the Holy Ghost. 

Il. The declaration of our Saviour concerning this sin deserves 
a brief consideration, “It shail not be forgiven him.” 

The blasphemy of the Holy Ghost is usually termed the unpar- 
donable sin ; and the prevailing idea respecting it undoubtedly is, 
that pardon for it cannot be obtained, even though it be sought in 
penitence and faith. But the term “unpardonable” is not employed 
in the Scriptures, and in the sense above referred to, is not 
properly applied to this or any other sin. Great as the guilt of 
this sin undoubtedly is, it does not transcend God’s infinite mercy. 
“Thy mercy is great above the heavens.” Nor is it beyond the 
cleansing power of Christ’s blood. “He is able to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto Godby Him.” Nor does it destroy 
the power of repentance and faith, in him who commits it, for 
“God now commands all men everywhere to repent.” And were 
it penitently confessed and forsaken, God would not fail to blot it 
from His book (Acts 2: 38). In the want of such repentance, 
we must find the only reason why it hath no forgiveness. It 
indicates a heig!it of rebellion from which the sinner is never 
brought down to the foot of the cross. The wilfulness, malignity, 
and obduracy which it involves place him beyond the power of 
all converting influences, and, therefore, beyond the reach of 
pardon. He has trodden under foot the Son of God; he has done 
despite to the Spirit of grace ; and the heavenly dove has taken 
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His final flight. How can there be forgiveness in such a case ? 
‘¢ There remaineth no more sacrifice for sins.” God has no other 
Son to make another and greater atonement. There is no other 
Spirit to strive more tee in the heart. It has withstood 
all the means which Infinite Wisdom has provided, and nothing 
more remains to be done. Hope turns back her weary pinion, 
and despair settles upon the soul. It hath no repentance, and 
therefore no forgiveness. 

To this it may be objected, that in the same sense, not only 
blasphemy, but every other sort of sin which procures the final 
withdrawal of the Spirit, is alike unpardonable; whereas Christ 
asserts that “all manner of sin,” except this, shall be forgiven. It 
is true that Christ affirms, (Matt. 12: 31), that “all manner of sin 
and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy of 
the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men.” The following 
verse is explanatory of this: “ Whosoever shall speak a word 
against the Son of Man,” &c., showing that by the foregoing 
phrase, “all manner of sin and blasphemy,” He meant such as was 
committed peculiarly against the Son of Man. His design, there- 
fore, was not to make a distinction between blasphemy and other 
forms of sin; but between “all manner of sin” committed against 
Himself personally, and that committed under the approaching 
dispensation of the Spirit. Blasphemy alone is specified, because 
this was the sin of which His hearers had just been guilty, and 
which gave occasion for these remarks, but that this is unpardon- 
able, in any sense that applies to no other sin, is neither expressed 
nor implied. To any other aggravated form of sin, or obstinate 
persistence in it, which resists all the measures of God’s convert- 
ing grace, and procures the final withdrawal of the Spirit’s influ- 
ence, the same language is equally applicable. It is not of blas- 
phemers that the apostle says, “it is impossible to renew them again 
to repentance,” nor is it to blasphemers that he says, “there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sins but a certain fearful looking for 
of judgment and fiery indignation ;” yet these are manifestly cases 
in which there is no forgiveness. 

But does not John allude to one sin, as being alone “unto 
death ?” (I John 5: 16). Admitting what is by no means certain, 
that the phrase “unto death,” is equivalent to the phrase, “it shall 
not be forgiven him,” it does not follow that John refers to one 
particular form of sin, and that form blasphemy. The language is 
equally descriptive of a peculiar degree of obduracy, as Jeremy 
Taylor says, “a state and grandeur of impiety that is desperate,” 
“such a pitch of hardened opposition as constitutes the sin unto 
death,—a sin for which no intercession will avail, no prayer of 
weeping relatives be lifted with efficacy to heaven.” 

We conclude our remarks by quoting Whitby’s paraphrase upon 

* Chalmers on the nature of the sin unto death. 
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Christ's words, as embodying substantially, the views of this sub- 
ject which we have advocated. “You have represented me as a 
wine-bibber, and as a friend of publicans and sinners, and as one 
who casts out devils by Beelzebub ; and you will still go on, after 
all the miracles which j have done among you, to represent me as 
a false prophet and a deceiver of the people, but, notwithstanding, 
all these grievous sins shall be forgiven you, if that last dispensation 
of the Holy Ghost, which I shall, after my ascension, send among 
you, shall prevail with you to believe in me. But if, whenI have 
sent the Holy Ghost to testify the truth of my mission, and of my 
resurrection, you shall continue in your unbelief, and shall blaspheme 
the Holy Ghost, and represent him also as an evil spirit, your sin 
shall never be forgiven, nor shall there anything be farther done to 
call you to repentance.” 


ARTICLE III. 


STRICTURES ON WILSON ON THE MODE OF 
BAPTISM. 


By Rev. Epwarp Bercuer, D.D., Boston, 


Tue title page of this work* informs us that in addition to a 
discussion of Infant Baptism, the Mode.of Baptism is also to be 
considered. This, however, is in fact the main part of the work; 
334 pages out 534 being devoted to it. We propose in our re- 
marks to consider only the discussion of the Mode of Baptism. 

We are encouraged to hope that it is the purpose of God to 
produce by the present deeply interesting discussions a final deci- 
sion of this important question. The investigations of Dr. Carson. 
Prof. Stuart, Prof, Goodwin, Dr. Halley and others, have accumu- 
lated a vast mass of evidence from the Greek classics, and much 
evidence from the Fathers has of late been added. The usages of 
the Septuagint, the New Testament, and the Apocrypha, have 
been long before the church. All needed evidence seems thus to 
have been produced. For this reason it would seem Prof. Wilson 
has not so much labored to add new testimony to this mass of evi- 
dence, as to classify it, and subject parts of it to a critical scrutiny. 
He has in fact selected and commented on a relatively small part 
of the testimony that others had already adduced. 

* Infant Baptism, a Scriptural Service, and Dipping unnecessary to its Right 


Administration. By the Rev. Robert Wilson, Professor of Sacred Literature for 
the General Assembly, Royal College, Belfast. London and Belfast, 1848. 
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He appears as a decided opponent of Dr. Carson, and he avows 
his purpose not only to refute his main position that dipping or 
immersion is essential to Baptism, but also to expose so many of 
his gross errors in criticism and translation, as may be necessary in 
in order to rebuke his dogmatism, and to reduce the undue authority 
of his mere name over the minds of his admiring and spell-bound 
disciples. Thoroughly has he performed this work. He has also 
mantully rebuked what he does not hesitate to call the abuse of 
Dr. Carson towards his antagonists. At the same time, however, 
he bears a decided testimony to his own conviction of the general 
excellence of his Christian character, and to his unquestionable 
abilities asa critic. The spirit of Prof. Wilson himself is excel- 
lent, and his style of thought manly and dignified. We have read 
his work with pleasure and profit, although compelled to dissent 
from some of his conclusions. Although, as we have stated, Prof. 
Wilson employs himself for the most part in criticising the evidence 
adduced by others, yet he has on some points added important 
evidence from his own researches, especially in his reply 
to Dr. Carson’s dissertation on Aotw, Dr. Carson had argued that 
since Baptism was called 4ovrgé, a bathing, it was in fact an 
immersion, since the common mode of bathing was by immersion. 
Prof. Wilson has thoroughly investigated the evidence on this 
point, and clearly proved that the common mode of bathing, in 
Greece and Egypt. was not by immersion, but that the bathers 
stood naked by a 4ovrijg and washed themselves, and had water 
poured or dashed on them by a z«gazirys. He also points out the 
manner in which this practice must have influenced the sense of 
iocw in the Septuagint, and the New Testament, in such a way 
that all logical arguments from 4oé@ and dovrgdr in favor of dipping 
or immersion, are clearly at an end. 

Some of his discussions of passages which have been much 
canvassed in this controversy, are very able. This is especially 
true of the celebrated passage in Dan. 4: 30, in which it is said 
of Nebuchadnezzar 16 oGn« cvrov @dqy and tig Sedcou tov ovgarod 
“his body was wet with the dew of heaven.” With great learning 
and philological acumen he exposes the errors of Dr. Gale and Dr. 
Carson, and completely dissipates into airy nothing, Dr. Carson’s 
theory that here “one mode of wetting is figured as another mode 
of wetting by the liveliness of the imagination.” 

As opposed to Dr. Carson’s demand for exclusive dipping, we 
consider his argument decisive. By this we mean, that he suc- 
ceeds in showing “that sufficient grounds have been laid for refu- 
sing to be fettered by the modal exclusiveness of our Baptist 
friends.” He proves that dipping and immersion are not essential 
to baptism, because decisive instances can be produced of the use 
of Saxtitm where there is and can be no immersion. 

But in attempting to fix upon the real import of Bant/t in the 
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ordinance, he is not successful. He has rejected the sense, to pu- 
rify, and vainly tried to fix upon a universal sense that denotes 
neither to dip, nor to immerse, nor to pour, nor to sprinkle, but 
some external state more generic than any of these. 

We should, however, do him injustice did we not add, that he 
has, without seeming to be aware of it, effectually refuted his own 
false theory,and sustained ours. This, in its place, we shall show. 
But this, cannot alter the fact that he repudiates the sense to purify. 
In one point of view we rejoice that the Prof. has taken this ground. 
A universal and instantaneous reception of the sense, to purify. 
without dissent or opposition by the anti-Baptists, might create an 
apprehension that party bias had produced too ready an acquies- 
cence in arguments that appeared favorable to sectarian interests, 
and not allowed them to be subjected to a thorough scrutiny. 
The dissent of some of the opponents of the Baptists from our 
views, will give cheering evidence that a spirit of free and inde- 
pendent thought exists, and remove all such apprehensions. In- 
deed, so far are we from deprecating such opposition, that we 
earnestly request that any one who can, Baptist, or anti-Baptist, 
will thoroughly expose the insuffiiency of our arguments. The 
more thoroughly this is done, if it can be done, the better. One 
thing only do we deprecate—an effort to destroy the lawful power 
of argument by invidious personal attacks, and by the authority of 
names. The only tendency of such a course, is to produce a con- 
tempt of truth without enquiry. To effect this purpose it has 
been said, that no really respectable scholars believe our views, and 
other arguments equally highminded and logical have been em- 


loyed. 

indeed, a review of the leading Baptist arguments against the 
doctrine in question which this country has thus far produced, is truly 
edifying. One learned scholar seemed to regard the fact that the 
writer of the articles in the Biblical Repository resided in the West. 
as having great weight to evince the falsehood of the doctrine 
advanced by him. Another found a powerful argument in the 
fact that Prof. Stuart, a much o/der man than the author, had, in 
his article in the Biblical Repository, previously advanced an 
opposite doctrine. We are now told’ that it will be a great waste 
of precious time for the Baptists to answer our arguments till we 
have convineed such men as Profs. Stuart and Schmuker that we 
are correct in our views. It would have been a happy thing if 
Dr. Carson, confessedly the most able Baptist writer of the age. 
had discovered this compendious mode of reasoning in season to 
save so great a waste of his own time as has been made in his 
fruitless efforts to reply to our facts and arguments. We will. 
also, add, that the actual opinions of Prof. Stuart and Prof. 
Schmuker we do not know, but we do know what the facts and 
By the Editor of the Christian Watchman and Reflector, Boston. 
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arguments are. Again, we will say that the principles and prac- 
tice of Prof. Stuart, in other cases, sustain our positions, so that he 
cannot condemn us without condemning himself, as will manifestly 
appear in the course of our remarks. 

It seems, then, that the argument against the sense purification 
from names, ages, and places, has been, in this country, the only 
reliance of the Baptists. We, therefore, regret it the more that Prof. 
Wilson has done nothing better for them than to add another 
name to their list, for he has not attempted to furnish an answer 
to a solitary argument advanced by us. 

In this state of the case we cannot better express our views than 
by quoting the following manly remarks of his own, which we 
heartily endorse, as of the highest importance. “Whe investigation 
and defence of truth universally appear to us to demand that mere 
names and authorities be placed upon their proper level. * * * * Far 
be it from us to trifle with the rights and immunities of a well 
earned reputation, or in any department, civil, ecclesiastical, or 
literary, to refuse honor to whom honor is due; but when lofty 
character in the walks of authorship, instead of merely com- 
mending certain views to respectful consideration, is employed 
for the purpose of rendering further discussion superfluous or 
hopeless, * * * * where a name, however great and good, is put 
forward to lay an arresting hand on the spirit of free enquiry, it 
becomes a solemn duty toemploy all legitimate means for breaking 
the spell of mere authority and subordinating the influence of 
names to the supremacy of truth,” pp. 66, 67. “ Now we hold it 
incumbent on every friend of truth to resist this summary mode 
of determining controversies, on all subjects which fall under 
discussion, and this course we maintain to be especially indis- 
pensable in the present crisis of the Baptist controversy. Again 
and again are we tauntingly informed by our opponents that the 
giants of literature have settled the dispute in their favor, and the 
ghosts of these giants are called up, as if to put us in bodily 
fear.” 

In accordance with these views he deems it his duty to ‘prove 
by a searching exposure of his errors, that Dr. Gale “may be 
safely matched on the score of false criticisms and humiliating 
errors in translation, against any learned advocate of infant bap- 
tism, living or dead.” He pursues the same course towards Dr. 
Carson. 

He thus concludes his remarks on this point, “We are not, 
then, to be overawed by names, however distinguished, nor to 
permit authorities, however numerous or weighty, to interpose 
between us and the thorough and fearless investigation of the 
subject. Conducted in this spirit, the discussion occupies a promi- 
nent place in our regards, and is calculated to realize important 
results. We may safely take little interest in the mere contest of 
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the mode of purification. This is the statement first made by us 
as the great point to be proved, “that as thorough purification or 
cleansing is often the result of submersion in water, so the word 
Bantito has come to signify to purify or cleanse thoroughly, with- 
out any reference to the mode in which it is done,” § 3, p. 11. 

2. Although it is not essential to our defence, yet still, for the 
sake of the truth, we are bound to add, that the usage condemned 
would not, if it were employed, involve the absurdity alleged. 
For example; suppose that any one should assign to fateZw the 
sense to cleanse by immersion, it would not involve the necessity 
of attaching to the same term the opposite meaning of polluting 
by immersion. For those who use a language may see fit to 
include the process and one result in the import of the word, and to 
exclude all other possible results of the process, and if they do in 
fact so use a word, then that is its sense, and no absurdity is 
involved. 

The learned Professor, on another occasion, seems to have quite 
forgotten that any absurdity was involved in such a use of the 
word oa>. On pp. 27, 28, he tells us that this verb primarily 


denoted to tread or to trample. This, surely, is a process; he 
then proceeds to state that this verb is “a term commonly applied 
to the washing of garments by treading upon them.” Now it is 
perfectly plain that pollution may be the result of treading upon 
garments in filthy water, or in corrupt matter, as well as washing, 
when they are trodden in pure water. And yet, according to the 
judgment of the Professor, common usage did employ the word to 
denote the process of treading, including the result washing, and that 
excluding the opposite result, pollution. We trust Prof. W. will 
feel the em of this, at least, as an “argumentum ad hominem.” 
But although the fact alleged by him in the case of 022 is one 


that might easily have occurred, involving as it does no absurdity 
of principle, yet we are obliged to call in question the accuracy of 
the statement itself. ‘The verb 02> in our judgment did pass from 
the meaning, fo tread, to the sense, to wash, irrespective of mode, 
just as 4a1w passed, even in the judgment of the Professor, from 
the sense, to dip, to the sense, to dye, irrespective of mode. 
Certainly this is true of its figurative use in Ps. 51: 2, 7, and Jer. 
4: 14, where this verb is used. David when he uses it certainly 
does not mean to pray to God to wash him by treading, nor does 
God, when he uses it, intend to command the Jews to wash their 
hearts by treading. This view is also sustained a Gesenius. 
But, however this may be decided, the authority of the Professor, at 
least, is in favor of so using the verb as to include both the process 
of treading and the result, i. e., washing, and that, although the 
opposite result of defiling might be effected by the same process, 
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in a filthy element. It is not, therefore, consistent for him to 
condemn such a usage as of necessity involving an absurdity. 

3. But our main defence is this, that in assigning to Berrz@ the 
sense, to purify, irrespective of mode, we proceed on principles 
fully sanctioned by the authority, and by the practice of the 
learned Professor himself, as well as of Dr. Carson and all the 
leading scholars of the age. They admit that Séaw denotes a 
process, i. e., to dip. Of this process one of the effects is to color 
or to dye. On this ground they hold that the verb has, in fact, 
passed to the sense to color or to dye, irrespective of mode. And 
yet, it is well known that in many cases immersion in pure water 
will discharge colors. The process of bleaching is, also, extensively 
effected by immersion. This result is directly opposite to dyeing. 
Moreover, as the fluid varies, the effects of immersion will con- 
stantly vary. Dr. Carson furnishes instances of dipping into 
honey, wax, fire, ointment, wine, vinegar, blood, oil, &c. In all 
these cases the results are unlike, yet the Professor sees no 
absurdity in believing that the Greeks selected the effect, to color 
or dye, and established it as a sense of the word Sda1m, without 
reference to mode. 

We are, then, fully authorized by his principles and practice to 
believe that, in like manner, the sense, to purify, irrespective of 
mode, could, without the slightest absurdity, become a sense of 
Banticw, even if in certain circumstances the result of the process 
denoted by that verb may be pollution, or may vary as the fluid 
varies, as in the case of Sdrm, 

The cases in principle are so exactly alike, that the Professor 
must, of necessity, renounce and condemn his own labored effort 
to prove that §éa1 means, to dye, as involving an absurdity, or 
else concede that there is no necessary absurdity in assigning to 
8anritw the sense, to purify. The true state of the case was long 
ago thus set forth by us, even at the very opening of this discus- 
sion. 

After illustrations of the transitions of 8éa1™, tinge, and other 
words to secondary senses, we proceeded to say: “ Now, with 
such facts before us, to increase the number of which indefinitely 
were perfectly easy, who can say that there is the slightest impro- 
bability in the idea that the word f«zr1i/tw should pass from the 
sense, immerse, to the sense, to purify, without respect to mode ? 
Can @ér1w, tinge, and wash, pass through similar transitions, and 
cannot Santicw ? 

But what secondary sense shall be adopted cannot be told a 
priori, but must be decided by the habits, manners, customs, and 
general ideas of a people. and sometimes by peculiar usages for 
which no reason can be given,” § 4, p. 18. 

The only question in the case, is this simple question of fact, is 
there proof that the transition alledged was made? We are thus 
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brought to the second allegation of the learned Professor,—* That 
the case on behalf of purification, we think, might be equitably 
disposed of by the Scottish verdict of “ not proven,”—thus leav- 
ing the way perfectly open for the reception of any new evidence 
which its advocates may have in their power to bring forward.” 
. 134. 

‘ With respect to this statement we beg leave respectfully to offer 
the following considerations. We are accustomed to suppose that 
a doctrine which involves an absurdity, is more than “not proven.” 
It is, in our judgment, placed beyond the limits of rational inves- 
tigation. The way is not open to present or to receive new evi- 
dence. The case is decided against us, and there is no new trial, 
and no appeal. 

But in the judgment of the Professor, purification is not bap- 
tism, because it involves an absurdity to use the word to denote 
anything besides simply, the process, denoted by that word, exclu- 
sive of eflects, and yet he is of opinion that the way is perfectly open 
to bring forward evidence to prove that it did mean something 
else, even its effects. 

2. The considerations in view of which the verdict of “not pro- 
ven,” is delivered, are merely unproved opinions of the Professor, 
viz: “We are able to produce what we conceive to be deci- 
sive instances of the use of Saatitw, where there is, and can be no 
immersion; but never, even in a solitary instance, have we en- 
cncountered it in the sense of purification. That meaning, as it 
appears to us, cannot be extracted from the verb, without recourse 
to questionable analogies and reasonings, which betray a larger 
measure of theological ingenuity than of philological acumen.’ — 
p. 184. Now, if these declarations had followed a thorough and 
critical scrutiny of the proofs alledged, and a proof of their insuf- 
ficiency, if any analogies or reasonings had been pointed out and 
proved to be of a questionable nature, if any lack of philological 
acumen, ind recourse to theological ingenuity in place of it, had 
beer proved in a single instance, they would have had the full 
weight of logical deductions from evidence. But in this instance, 
the author has departed from the course pursued in every other 
part of the discussion. He has sustained his opinions on other 
points, éven on some of far less moment than this, by an 
extended and critical scrutiny of evidence. To the discussion of 
Santizyin the Sybilline verse he devoted seven pages; to that of 
efépy in Dan. 2: 30, fifteen pages; and with similar minuteness 
he discusses other passages adduced in proof by the opposing 
parties. 

But these sweeping assertions as to the sense, to purify, are sus- 
tained by no proof. Not a passage is examined, not an argument 
is scrutinized, not an error is detected, not a questionable analogy 
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or argument is pointed out. The Professor throws himself solely 
on the weight of his own name. 

Moreover, he is not in his verdict of “not proven” consistent 
with his sweeping assertions, for if the sense, to purify “cannot 
be extracted from the verb without recourse to questionable anal- 
ogies and reasonings, which betray a larger measure of theological 
ingenuity than of philological acumen,” then, the simple verdict 
of “not proven,” is not a fair disposal of the case. It ought to 
be “incapable of proof by unquestionable reasonings, and with 
true philological acumen ;” and if this is so, then again we say, 
the way is not perfectly open to receive proof. The case is pre- 
judged, and decided against us, and what is still worse, decided by 
mere authority without argument. But since the Professor has 
chosen thus to throw himself on the mere weight of his name, it 
now becomes necessary for us to say, as the result of the investi- 
gation so far, that he has furnished decisive proof against himself, 
that he had not thoroughly studied or mastered the argument 
against which he has assumed to pronounce judgment. He him- 
self informs us that in forming his own opinions, he was mainly 
influenced by a belief that to assign to Sast’{w the sense, to purify, 
involves an absurdity. Could he have thoroughly studied the = 
ject and not see that it involves no principle or practice which he 
has not abundantly sanctioned by his own authority? Moreover, 
the whole passage relating to this point, as we have shown, is full 
of inconsistencies and self-contradictions, as well as of errors. 
Without, therefore, calling in question the general scholarship of 
the Professor, we shall take the liberty to say, that no weight ought 
to be attached to the mere authority of his name, on a point 
which he had not so thoroughly studied as to be able to deliver his 
opinions without involving himself in inconsistencies so obvious, 
radical, and irreconcilable. 

We shall next proceed to consider Prof. Wilson as the antago- 
nist of the opinion which he has advanced in opposition to ours. 
And, although we are not called on to prove our proofs till they 
have been disproved, yet as the occasion is fairly offered, we shall 
attempt to show that, according to the principles of Prof. W., our 
proof is abundant, and of the highest kind. 

We remark then, first, that the learned Professor has in a most 
thorough and masterly manner exploded his own position, and 
established ours, especially by some of his results, of which we 
have already spoken in high terms. We refer to his investiga- 
tions on II, Kings, 5: 14, and his reply to Dr. Carson’s dissertation 
on 4oiw, He refers to the results of these investigations in his pre- 
face, with a justifiable satisfaction ; for they are among the most 
important parts of his work. But as he does not seem to have 
been fully aware of the importance of these results, nor of their 
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bearing upon his whole theory, it becomes necessary that we should 
make a few remarks on these points. 

On the import of faztitw in its classic usage, we and the Profes- 
sor are perfectly agreed. Our original statement was, that the 
common idea in ali cases of classic usage was “a state of being 
enveloped, or surrounded by, a fluid, or anything else adapted to 
produce such a result.’—§ 3, p. 9. The modes of producing this 
result specified by us in Bib. emt for Jan., 1840, were, immer- 
sion in a fluid, the flowing of the fluid over an object, the pour- 
ing it over an object, and the sinking of an object into it. The 
cases referred to for illustration were, the overflowing of the sea- 
shore by the tide, the overwhelming of men and cattle by a river, 
the pouring of water on Elijah’s altar, and the sinking of a ship 
in the sea. But we saw fit, afterwards, to withdraw the example of 
pouring water on the altar of Elijah, finding evidence that it was 
a case of purification. 

Prof. W. still retains that case, and his statement is this: “ Let 
the baptizing element encompass its object, and in the case of 
liquids, whether this relative state has been produced by immer- 
sion, affusion, overwhelming, or in any other mode, Greek usage 
recognizes it as a valid baptism. Thus the sea-coast is baptized 
when the tide flows over it, cattle are baptized when the rush of 
an “overflowing flood” comes upon them and drowns them, and 
the altar built by Elisha was baptized when his attendants poured 
upon it the required quantity of water.”—pp. 96, 97. 

As to classic usage, therefore, we perfectly agree. But the point 
where we are at issue is precisely this, is this the exclusive use of 
the word in the Greek Scriptures, and in the Fathers, or does it 
pass frum this sense to the sense, to purify, without respect to 
mode? Prof. W. affirms the first position, we affirm the second. 

It has, we confess, seemed to us surprising beyond measure that 
the learned Professor could take such a position in defiance of the 
facts which he himself has clearly proved. But that he has done 
so is plain. True, he rejects Dr. Carson’s theory as to the only 
possible mode of proving asecondary sense. He admits that words 
do easily change from one age to another; he also sanctions our 
refutation of Dr. Carson’s principle, and states that the early classic 
usage of a word is of subordinate moment in settling its sense in 
the New Testament. But, after all, he declines to use this princi- 
ple, for on p. 84, he says, “ We are not aware that there is any 
important difference between the earlier and the later testimonies 
upon the subject.” And on p. 97, he says, after the statement 
first quoted, “In attaching to the verb this generic sense, (i. e. to 
encompass, envelop, overwhelm, or immerse), we take our stand 
upon the solid foundation of the usage of the Greek language, 
through all periods concerned, including the Classical, the Bibli- 
cal, and the Patristic.”—p. 97. But the fact that he endorses Dr. 
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Gale’s doctrine, as a correct view of the universal use of fartico, 
is a still clearer proof of his true position. “ Dr. Gale’s doctrine is 
this: “The word ferrtto perhaps does not so necessarily express 
the action of putting under water, as in general a thing’s being in 
that condition, (i. e. under water), no matter how it comes so, 
whether it is put into the water, or the water comes over it; 
though, indeed, to put into the water is the most natural way, and 
the most common, and is, therefore, usually, and pretty constantly, 
but it may not be necessarily, implied.” —p. 97. 

This view he tells us, to our very great surprise, “any Pocdo- 
Baptist might safely adopt, almost without modification.” The only 
modification which he suggests is, that it shall not be limited to 
fluids, but be so generalized as to include all substances that can 
produce the state of envelopment described. With especial refer- 
ence to this modification, he says, “there is no difficulty in gene- 
ralizing the definition of Dr. Gale, so as to make it co-extensive 
with the actual usage of Bartivo,”—p. 98. This is certainly expli- 
cit. 

When we come to consider his proofs, it must be admitted 
that whilst investigating the classic use, he finds an abundance of 
sound arguments. And his translations and comments are full of 
such words as “ overwhelmed,” “cover with water in any mode 
whatever ;” “the overflowing water surrounded and overwhelmed 
them ;” “to immerse ;” “the wave falls upon and covers ;” “baptized 
in the sense of being covered with the waters,’ &c., and at the 
end he says, “The usage of philosophers, historians, and poets, as 
we have shown, forces the admission of considerable latitude as to 
mere mode, by applying the term indiscriminately to the immer- 
sion of an object in the baptizing substance, and to the bringing 
of the baptizing substance upon or around an object.” Josephus 
also furnishes new proof of the soundness of this view. 

So far we are not at issue. Weconcede itall. But now comes 
the tug of war. He is to prove that this sense is “ co-extensive 
with the actual usage of Bartitw.” He is to prove that “there is 
not any very important difference between the earlier and the 
later testimonies upon the subject.” He is to prove that “ we 
must employ the verb to denote simply the process, without inclu- 
ding the result, which is necessarily implied in purification.” In 
short, he is to take his own definition, and that of Dr. Gale, which 
he has endorsed, and carry them through the Septuagint, the New 
Testament, and the Fathers, as he has through the classics and Jo- 
sephus. 

Here is precisely the field of our proofs of another sense, dif- 
fering in very important respects from that of the classics, even 
purification without respect to mode. 

And now we affirm that instead of proving his own position and 
refuting ours, he employs all of his talents and resources in effec- 
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tually refuting his own position, and proving ours. For, in the 
first place, except in explaining some figures, he at once drops such 
words as overwhelm, overflow, immerse, cover, and inundate, and 
adopts a new mode of expression, viz: to wash, to perform ablu- 
tion, washings, ablutions, to express the import of baptize and 
baptisms. hy this sudden and remarkable change in translation, 
if there is no change of sense? Yet, excepting figures, from p. 
145 to 337, overwhelm, and its fellows,do not meet us at all, there 
is nothing but wash, washings, and ablutions. Dr. Halley pointed 
out the fact that after all that the Baptists have said of, to dip, as 
the exclusive sense of faxrtw, they do not consistently use it in 
translating the classics, but use other words not implying that 
mode. Prof. Wilson speaks of this as a new and important source 
of evidence against that mode, first offered to the world by Dr. 
Halley. No doubt it is evidence. But if it is, the full force of the 
principle is irresistibly arrayed against the Professor. He does not, 
he cannot translate this word in the Septuagint, the New Testa- 
ment, and the Fathers, as he does in the classics. 

Of the Baptists, he says, p. 131, “In the translation of those 
passages, which constitute the chosen testimony of the Baptists to 
the truth of their System, how often do they shrink from the 
bounden and delightful duty of placing before an intelligent 
Christian public, the English, dip, as the representative of the 
Greek fers? How often, as if haunted by the consciousness 
of some secret misgiving, do they substitute other words, not alto- 
gether synonymous, if not to relax the’stringency of their doctrine, 
at least to render the mode of its exhibition less unnatural and more 
palatable ? Dip has all the ground to itself in theory, but it can 
seldom find a resting place for the sole of its foot in their transla- 
tions.” In view of such facts, he exclaims, on p. 141, “Alas! 
poor dip.” In like manner may we exclaim, alas! poor encom- 
pass, poor overwhelm, poor cover, poor immerse, in theory they 
have all the ground to themselves, but they can seldom find a rest- 
ing place for the soles of their feet, in these translations of the Pro- 
fessor. 

But this is not all. The Professor, as already stated, goes to 
work with great learning, and severe and resistless logic, as utterly 
as possible to explode his own positions ; and he has done it so 
thoroughly that we are entirely relieved from all labor on the sub- 
ject. We need only to state his results. 

His first step is to fix the import of 4otw ; his next, is to identify 
the sense of Santitw with that of 4otm, Let us consider his views 
of Aotw, 

.Dr. Carson, in his reply to us, had said that none of our exam- 
ples of the use of 4ovw proved that the thing washed was not 
covered with water, and then adds, “ This is all we want: the 
water might be applied by sprinkling, or by pouring, or in any 
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other way.” On this, Prof. Wilson remarks, “by the expression 
‘covered with water,’ we presume the author intended to represent 
the body, as placed in a bath, or convenient receptacle, where it 
is covered with water, as the result either of immersion or of an 
affusion so copious that every part is overwhelmed; in fact, that 
the body is covered, as the sea-coast is covered by the full tide.” 

Hear now the triumphant refutation of this view by the 
Professor, p. 162. “Now when the Greeks bathed in a standing 
posture, beside the Aovryje, having water poured on them by the 
attendant 7«gaz6r7s, as has been incontestibly evidenced from the 
representations on ancient vases, we would gladly be informed how 
large an affusion would have covered their bodies, so as to exem- 
plify the modern Baptist signification of the word.” Again, he 
says, “ The sculptured testimonies, happily preserved from the 
wreck of time, exhibit in the Grecian bath, the pouring of water 
on the body, but no immersion of the body in water; they present 
from real life the details of cold and warm bathing, but no covering 
of the body with water,” p. 162. Again, on p. 163, he speaks 
of “irresistible proof that the ordinary system of bathing, prevalent 
in ancient Greece, knew no immersion, and embraced no covering 
of the body with water.” On p. 166, he proves that Egyptian 
bathing was performed in the same way, and hence infers, that in 
Greece and Egypt 40% did not imply immersion or covering the 
body with water. Moreover, as the authors of the Septuagint 
translation resided there, that their understanding of 2oé# would be 
the same, and that under their influence, and that of Greece, the 
evangelists and apostles would use it in the same sense. 

Having thus fixed the sense of dot he next proceeds, on pp. 
176, 177, to state that Jerome, and the author of the Syriac 
version, did not hesitate to identify the sense of 4ovw with that of 
Barricm in the case of Naaman, II. Kings, 5: 14. In this he sees a 
conclusive proof of the usus loquendi of the age, and from this 
time onward he does not hesitate to translate fertito, to wash, 
and Sertiouci, washing and ablutions. The baptism of Judith he 
calls her “nightly ablution,” and appeals to the ancient Syriac, 
which renders the verb Sartito by a term signifying in general 
to wash. He also quotes Schleusner as considering Jotio, or 
washing, to be the primary signification of all the New Testament 
occurrences of Sartlous, and adds, “in this he merely echoes the 
finding of the great mass of lexicographers.” 

Nor is this all. On p. 178, he decides as follows: “It seems 
not unreasonable to conclude that the washing was partial.” 
That the leprosy was local he infers from the expectation of 
Naaman that Elisha would strike his hand on the place, and 
recover the leper. He adds, “The man of God was consulted 
respecting a certain local disease, and on principles of reason and 
common sense, the remedy he prescribed—the washing he com- 
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manded, would be limited to the seat of the disease.” Hence. 
according to the Professor, his whole person was not even washed. 
Let it now be distinctly remembered that the theory of Dr. Gale. 
endorsed by Prof. Wilson, is precisely this; that fertito, even if 
it does not always denote “to put under water,’ yet does denote 
always the state of being under water, and, of course, of being 
covered by it, and encompassed with it. This sense the Professor, 
also, ‘assures us is co-extensive with the actual usage of Partita. 
And, yet, as if for the express purpose of utterly exploding this 
theory, he has proved that ferticw is here synonymous with a,word 
commonly used to denote a washing in which there neither was. 
nor could be, immersion or covering with water, and in which, of 
course, there could not be that state of being under water which 
Dr. Gale claimed. And, as if to make assurance doubly sure, he 
tells us that the washing in question was not even a washing of 
the whole person, as in the case of Greek bathing by a 4ovz7js, but 
a local washing of a part of the person. 

Where, now, is the idea of encompassing Naaman with the 
baptizing fluid? Where is the idea that he was under water ? 

here is poor overwhelm and its fellows? Alas! they and their 
fortress have been blown up and scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, and that by their own general; and we venture to say 
that it has been done so thoroughly, that no man can collect the 
fragments, or rebuild the fortress again. 

If the learned Professor had not made the washing of Naaman loca! 
and limited, if he had placed him naked by a 4ovz7s and had employed 
a sasizatys to dash or pour water on his head, then he might have 
said, though only in a loose and popular sense, that he was 
encompassed with water, or was under water. But even this 
would not meet Dr. Gale’s obvious sense, for a state of being under 
water means more than that a pailfull of water is poured on the 
head, or dashed on one side of the body, and then on the other. 

Such a process is washing; it is not enveloping or encompassing it: 
water, in the classic sense. Nor did Origen, to whom Professor W. 
refers, speak of the pouring of the water on the wood of the altar 
as an encompassing with water in any sense, certainly not in the 
classic sense but as a washing—Siaa dedueva Lovrgov, “ the wood 
needing washing,” are his words, and they undeniably prove ow 
assertion. 

But even this vain retreat is excluded by the Prof.’s decision 
that the washing of Naaman was Jocal and limited. , He was not. 
therefore, encompassed by water, or under water. He was solely 
washed on a part of his body. 

Nothing, then, can be more complete than Prof. Wilson’s 
refutation of himself. His theory is entirely exploded and scattered 
in remediless ruin. 

Nor is this all. He also regards the baptism expected of Christ 
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in Luke 11: 38, as a partial ablution, as a mere washing of the 
hands, and refers to a passage quoted by us from Theophylact, for 
proof. He says also that“ in our language we speak of washing, 
without specifying any part, yet every one understands the ablu- 
tion to be partial. ’—-p. 233. But if this is true in our language of 
the word wash, it is not true of such words as overwhelm, envelop, 
encompass, immerse. \iven if a man had enveloped or immersed 
his hands in water, or overwhelmed them with water, we should 
not say of the man that he was immersed, or that he was envel- 
oped, or surrounded with water, or overwhelmed by water. But 
in the case of Naaman, it is said he baptized himself, and in the 
case of Christ it is said that He was expected to baptize Himself. 

On the other hand it is true that we speak of persons as washed, 
or as purified, even when the purifying act, or the washing, re- 
lates to a part of the body. But this only shows that some great 
change has happened to fertizw since its birth and education in 
the regions of classic antiquity. And Prof. Wilson’s learned ar- 
gument on IJ. Kings 5: 14, has conclusively proved this. We 
have already spoken in terms of high approbation of this part of 
his work, and we again recommend a careful study of the passage 
from p. 144, to p. 177, as one of the most interesting, learned, and 
able in the book. 

At the close, he says of Jerome, and the Syriac version, his 
chief witnesses as to the identity of sense between Partito and 
joiw, “their testimony should inculcate on all a lesson of contro- 
versial humility.” On all who agree with Dr. Gale’s views, inclu- 
ding, of course, the Professor, they may well inculcate such a 
lesson. But as for others, though they may ardently desire to learn 
gays 4 daily, yet these results are not specially adapted to teach 
it to them. Years ago it was stated and proved by many, that, 
Barricw and 4otw are often synonymes, and it does not tend partic- 
ularly to humble them, to have it so clearly proved by new evidence 
that they were right. Yet we trust that they will not be unduly 
exalted by the result. 

We have now, under the guidance of Prof. Wilson, passed the 
Jordan that separates the classic usage of Partito from the sacred, 
and have entered the Canaan of Wasuinc. Let us next survey 
the new territory into which we have come. In the first place 
then, all the grand peculiarities of the classic sense have disap- 
peared; and, in the second place, a new and striking idea has 
revealed itself as included in the word. Overwhelming, encom- 
passing, enveloping, covering with water, are gone, and in their 
place the new idea of cleansing, has revealed itself.: Look for a 
moment at classic usage. When the ocean overwhelms the sea- 
shore, when a lofty wave overwhelms and sinks a ship, when a 
river overwhelms and destroys men and cattle, no idea of cleansing 
is conveyed to the mind, nor in mere immersion is there such an 
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idea, the effect depending on the fluid. But in 40%, to wash, the 
radical idea is*to cleanse, and that it implies neither immersion, 
overwhelming, nor covermg with water, Professor Wilson has 
demonstrated. Moreover, furritw is a synonyme of 4otw, We 
have then also entered the Canaan of cleansing. Under the same 
general we now propose to subdue and take possession of the land 
in behalf of purification, and to expel from it all Gentile intruders. 
For beyond all doubt, if the leading idea of 40d, to wash, is, to 
cleanse, then it is also, to purify, and on this basis there is ample 
room to erect, with imperishable materials, the indestructible and 
unconquerable towers of Purirication. 

That the radical idea of 400 js, to cleanse, is plain from the tes- 
timony of all lexicographers, as well as from actual usage. It is 
translated in Hebrew by yn, in Latin by lavo, in English by wash. 


And Prof. Wilson, from the time of passing the Jordan, as we 
have before remarked, entirely abjures such words as overwhelm, 
and in their place uses only such words as, to wash, washings, ab- 
lutions, and to perform ablution, in translating Bertitw, « Bawtopoi, 
Now, in all thesé words, cleansing, or purification, is the radical 
idea. Schleusner gives as the primary sense of 4ovw, lavo, abluo, 
mundo a sordibus physicis quibus res aliqua commaculata est; to 
wash, to perform ablution, to cleanse from any physical pollution 
with which anything is polluted. Bretschneider also defines it by 
lavo, abluwo, to wash, to perform ablution. Wahl, the same. Lid- 
dell and Scott, te wash. Robinson’s Wahl, to wash, to cleanse. 
Robinson, to bathe, to wash. 

In like manner, the English lexicographers assign to wash, as its 
primary idea to cleanse. Johnson, Walker, and Webster, agree 
in this. Forcellini defines lavo by Adévw, virrw, #Aivw, abluo, aqua 
purgo. The English wash, the Latin lavo, and the Hebrew yn>, 


are all perfectly equivalent, and are alike in taking the place in 
translation of either Adw vierw, rAUvw. The Greek alone has se- 
parate words for washing, 1, the body, or, 2, hands, face, and feet, 
or, 3, the clothes. But in all these languages, and through all these 
words, the radical idea is to cleanse, and they are sometimes inter- 
changed. 

To this it must be added, that in English, the words cleanse, pu- 
rify, and purge, have all the same radical idea. Webster defines 
cleanse thus—to purify, to make clean, to remove filth. Purge he 
defines by to cleanse, or purify, Purify, by to make pure, or 
clear: To free from pollution ceremonially ; to remove whatever 
renders unclean and unfit for sacred services. Worcester defines 
cleanse, to make clean or pure, to purify. To purify, he defines 
to make pure, to cleanse. Purge he defines to make clear or pure, 
to cleanse. Johnson defines cleanse, to free from filth, purge, to 
cleanse—purify, to make pure. Hence the radical idea of wash, 
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cleanse, purify, and purge, is the same. For this reason it is that 
Schleusner, not only defines Sawrouds by lotio as Prof. Wilson has 
correctly stated, but he also defines it by “ purgatio,” puriricaTion. 
He also defines Kaéapiouos as “ purgatio corporis externa,” an ex- 
ternal purification of the body. He also defines it, “ mundatio 
physica a sordibus et inquinamentis,” a physical cleansing from 

and defilement. He also defines it by Bamriouds. We are not 
however to suppose that there is no difference between the words 
to wash, and to purify. To purify denotes to cleanse by any pu- 
rifying agent. To wash, to cleanse by a purifying fluid, and most 
commonly by water. Hence Webster defines wash, “to cleanse 
by ablution, or by 765 in water.” Johnson and Walker, “to 
p bei by ablution.” orcester, “to cleanse with water.” For- 
cellini defines /avo, “ aqua purgo’’—to cleanse with water. 

Yet, although the use of water is generally implied, if no other 
fluid is specified, it is not essentially included in the word, else 
the oft-repeated injunction to wash with water, in the Old Testa- 
ment, would be tautological. All that is implied is the use of a 
cleansing fluid of some kind. 

To wash, then, is to perform with some fluid a process that 
cleanses, and as water is the universally diffused purifying fluid, it 
generally implies the useof water. Again, if nothing in the con- 
text forbids, the word wash always denotes that the process de- 
signed to cleanse, is effectual. Sometimes the context renders it 
impossible to avoid the idea of an effectual cleansing. Thus Cant. 
5: 3. “Ihave washed my feet, how shall I defile them?” Here 
it is implied, of necessity, that the spouse means to assert that she 
has actually made her feet clean, and cannot endure the thought 
of defiling them. In this place 77, A%vw, and lavo, represent the 
word to wash, and all denote an effectual cleansing. The same is 
always to be understood, if the context does not forbid. 

But, in some cases, the context limits us to an effort to cleanse. 
Thus of a very filthy garment it may be said, I washed it, but still 
it isnot clean. Here we are obliged by the context, to understand 
an effort tocleanse. This, however, is not peculiar to wash. Pu- 
rify is used in the same way. In Ezek. 24: 138, God says to Is- 
rael: “I have purified thee and thou wast not purified,” or as our 
version has it, “I have purged thee and thou wast not purged.” 
On this Rosenmuller remarks, “a verb denoting an action or an 
effect is sometimes to be understood of the effort to produce the 
result.” Thus God means to say, “1 used with thee a process, 
adapted and intended to purify, but thou wast not purified.” Here 
he refers to His providence and to His Word, and to the admoni- 
tions and warnings of the prophets, designed to produce repentance. 
Rosenmuller refers also to other cases of a similar usage. 

If now we were to stop here, the result would be that Sarrif« 
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denotes not simply to purify, but to purify with a fluid. But as 
Sarri%w is applied to the mind as well as to the body, and as it is 
also applied to cleansing by blood and water ehised: with ashes, 
which are not fluids adapted to produce a real cleansing, we must, 
of necessity, go beyond this sense. 

Let us then leave the physical sense of Aviw, Javo, wash, and 
Barrif, and pass into the region of the spirit. Here they are 
used metaphorically, and a very striking result isseen. The possi- 
bility of physical cleansing in a fluid is excluded, and nothing but 
the sense to purify remains. Hence Bretschneiderdefines dow 
in its metaphorical sense by expurgo. Wahl, purum reddo, Robin- 
son, to cleanse, to purify. Hence Sarcif, even as asynonyme of 
dodw, means simply to purify as soon as it enters the regions of the 
spirit. The baptism of the Holy Spirit is, therefore, simply a men- 
tal purification. This view is sustained by high authority. Prof. 
Wilson himself is that authority. He expressly identifies in sense, 
to wash, to purify, and to cleanse, when applied to the spirit. He 
says, p. 289, “Spiritual purification is what it (baptism), is de- 
signed principally to represent,” and a few lines after, “spiritual 
washing is the leading thought symbolized in water baptism,’ on 
p. 305. He speaks of “spiritual cleansing” as symbolized by the 
rite. Hence he identifies in sense the words, washing, purifica- 
tion, and cleansing, when applied to the mind. Accordingly, on 
p. 288, he says, “Its (the Bible’s), staple disclosures point out the 
ordinance as a figure of spiritual washing, or purification.” 

Now let it be considered that even external baptism is not 
designed to be an actual bodily washing, for the sake of 
making the body physically clean, nor even a ceremonial 
washing for the sake of removing ceremonial pollution, but a 
symbolical use of water designed to show forth the moral purifi- 
cation of the mind from the pollution of sin, by the Holy Spirit, 
and its sacrificial purification through the blood of Christ, from its 
guilt, and is there notevery reason to believe that when Sarrifw 
had already gone so far as to reach, in the spiritual world the sense 
of moral purification, and of sacrificial purification, it would be ap- 
plied in the sense purification to arite which was not an actual phy- 
sical washing, but merely a symbolical representation of purifica- 
tion? Ought not the word in both parts of the antithesis to be 
the same? If the Holy Spirit purifies, ought not water, the 
symbol, to be spoken of as purifying? Baptism is, in fact, not a 
proper washing, but merely a aakehe purification. Sarrifw then 
must take that sense. 

But our general having led us thus far does not desert us here. 
He leads us on to still more decisive proofs of the actual comple- 
tion of the change alledged. 

He admits that the sprinkling of blood was called by the Fa- 
thers, and is, in fact, a baptism. He also admits that the sprinkling 
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of ashes and water was a baptism. Now, in this case, it is plain 
to a demonstration, that there was no actual bodily cleansing by a 
fluid, nor was there an effort to wash, in the proper sense of the 
term. Nay, so far as the blood and ashes were concerned, there 
was a bodily pollution. But there was a symbolic purification, 
typical of the sacrificial and moral purification of the soul by the 
' blood of Christ. “If the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes 
of aheifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of 
the flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ purge your con- 
science from dead works, to serve the living God.” 

This typical purification then, excluding, as it does, immersion, 
overwhelming, affusion, encompassing with water, putting under 
water, or being under water, excluding, also, actual bodily cleans- 
ing by a purifying fluid, this purification is called, and is a baptism. 
The Professor quotes from us two striking passages to prove this 
point, and then assures us, that “we find passages of this nature 
profusely scattered over the pages of the Fathers.’”—p. 326. We 
submit then to all candid men, whether the Professor has not totally 
exploded Dr. Gale’s theory and his own, for they are in essence the 
same, and fully and clearly established our position, that Sarrifw 
did pass to the sense to purify or cleanse, irrespective of mode. 

And now if any please still to call such rites as sprinkling with 
the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer, washings, 
or ablutions, as Prof. Wilson does, we will not object: but it is plain 
that, in this case, they abstract from the words all but the radical 
idea, purification. An actual bodily cleansing is not there. A 
sacrificial purification by blood or ashes is all that is there. 

In like manner if Actw and «Atv are used todenote the agency of 
the Holy Spirit in baptizing the mind, we do not hesitate to trans- 
late them either, to wash, or to purify, abstracting from wash, in 
the first case, all idea of a fluid, and leaving to it the sense, to pu- 
rify. Of this sense of the word to wash, an instance occurs in 
Prov. 30: 12; “ There is a generation that are pure in their own 
eyes, and yet are not ontal (i. e. purified), from their own filthi- 
ness.” So in Jeremiah 4: 14. “Oh Jerusalem, wash thy heart 
from wickedness,” i. e. purify or cleanse. Also Ps. 51 : 2, “ Wash 
me from mine iniquity and cleanse me from my sin.” So in I. Cor. 
6: Ll. “Such were some of you, but ye are washed,” i. e. puri- 
fied ; and Webster defines wash, to purify, on this authority. 

In like manner, when the author of the gospel of Nicodemus. 
chapter 19, says of Christ, Kat éxiiwog tdari.xal aveipars Gurods wAuvés, 
“he shall wash them with water and the Holy Spirit,’—we take 
«dovw in the general sense to purify. In the same way,Cyril of 
Alexandria, uses viZw and vierw, abstracting all idea of washing the 
hands, face, and feet, to denote simply the purification of the mind. 
He also uses +Aivw in the same way, with no reference to clothes. 
Thus, giro» Tpoamoviguy THs wuxts—Cunv exvevipevyv——deroviloreoc 
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Origen also uses Acjw in the sense, to purify, in a very striking 
case. Commenting on the statement of John concerning Christ, 
“He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire, he says, 
that “one class he baptizes with the Holy Ghost, and the other he 
washes with fire, X6ves év rvgi.”—§ 28, p. 71. Here no one can in- 
troduce the idea of water, or of any fluid but liquid fire, and this 
simply purifies, or purges by heat. 

e indeed prefer the word purifications, to denote the diverse 
baptisms of the Jews, because among them were sprinklings of 
blood and of ashes,and these are not washings in the common sense 
ofthe term. But if any one will still call them washings, meaning 
thereby purifications, we will not dispute about words. 

Bui Prof. Wilson has not only aided us by his own proof of our 
om we are equally obliged to him for the aid of his principles. 

y the aid of these we shall now proceed to show that our own 
proof is abundant and of the highest kind. 

We cannot, of course, enter into a minute examination of all 
our proofs. We shall rather select some to which the Professor’s 
principles peculiarly apply. He states that there is “an element 
of proof which, if not more convincing in its nature than others, is 
at least calculated to afford higher gratification to the mind of the 
true philologist.. We allude to the interesting fact that the secon- 
dary meaning, instead of hanging a upon the outskirts of 
clauses and sentences, has seized upon their most intimate con- 
nections, and entered deeply into the structural fabric.of the Greek 
language. This he illustrates by a long quotation from Dr. Hal- 
ley, the essence of which is in the following words: “The best 
proof of acomplete change of meaning, is a4 corresponding change 
in the syntax, accommodating itself to the deflection of sense.” 
He illustrates it by the fact that when Sawrw passes to the sense, 
to dye, it develops a new syntactical power. It now governs an 
accusative denoting the color dyed: as when we « to dye a pur- 
ple, or, as in the Greek of Plato, Barra yeguéara. e€ may speak 
of dipping wool, but not of dipping colors: colors are not dipped, 
but dyed. Therefore, when Sarrw governs an accusative of the 
color, it must have passed to the sense to dye. 

Now we allege, that in the case of Sarri% there is, in the 
words of Dr. Halley, “the best proof of a complete change of 
meaning,’ that is “a corresponding change in the syntax, accom- 
modating ‘itself to the deflection of sense.” No part of a language 
is more vitally connected with its syntactical fabric than the use 
of prepositions. The relations of space, of time, and of causality, 
are denoted by prepositions, and these elements enter deeply into 
the vital structure of every language. 
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Now it is, to use the words of the learned - Professor, an 
interesting fact, that the secondary meaning of Samrigw, (i. e. to 
purify) instead of hanging loosely upon the outskirts of elauses and 
sentences, has seized upon their most intimate connections, and 
entered deeply into the structural fabric of the Greek language,” 
by producing, at least, four distinct classes of syntactical changes 
in the use of Sarrif with prepositions, all. of them such as would 
proceed from, and accommodate themselves to, the alleged change 
ef meaning from the primary sense of Sarrifw, to the sense to 

urify. 

: e will proceed to specify one of them. fSa#ri%w in its primitive 
sense to immerse, Or encompass, or overwhelm, implies contact and 
anion between the person baptized, and the baptizing fluid, and is 
followed by no prepositions inconsistent with the idea of union. 
Purifying, on the other hand, implies separation between the 
person purified, and the pollution, of whatever kind it may be, 
from which he is purified, and is. followed by prepositions adapted 
to denote the idea of separation. 

Of these prepositions ro is one. It is particularly specified by 
Wahl, in his Lexicon of the New Testament, as coming after 
words denoting separation, and among these he specifies verbs 
and adjectives denoting purification. He illustrates his own 
conviction of the importance and of the controlling power of this 
principle, in a striking case. 9”tit{o confessedly denotes to sprin- 
kle. It implies contact and union between the object sprinkled 
and the sprinkling fluid. So long, therefore, as it means to sprinkle, 
it must be followed by prepositions consistent with that idea. 

But as the effect of sprinkling as a religious rite was to purify, so 
the word gavrifw could pass to that sense. Now not only Wahl, 
but also Bretschneider, Schleusner, and Robinson, the leading 
modern lexicographers of the New Testament, men of acknow- 
ledged “philological acumen,” all assert that gavriZw did pass to 
the secondary sense, to purify. On what grounds? Because of 
a change of syntactical construction demanding that sense. And 
what was that change? It took after it the preposition dro denoting 
separation, in Heb, 10: 22, éegavricuévos rag xagdias xo cuverdiicews 
rovngas, This they all translate “ purified, as to. our hearts from 
an evil conscience,” and justify themselves by appealing to the 
use of ¢ro. Prof. Stuart also translates the passage, “being puri- 
fied as to our hearts from a consciousness of evil.” Moreover, in 
his commentary on the passage, he thus appeals to this principle 
for defence: “ The construction ¢ggavrituévo: . . . dvd . . . shows 
that the participle éggéavricuévor is to be taken in the secondary or 
metaphorical sense, i. e. purified from, cleansed from.” The 
lexicographers above mentioned still further evince the correct- 
ness of the assertion that gavricw had assumed the secondary sense 
to purify, by appealing to the fact that in Ps. 51: 9, xon which 
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beyond all controversy, denotes to purify or cleanse, is in the 
Septuagint translated by ga»rifw. A higher proof cannot be given 
of the deep conviction of these illustrious scholars, of the reality, 
and of the resistless power of the great philological principle, so 
clearly stated, and so ably defended, by Dr. Halley and Prof. 
Wilson. 

And now, by the authority of this principle, we claim that the 
question as to the sense to purify, is decided in our favor, beyond 
the power of appeal—for, in our first reply to Dr. Carson, we 
adduced in evidence a passage from Justin Martyr, exactly similar 
to this, and involving the same identical principle, the supreme 

wer of which Dr. Halley and Prof. Wi!zon not only concede, 

ut earnestly assert and proclaim. §. 50, p. 155, also, §. 90. 
p- 195. 

In that passage, Bawritw relates to the mind, and is followed by 
ind, denoting separation, BarrioOyte thy wuyiy ard deyig xal awd 
whsovesias, dxd pldvov, dad moors, xal od 1d oGua xabagdr sorte, 

Note here the earnest and emphatic repetition of 4&aé before 
the various forms of pollution by which the soul is defiled, and from 
which it is to be purified. otice the antithetic term Ke@agdr 
applied to the body, clearly deciding that a purification of the 
soul was enjoined in the other member of the antithesis, and then 
let Prof. Wilson summon all his “philological acumen” and tell, 
if he can, why the sentence should not be translated, “se ruriFieD 
as to your soul from anger, and from covetousness, from envy, 
and from hatred, and, lo, your body is rurr.” He cannot translate 
it in any other way without renouncing evidence which Dr. 
Halley, sustained by his own endorsement, has pronounced “the 
best proof of a complete change of meaning,” evidence, the full 
weight of which is felt and acted on, not only by Prof. Stuart, but 
by all the leading modern lexicographers of the New Testament. 

That the learned Professor may feel the more deeply the force 
of this argument, we would refer him to the fact that he professes 
to have exhibited in his statement of evidence from the Greek 
classics every variety of structure occurring in the classic use of 
Bartitw, “ We are not aware (says he) that any variety of struc- 
ture has been omitted in the discussion.” And yet he may search 
through the whole field of classic usage, as stated by himself, and 
not find a case like that in Justin Martyr. Nay, more, he may 
search through the catalogues of instances of classic usage given 
by Prof. Stuart, Prof. J. H. Godwin, Dr. Carson, H. Stephens, 
and all other writers on this subject, and he cannot find such a case. 
It is no part of the classic usage of the word. It is found only in 
those religious uses of the word, in which the same causes existed to 
change its sense to the meaning, to purify, as existed in the case 
of gavrttw, and changed its sense to the same meaning. 
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We have now arrived at a point from which we can take a con- 
nected view of the Professor's mode of dealing with the celebrated 
passage, Sirach 31: 26, Bawtifduevos ard vexgov xal gddivy datduevos 
dyr0d ti apédyae tH loverge’ évr0v, “When one is baptized from a 
dead body and touches it again, of what avail is his cleansing.” 
Taking it all in all, the passage from p. 182 to p. 186, is the most 
remarkable specimen of criticial and controversial writing, that it 
has ever been our lot to meet. 

To this passage we'had appealed as a proof of the sense _purifi- 
cation in fentw, Our arguments were. 1. The regimen of 
Baznzitw demands the sense to purify. It is followed by éné denoting 
separation, and therefore requires before it a verb denoting, to pu- 
rify. The force of this kind of evidence we have developed and 
shown that it has the sanction of Prof. Wilson himself, as the very 
best. Prof. Stuart felt it, and translated accordingly. Dr. Carson 
so felt its power, that although he translated Sawrt:t{éuevos, immersed, 
yet he introduced by ellipsis the verb, to purify, “immersed to 
purify from”—thereby eosinesing that dd demands before it the 
sense, to purify. 

2. The circumstances, historial and ceremonial, demand that 
sense. The chief purifying agent in the case is the ashes of a 
heifer. Paul refers to these alone as purifying. So does Jose- 
phus. So does Philo, in describing this purification. Cyril of 
Alexandria, also speaks of baptizing with ashes. Now the real im- 
port of this part of the process is not a corporeal cleansing, for 
ashes, thus used, do not cleanse physically. It is an ideal purifica- 
tion ; that is, a ceremonial and symbolical purification. A sense 
as generic as purify, can include this, and the washing too—one 
less generic cannot. Hence both the regimen and the circum- 
stances, historical and ceremonial, demand that sense. 

Let us now take a connected view of the learned Professor’s cri- 
ticism on this argument. 

He admits that the process of cleansing, to which farttouevos 
refers, does include both the sprinkling with ashes, and the wash- 
ing with water ; moreover, he admits that “on a first inspection, 
the case seems strong for President Beecher, and the entire class 
of purifiers, who certainly occupy a respectable position in the 
— controversy.”—p. 183. 

e rejects the sense to purify here merely because, in his 
opinion, it has not been elsewhere independently proved. This, of 
course, assumes that the evidence for that sense in the passage 
itself is insufficient. But this ought to have been shown and not 
assumed. But he does not attempt to show it. He makes 
no efforts to point out the weak points of the argument. He 
merely assumes that it is devoid of strength: without an effort at 
proof, His general assertions that he has seen no proof of the 
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sense in question, and that it cannot be extracted from the verb, on 
sound philological principles, followed by the assertion that the way 
is perfectly opento receive new evidence in favor of that sense, and 
then by the assertion that to assign that sense to the verb involves 
an absurdity, we have already considered. We have also shown 
that this last assertion is at war with his own principles and prac- 
tise in the case of 022 and fért, We now add that this asser- 


tion is also in direct contradiction of his proof that fertito is a 
synonyme of iojw, for Aovw includes the idea of cleansing, or purify- 
ing, which he declares must be excluded from fuzrtitw, in order to 
avoid an absurdity. Either then it is not absurd to assign that 
idea to fasritw, or else that is absurd which he has proved to be an 
undoubted matter of fact. 

Again, his giving to baptism, the generic sense of a “ process 
of applying water,” whilst “the mere baptism does not inform us 
of the mode of application,” or of its effects, is another manifest 
contradiction of his theory, that baptism implies being under the 
water, and encompassed by it,and that this sense is co-extensive with 
its actual usage. The classic ideas, to encompass, to overwhelm, to 
cover, &c., have, according to him, all disappeared, and baptism 
now conveys merely the generic idea of any peveess of applying wa- 
ter, without reference to mode or effects. mode and effects the 
word tells us nothing, we must look at the circumstances and the 
context for light on these. According to this, if water, clean, or 
filthy, is applied in any quantity, and in any way, and with any 
aa it is a baptism. Whether true or false, this is certainly not 
the classic sense of the word. 

Having thus excluded all idea of purifying from the word bap- 
tism, to sustain himself, he strangely appeals to the authority of 
Schleusner and Robinson, both of whom include that idea in this 
word, as his own quotation from Schleusner shows, “ Qui abluit se 
a mortuo.” “He who has washed or cleansed himself from a dead 
body.” Schleusner also defines fantouds, purification. The Pro- 
fessor no less strangely appeals for support to the construction ; for 
the preposition 470 demands the sense to cleanse, or purify, be- 
fore it, as we have shown. And to crown all, he appeals to the 
circumstances, historical and ceremonial, all of which, as we have 
shown, demand the sense to purify. 

At all events, until he has shown not only that a6 and the cir- 
cumstances, do not demand the sense claimed by us, nay more, 
until he has shown that they forbid it, neither of which can he do, 
he has no right to appeal to them in support of his view. They 
testify not for him but for us. Surely the author of such criticism 
and philology should not be severe on others as it regards “ philolo- 
gical acumen.” 

But this use of 46 does not exhaust the full force of the argument, 
it is but a small part of it; for besides this one change of syn- 
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tactical structure, there are three others, of which the same things 
are true, namely, that they are entirely unknown to classic usage, 
and, also, that they have come into use just where causes 
were in operation tending to change the primary sense of Bartito, 
to the sense to purify, and still farther, that these changes of 
syntax correspond with and accommodate themselves to the 
change alleged, and obviously proceeded from it. 

It is admitted on all hands, that certain prepositions are used to 
denote in certain circumstances the relation of causality. By 
them the connection of an effect with its cause is denoted. Now 
according to our doctrine the verb ferritw has passed from the pro- 
cess denoted by its original sense to the effect of that process, that 
is, purification. It would be reasonable, then, that a form of syntax 
should come into existence adapted to trace this effect to its causes. 

Such is the fact. There are two such forms: one employing the 
po a ané, the other the preposition «x, for this purpose. 

asil, in his commentary on Is. 4: 4, speaks of té Bdéatioua 2 Waroc 
and 10 Béntiopa éx nvejuatos.—§ 55, p. 171. Now these are forms 
of syntactical construction totally unknown to the classical wri- 
ters of Greece. They are not at all adapted to describe the process 
denoted by the primary sense of fanritw. They areexactly adapted 
to trace the relation of an effect toits cause. Chrysostom thus uses 
the same syntactical structure with Ke6agw, to purify, to denote 
that relation, t& 8darog xal avedpatos xabargdusba, “we are purified by 
water, and by the Spirit.” Basil, in the same passage, uses it wit 
Kadagiouos thus tov éxtod -xvgis xabageouov. “ The purification 
which is effected by fire.” Are not all the conditions of Dr. Hal- 
ley here fulfilled ? 1s there not an entire change in the syntax 
from classical usage ? Does it not exactly correspond to the 
alleged change of sense, and accommodate itself to it? Then we 
have here, according to Dr. Halley and Prof. Wilson, “the best 
proof” ot the change of meaning alleged. 

Let us now consider a similar use of the preposition «xd. Ori- 
gen held to a purification by fire after deati, in the case of such 
as defiled themselves after baptism in this world. The case of such 
he regarded as peculiarly miserable. But that of such as did not 
need this purification as thrice happy. saxdgus 6 mi dedueros 
Banriouatos tov dnd wvgds. Happy is he who does not need the pu- 
rification which is to be effected by fire —§ 80, p. 262. Here again 
we have undeniably an entire departure from every usage of clas- 
sical syntax in the case of fartitw. But it is a change correspond- 
ing to the sense, to purify, and perfectly “ accommodating itself to 
that deflection of sense.” Of this the proof is easy. Chrysostom 
says, a0 daxgiwy xal %ouodoyioews xabaigoueba, “ By tears and 
confession we are purified.” Basil also speaks as before, of those 
who need tov und tov Bdatos xabagropuod, “the purification effected by 
water.” Dr. Halley then, and Prof. Wilson, are our authority for 
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asserting that there is here also the best proof of that sense of 
Bartitw, for which we contend. 

Let us now proceed to the last instance of this kind. The prim- 
itive sense of Sanritw denotes in the classics, as all admit, a process. 
But in the classics é«4 never connects it in regimen with the bap- 
tizing fluid. The classic world has been searched in vain for such 
an instance. But as soon as we come into the region of the 
alleged religious use of farritw to denote the effect purification, 
then the structure of the language changes, and d:¢ is found after 
Bowritw and always uniting it in regimen with the genitive of a 
purifying cause of some Kind. Now let it be well noted, that 
this is the very construction which is assumed in like cases by 
Kabagitw.—Ionoi dst Saxgiuy ixabagiobyoar, saysan author who as- 
sumed the name of Athanasius. Following the same syntactical 
law, we find such cases as, Bartto dia xvetmatos, or di Batog, or dec 
nugés, or Juk peravojias, ur dud wabots, or duck Jaxgiwy, or Ji aiuatos, 
—to ray by the Spirit, or by water, or by fire, or by repentance, 
or by suffering, or by tears, or by blood.—$ 64, p. 206. In such 
cases as to baptize by repentance, or by suffering, it is peculiarly 
clear that no idea of the process denoted by the primary sense of 
Bastitw.is at all admissible, and in every one of the preceding cases, 
the sense to purify is clearly demanded on the principles of Dr. 
Halley and Professor Wilson. 

One case from Gregory Thaumaturgus, “ex abundantia,” is all 
that we need to quote.—§ 80, p. 263. He represents Christ as 
saying to John, Baértsdy me tov uéddovta Bamtivew rovg xiotetortas Ot 
Bdaros, xal wvévwatos xa mveds. That he does not here denote the 

rocess implied in the primitive sense of faztitw is plain, because 
in immediate connection he denotes that by Kazadvw to immerse. 
It is plain also, because he shows in the close‘of the sentence, that 
he is referring solely to the purifying effect of the spirit, water, 
and fire. These considerations, taken in connection with the use 
of an entirely new syntactical structure, “accommodating itself 
to the deflection of sense,” authorize us once more to say, that we 
have here “the best proof of a complete change of meaning” in 
Bantito, 

Now, if in any of the preceding cases, the context seemed to 
gainsay the grammatical structure, it might seem to cause us some 
perplexity. But it is far otherwise. In every instance, without 
exception, the context strongly favors the sense which the syntac- 
tical structure demands. Particularly is this true in the cases 
taken from Basil, § 55, p. 170.—He declares, in the context, an 
exact agreement in meaning between the prophecy of Isaiah, that 
the Messiah should purify by the spirit of judgment and the spirit 
of burning, and that of John, that he should baptize with fire. 
Nay more, in the same connection he explicitly defines Béatopa 
as meaning purification. Origen also, in his context, clearly evin- 
ces that in speaking of 10d Bamnticpatog tov dnd aveds he refers to 
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purification as an effect of fire, and not to a process of envelop- 
ment or immersion, He nies of him who needs this baptism as 
coming to the fire, and of the fire as eying ee. and finding wood, 
hay and stubble, and consuming them. his is purification. It 
is not immersion. In accordance with this, Basil says in another 
place, De Spirit, Sanct., Cap. 15, that this trial by fire at the judg- 
ment spoken of by Paul, in I. Cor. 3: 16, and just referred to by 
Origen, is the baptism of fire, ro tod mugog Bawnoua. 

We will now call the attention of the learned Professor to a 
class of facts well adapted still more thoroughly to test his doctrine, 
that, to avoid an absurdity we must confine the sense of Bartitw to 
the process denoted by its primitive usage, and not use it to denote 
the effect purification —§ 65, p. 200. Origen Homil, 2 on Jer., 
speaks of the happiness of the man who preserves the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit, 6 tygjoes to Béwnoua tov xvetuatos ayiov, In 
Homil. 7, on Judges, he says that few are so happy as to preserve 
it unspotted to the end of life. Is it necessary fie us to say that 
the process denoted by the primitive sense of Setitw is not of a 
nature to be preserved at all? How can a man preserve a pro- 
cess of immersion, or of overwhélming, or of envelopment ? ff he 
does not desire to be drowned in his baptism, it must of necessity be’ 
temporary. Did any sane man ever try to keep himself in a process 
of perpetual immersion from and after the hour of his baptism un- 
til death, taking pains to keep the water clean so as to preserve 
his immersion unspotted ? 

Is it not plain that there is no way to avoid the absurdity of 
such an idea, but to assign to fdrnoue the sense purification, an 
effect which we can consistently speak of as preserved, and 
preserved unspotted to the end of life ?—The cases quoted from 
Origen are not solitary instances. It were easy to multiply them. 
The idea of preserving baptism unspotted till the close of life 
pervaded all patristic antiquity. 

In order still further to test the Professor’s doctrine that we are 
to confine fSerritw to a process, and to exclude the idea of the 
effects of that process, we would ask his attention to a passage 
from the author of the Opus Imperfectum on Matthew, formerly 
and ro comms | re added as a Latin translation of a work of 
item he Romish church, Popes, and authors of theolo- 
gical summaries, quote it as Chrysostom’s. Manhusius s it 
as Chrysostom’s, but needing correction. Baronius, Tillemont, 
Erasmus, and Montfaucon do not regard it as the work of Chry- 
sostom. There is, however, internal evidence that it is a translation 
from some Greek author—particularly the use of the Latin in asa 
translation of the Greek tv, even in cases where é is equivalent to 
dea or the Latin per. The work was written after Theodosius the 
Great, between the years 400 and 600. 

He describes a baptism by fire, different in idea from that of 
Origen and of Basil, §. 61, p. 189. By fire he understands the 
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severe trials of life, the fire of the furnace of affliction. By this fire 
he says that the servants of God are baptized, and the servants of 
the devil are not baptized. He gives the reasons of this statement. 
In the case of a child of God, “in fornacem tentationis missus, de- 
positis peccatis sanctificatur,” “being placed in the furnace of 
affliction, he renounces his sins and is sanctified.’ The proof 
that the servants of the Devil “non baptizantur in igne,” “are not 
baptized by fire,” is this, “ Quia non potest fieri ut depositis sordibus 
emundetur qui totus est sordidus.” .“ Because he who is totally 
impure cannot thus lay aside his sins and be purified.” Is it not 
plain to a demonstration that this argument proves that in one 
case the effect purification takes place ; in the other, it does not? 
Is it not equally plain, that if this proves that baptism takes place 
in one case and not in the other, that baptism and purification 
mean the same thing ? 

Still more clearly does this appear by the illustration which he 
uses. He compares a child of the devil to a brick or tile made of 
clay, and applies to him the Latin proverb, “laborem perdit qui 
laterem lavat,” he loses his labor who washes a brick, thus, “ Begin 
to wash a brick in water ; will it ever be made clean? No: but 

*by stirring up the clay it is rendered more polluted.” And as the 
result of the whole, he thus sums up the matter, “for he is purified 
(mundatur) in whom is something good by which he can be 
purified.” 


Let us put this in the form of a hae cg 


Major. He only is purified by the fire of trials in whom is 
something good, by which he may be purified. 

Minor. In the children of the devil there is nothing good, but 
they are all polluted. 

onclusion. Therefore, the children of the devil, are not and 
cannot be baptized by the fire of trials. 

Now, it is never right to ascribe to a man of common sense, a 
gross blunder in logic, if his words admit of a sense consistent with 
sound reasoning. Assign to baptize the sense to purify, and the 
reasoning is sound, and the only way in which Prof. Wilson can 
escape that sense is by inexcusably stultifying the author upon 
whose words we are commenting. 

There is a similar case in Ambrose (§. 58, p. 167), in which he 
declares that the washings of the heathen are not baptisms, because 
they do not really purify the soul, but rather pollute it. “Lavacra 
sunt, baptismata esse non possunt.” “They are washings, bap- 
tisms they cannot be.” But why can they not be baptisms ? 
Listen to his reason : “caro lavatur, non culpa diluitur, immo. in 
illo lavacro contrahitur.” “The flesh indeed is washed, but sin is 
not washed away, nay, in that washing sin is contracted.” Let 
the Professor, if he can, show that here the word baptism denotes 
merely a process, without reference to its effects. Ambrose could 
not more effectually refute that doctrine. He tells us in these 
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words where purification is, there is baptism, where it is not, there 
baptism cannot be, for the mere external process of applying water 
to the body is not a baptism. This assertion of Ambrose, as we 
have remarked, has especial reference to the purification of the 
mind. In the highest sense, no man is baptized till his mind is 
purified from sin, let him go through whatever external cleansing 
he may. But when he is purified from sin, then he is truly bap- 
tized. Here, then, Ambrose pointedly removes the idea of an 
external process from the word, and limits it solely to an internal 
effect, that is purification. 

The coincidence of these views with the passage of Justin on 
which we have commented, is too obvious to need remark. “Be 
baptized,” says that father, “as to your mind, from anger, and 
from covetousness, from envy, and from hatred, and, lo, your body 
is pure.” External processes are of no avail till the mind is bap- 
tized from sin, but if the mind is baptized from sin the body is 
pure. Here, too, all external processes are excluded and the mind 
is fixed on purification as the exclusive sense of Bortitm. 

For the present, we will suspend this process of commenting on 
evidence, not because our store is at all exhausted, but still farther 
to test the Professor’s own theory of the meaning of Bazriters. 

Let us, then, consider the practical effects of his theory. If the 
command is not to purify, but to encompass with water, or to 
envelop in water, then, after all, the Baptists can well demand of 
the Professor, what better mode of fulfilling this command can be 
found than immersion? They may well say, “suppose that we 
give up the absolute necessity of dipping to baptism, and only 
insist on encompassing the baptized person with water, or envelop- 
ing him in water. ould you gain anything by trying to over- 
whelm him with water, or to pour water over him properly located 
in a vessel, till he is encompassed with and under it? Is not our 
mode of enveloping in all respects the most decorous and the 
most convenient ? 

Sure we are, that to such an argument the learned Professor 
could make no logical reply. 

In classic usage, that which is said to be baptized is always all 
enveloped in the baptizing fluid, unless some part is excepted. If 
soldiers are described as baptized not totally, but partially, it is 
said that they were baptized to their waist, or to their breast, &c. 
So far, then, as they were baptized they were entirely enveloped 
in water. For proof of this we refer to the Professor's own ex- 
amples. Nor is this all. The word implies that all parts that are 
baptized are simultaneously in a state of envelopment. When 
soldiers are said to be baptized up to their breast, it does not mean 
that water is poured first on one side of the body and then on the 
other, and then behind, and then before ; but all parts, so long as 
they are baptized, are simultaneously surrounded by the fluid. 
Hence, even if a man were to be sprinkled on all parts of his body 
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in succession by water, or blood, or ashes, still, he would not be 
baptized in the classic sense of the word. In a shower-bath, he might 
be, for a time, encompassed with water, but even then he would 
not be under water, in Dr. Gale’s sense, and if he was, this would 
be no improvement on the Baptist mode of baptizing. 

To sum up all in few words, if the Professor’s theory is true, the 
common mode of sprinkling is no baptism at all, and there is no 
mode of baptizing so good as that of the Baptists. 

The learned Professor seems to be aware that he is liable to an 
assault from this quarter. Indeed, he tells us that Baptists oa 
strongly that even if the mode of immersion cannot always 
made out in ferrite, yet it confessedly indicates a far more copious 
application of water than consists with sprinkling. In view 
of this, he says, if Baptists are prepared to make a transition 
from mode to the quantity of the baptizing element, we are 
not without hope that the guaestio verata between us and 
them, will reach a speedy and felicitous adjustment. That it 
would, on Prof. Wilson’s ground, reach a speedy adjustment does 
noteseem to us at all improbable, for there is but one reasonable 
result on that ground, viz., that all shall adopt the Baptist mode of 
encompassing or enveloping with water. For the question does 
not refer merely to the quantity of water, but to the thing com- 
manded, which is, by the Professor’s own statement, to encompass 
the baptized object with the baptizing element. But though such 
an adjustment might be “speedy,” we should by no means regard 
it as “ felicitous” and we very much doubt whether the Professor 
himself would so regard it. 

Thus far we have said nothing of the ——— analogies, 
and theological ingenuity,” which Prof. W. opposes to “ philo- 
logical acumen.” e have been content to test our argument and 
his acumen, on his own chosen ground. 

But we arefar from admitting that the great analogy on which a 
main part of our argument rests, is at all questionable. The Pro- 
fessor has, indeed, carefully avoided all use of it, but in so doing 
he has fatally obscured that fundamentally important subject, the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost. But there is not time, at present, to 
consider this momentous theme, and with it, the true relations of 
theology to this great argument. 

But as it is our purpose soon to make some remarks on the work 
of Dr. Halley, to which Prof. Wilson so often refers as his guide, 
we shall reserve a full consideration of these parts of the subject 
till that time. We wili conclude by remarking, that although we 
regret that the Professor should give the inflelth of his name 
against us to those who rely more on names than on arguments, 
still it is a consolation that he has never assailed our opinions with 
any arguments at all, but that on the few points wherein he differs 
from us, he has assailed and overthrown his own opinions with ar- 
guments of the most unanswerable kind. He is, in fact, entirely 
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on our side, though not apparently aware of it ; and as it ishard to 
maintain opposing positions, or to advocate both sides of the ques- 
tion, we trust that he will soon free his views from those few errors 
by which a treatise, otherwise very able, is rendered so contradic- 
tory and self-destructive. 


ARTICLE Il. 
OUR AGE—ITS PROGRESS, PROSPECTS, AND DEMANDS. 
Br Rev. Rosenrt Bainrp, D. D., New York. 


Tue Age in which we live is emphatically one of Procress, 
Throughout the civilized world there has been a marked ad- 
vance ; not equally in all directions ; not equally in any direction ; 
but still in all a real, decided, palpable advance. Let us consider 
some of those subjects in which this Progress is most marked ; or 
rather, in which the interests of humanity are most deeply involv- 
ed :—beginning with those things that most concern the material 
interests of mankind. 

1. Observe the progress which is seen in the development of 
the resources of Nature. What an advance is making in agricul- 
ture ; in the modes of increasing the fertility of soils; in the ap- 
plication of the principles of chemistry to the accomplishment of 
this end; as well as in the great improvements that have been 
effected in all the implements of husbandry. What changes are 
occurring in this respect; changes which are diminishing the 
labor, increasing the leisure, and consequently improving the 
opportunities of the farmer! What progress in augmenting the 
means of sustaining human existence, and the capacity of our 
earth tosupport an immense population. Who can tell how great 
that capacity will prove, when all the resources of the earth shall 
have been fully developed by the aid of science combined with 
art? What man can venture to assert that he sees the limits which 
the almighty Creator has fixed, saying: “Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther ?” 

If those political economists who are so much troubled at the 
thought that this globe is in danger of being overstocked with 
inhabitants, and who see, or think they see, nothing but wide-spread 
famine and wretchedness in reserve for them, could but obtain a 
prophetic glance at the immense progress which the world is evi- 
dently destined to make in this respect, perhaps their gloomy fore- 
bodings would give place to cheerful hope and sustaining confi- 
dence ; or at any rate, they would find the fulfilment of their appre- 
hensions postponed to a period beyond the reach of human fore- 
sight. 

©. Nor is this advance less worthy of observation, in respect to 
its development of the means by which human existence is ren- 
dered comfortable. How wonderful has been the increase of man- 
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ufactures, and the consequent augmentation of the well-being and 
happiness of mankind, within the last half century! There are 
few, if any, countries in the civilized world, where there has not 
been some progress in this respect ; a progress which has not only 
increased the wealth of those countries, but also improved the 
health, contributed to the longevity, and materially multiplied the 
enjoyments of all classes of the people. It is a fact which no one 
can deny, that the poorer, as well as the middle classes, in many 
countries, are far better clad and housed, and in every sense live 
more comfortably, at a less expense, than they did in former times. 

3. The Progress of our Age is seen in the augmented facilities 
for intercourse,—national, international, cecumenical, we might 
almost say. If we begin by noticing the common roads, how 

at an improvement has taken place in almost every portion of 
the civilized world. If welook back one-hundred years, the roads 
of England (and the same is true of the Continent as_it was even 
fifty years ago), were in a most wretched condition. In this re- 
spect the advance has been as great in France, in Germany, in 
Italy, in Russia, in Denmark, and in Spain. In fact there is 
scarcely a country, within the pale of civilization, where there 
has not been a great amelioration in this matter. The influence it 
has exerted‘upon the facilities and convenience of travel is obvious. 

But half a century has elapsed since the invention of the steam- 
boat ; and already how extensive is the use that has been made of 
it! Not to speak of our own country, on every river, lake, and 
bay of which it is to be found, we meet with it in almost every 
other region. On the waters of the Amazon, the Orinoco, and La 
Plata—along the coast of Peru, New Granada, and Chili—from 
Panama to California and Oregon; “its lines have gone out 
through all the earth.” Whilst in Europe there is not a navigable 
river, or sea, or lake, on which there are not steamboats running. 
In Great Britain and the continental countries, the number is 
great, and constantly increasing. There are thirty on Lake Ma- 
lar, in Sweden ; there are seventy or eighty on the Danube; they 
are to be seen urging their way along the distant Wolga; they 
plough the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf and 
the Indian Ocean, and thread their course amid the archipelagos 
that bound the southeastern coast of Asia. Such too has been the 
history of the rail-road, which, like a vast net-work, has already 
covered our own country, and is daily extending itself over the 
plains of Europe and South America. 

Who indeed can accurately calculate and nicely weigh all the 
influences, political, social, economical, intellectual, and religious, 
which these increased means and facilities of intercourse, in com- 
merce and in travel, are destined to exert upon mankind? When 
fully developed, and made to pervade the nations, as they will ere 
long, they will constitute bonds of amity stronger than iron, and 
more durable than brass, to hold the nations together. Is not this 
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the manifest tendency of things—the glorious destiny of the human 
race ? 

4. As a result, perhaps, of this increasing intercourse among 
the nations, or at least as one of the exponents of the progress 
which marks our age, we mention the growing spirit of freedom of 
commerce, which is eminently in accordance with the spirit of our 
Christianity. We have no political aims.in these remarks. What 
is technically called “ Free Trade,” may not’be reducible to prac- 
tice, in its most unrestricted sense. ut we are persuaded that 
the best interests of the great family of nations, which, after all, 
constitutejbut one race, will be advanced in proportion as their seve- 
ral economies are made to coincide with the Divine economy, as 
displayed in the original and providential arrangement of the af- 
fairs of this world ; in its variety of climate, soil, and productions ; 
and in the consequent diversity of habits in the human race, adap- 
ted to this variety. It is susceptible of demonstration that the 
more extensively a reciprocally beneficial intercourse can be esta- 
blished among the nations, the more effectually and delightfully will 
the best interests of humanity entire be promoted. It is in this 
way that is to be extended and maintained throughout all the world, 
a universal brotherhood, established through the heavenly influences 
of a Christianity which teaches us that God has “ made of one 
blood all nations of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth ;” 
that every member of the human race is our,brother; and that 
every individual of that race to whom we can do any good thing 
is our neighbor. 

5. Among the manifestations of progress which mark our Age, 
should be placed the increased interest which is felt in behalf of 
the unfortunate and miserable. Of this we have a striking proof 
in the humane establishments founded on the best bases, and under 
the best influences, which have sprung up in so many countries, 
and in none more extensively than in our own. We refer to the 
“ Asylums,” and other institutions for the deaf and dumb, for the 
blind, for the orphans, for exposed youth, for the deranged; and 
others that might be placed in the same category. We refer also 
to the increased attention given to “Prison Discipline,” or the 
right treatment of men undergoing confinement for their crimes. 
In some countries great progress has been made in relation to all 
these subjects; whilst in others there is only a beginning. Upon 
the whole, there has been much advance throughout the civilized 
world, in this respect, within the last fifty years. Thisis certainly 
a most auspicious omen, and a delightful pledge of future advance- 
ment. 

6. The progress of our era is seen in the increased attention 
devoted to the subject of popular education in so many countries. 
How full of hope are the efforts made with so sind success to 

‘Acts 17: 26. 
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promote the instruction of the “masses,” as they are called (not 
always in a Christian spirit) ; in Prussia and all the rest of Ger- 
many, including at least the Germanic and Italian portions of the 
Austrian Empire, in Holland, Belgium, France, Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, and Greece, as well as in some other portions of the civil- 
ized world. This blessed cause is awakening interest, to a 
greater or less extent, in all Christendom, yea, beyond it; for a 
most laudable disposition is manifested even in Turkey to intro- 
duce an effective system of popular education. Among ourselves, 
the subject has received much attention, and much is being done. 
In our own happy land, as well as in Great Britain, and some 
other countries, Sunday-schools have done much to difluse the 
blessings of a moral education among millions of youth. That 
the influence of all these agencies is beginning to be felt in the 
increased taste for books, in the desire for instruction by means 
of public lectures and discussions, is most certain. Its effects in 
arousing the human mind to inquiry are leading to momentous 
results, and are too manifest to be lost sight of any longer. 

That what is called “higher education,” is also advancing in 
many portions of the civilized world, is no less certain; and it is 
ominous of great good for coming times. In this, reference is 
made to the increasing number and superior character of High 
schools and Academies for the youth of both sexes, and of Colleges 
and Universities adapted to the demands of the times. This is 
emphatically the case in our own country. It is also true of some 
others, among which we may mention the kingdom of modern 
Greece. That unhappy country, which is, even now, barely 
emerging from the desolation of the long and bloody Revolution 
by which she became emancipated from Asiatic despotism and 
barbarism, has done wonders in the way of educating her indi- 

nt but intelligent youth. She has her Normal School, her four 
Gymnasia, her University, with its twenty-five professors, and two 
hundred and fifty students ; and her four hundred common schools. 
And we know of nothing more noble than the deep interest mani- 
fested by some rich Greeks living in Smyrna, Constantinople, Sa- 
lonica, Vienna, and Corfu, in the subject of education in the land 
of their fathers, vee in some cases, it is not the land of their 
nativity. A certain Greek merchant gave one-hundred thousand 
dollars to found the University of Athens; another forty or fifty 
thousand to erect an admirable Observatory ; another one hundred 
thousand to establish a Theological Seminary in Athens; several 
have given largely to foundthe Gymnasia, and support the common 
schools to which we have referred. Does not this speak well for 
the “degenerate” children, as they are often termed, of the land of 
ality—ot origin and language. 

10. But if this age be marked by struggles in the political world, 
by efforts to regain the civil rights which God has granted to 

umanity, it is not less illustrious for another struggle—not yet 
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inventions ie this. The discoveries in science in our own 
times have not been surpassed by those of any other era, Nor 
have they been wholly of a speculative or impracticable cha- 
racter. Those in relation to Electricity and Galvanism have 
resulted in the construction of the Electro-magnetic Telegraph, 
one of the most remarkable inventions of any age, and which is 
destined to exert great influence upon the business of men as well 
as to facilitate their intercourse. q 

8. And in this connection we would notice the increasing free- 
dom and influence of the Press. In this, reference is not made so 
much to the publication of books, although that topic is also 
worthy of remark, as to the growing freedom and influence of the 
periodical press, and especially what is commonly called the “news- 
paper press.” How singular the changes that are now occurring 
in many parts of the world in this respect. Would that the pro- 
gress manifested in some directions were equal in all! This is far 
from being the case. In our own country the press is free, and 
its influence almost omnipotent. But in some countries it is still 
greatly shackled. Blessed be God, those shackles are in one nation 
after another, falling to the ground. Nor is the day very distant 
when the press will, in all civilized lands, stand disenthralled and 
free. 

Nor is it irrelevant to the subject to dwell with so much interest 
on this topic ; for, whatever some may think or say, it is the news- 
paper, in one form or another, that is to instruct and mould the 
people of our Age. Books are of use, of great use ; and they will 
continue to be the depositories of knowledge ; but the masses have, 
as a general thing, neither the disposition nor the time to read 
books. They can, however, find leisure to peruse daily a column 
or a paragraph of a newspaper; and in the course of a year, such 
reading will not be inconsiderable in quantity. And though, in 
many instances, the quality may not be what it ought, yet, in most 
cases, it will be profitable. If the press be liable to abuse, so is 
every other discovery. And if the wicked employ it in dissemi- 
nating evil, the virtuous, the patriotic, the righteous can employ it, 
if they will, for counteraction, by doing good. 

It is interesting to notice how rapid has been the increase in the 
number of newspapers throughout the world, within the last fifty, 
and even within the last twenty-five years. To say nothing of our 
country and Great Britain, in both of which this increase has been 
immense, how wonderfully these vehicles of thought and knowled 
have multiplied in France, Germany, and Italy, especially within 
the last few months. ‘T'wo years ago there was one newspaper in 
Rome, and that of an insignificant size and character ; now there 
are several published daily. In the poor country of Norway, which 
has institutions more essentially free than any other on the Conti- 
nent, there are more than one hundred and twenty newspapers. 
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In Greece, notwithstanding the extreme poverty. of the pon le, 
there are twenty-four newspapers, eighteen of which are published 
at Athens—several of them daily papers, and many of them con- 
ducted with much talent. The editors of these papers, in conjunc- 
tion with the professors in the University, are performing a great 
and caeenlatel work ; they are effecting the purification of the 
modern Greek, expelling from it foreign and barbarous words, and 
bringing it as.near, and as fast as possible to the model of the an- 
cient Greek—the glorious language of Homer, of Herodotus, and 
of Demosthenes. 5 7 

9. Intimately connected with, and in fact consequent upon, this 
wide and rapid diffusion of opinion, of argument, of light, we 
behold a mighty awakening of the human mind to question and 
investigate anew every subject. There is an increasing disposi- 
tion to take nothing on authority, to receive nothing merely as 
tradition. Everything in science, morals, religion, politics, econo- 
my, and even law, must be re-examined, re-judged, and re-decided. 
A momentous revolution is going forward in the moral, religious, 
and scientific world, Whatever cannot stand the test of the 
most rigid scrutiny, is rejected as useless, if not pernicious. 

In this great movement and collision of mind, what a change is 
coming over the political world! Nations are rising up to inter- 
rogate the tyrants who have held them in subjection, and to 
compel them to concede the just rights of the people, or retire 
from their thrones. At length, mankind are assuming an erect 
posture, and demanding that the governments which they must 
obey shall be such as they themselves shall choose to establish. 
They are beginning to think that whilst it is unquestionable that 
God has ordained order and government for the nations, He has 
left its forms and details to those who are to be its subjects. 

To what mighty changes, also, are the adoption and propagation 
of these principles giving rise! Revolution after revolution has 
swept over some of the fairest portions of the civilized world, and 
shaken to its most vital recesses the very structure of civil society. 
In some countries the regal dominion is suffered to preserve little 
more than a nominal existence. In others,thrones are overturned, 
and popular governments have planted themselves in their stead. 
A wonderful conflict has commenced, the end of which lies in the 
unknown future. “On one side,” as it has been eloquently said, “are 
hereditary and absolute power, military organization, the dominion 
of force ; on the other, the practical recognition of the great doc- 
trines of equality and justice.” And there is now to be seen a 
reconstruction of governments, founded on the basis of nation- 
ality—of origin and language. : 

10. But if this age be marked by struggles in the political world, 
by efforts to regain the civil rights which God has granted to 

umanity, it is not less illustrious for another struggle—not yet 
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so widel re in, but incomparably more important—a 
struggle for om of the conscience and the soul, in all matters 
that concern religion. In this struggle, hierarchical despotism is 
often united with the secular, or rather makes use of the latter as 
its instrument, as its slave, to do the drudgery of suppressing 
Religious Liberty. On the one side, stands hoary tradition, 
ecclesiastical authority, priestly ambition ; on the other, the unso- 
phisticated reason, the common sense and impulse of mankind, 
and the Word of God. 

11. And lastly, our Era is characterized by the waking up of 
the church of God, to the great work of diffasing Christianity 
throughout the unevangelized nations of the earth. The spirit of 
primitive zeal is, in some measure, revisiting the church, and the 
desire is beginning to be felt to obey the Saviour’s last command, 
to ‘preach the gospel to every creature.” 

Not only so, but the providence of God is opening the Heathen 
and Mohammedan world—as it never was before—for the recep- 
tion of the glorious gospel. So that scarcely one of the twelve 
hundred missionaries, who have gone forth from Great Britain, 
the United States, and other Protestant countries, to preach Christ, 
can be said to be exposed to violence at the hands of those whom 
they are laboring to save; whether in Asia, in Africa, in the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, and of the Pacific Ocean, or 
among the aboriginal tribes on our Western frontier. What 
period can compare with the present in this respect ? 

And further, the same Saviour-King who ruleth over all, is also 
opening the Papal world, to re-commence, in this nineteenth 
century, the glorious Reformation of the sixteenth. And, in some 
portions of it, the work has fairly begun. 

Still more: whilst this great movement proceeds, God is resus- 
citating the Truth in the decayed Protestant churches of the 
continent, and, indeed, of the whole Protestant world. Millions 
of Bibles, and religious tracts and books, have been disseminated 
among the Protestant nations of Europe and our own hemisphere. 
Spiritual life is returning—slowly, alas, yet certainly—to the 
churches of the Reformation. 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of the characteristics of the Age in 
which we live, and which mark its Procress. And who, in taking 
a retrospective view of what has been accomplished during this 
Age, and a survey of what is now doing, can fail to conclude that 
its Prospects are glorious ? 

There is something cheering in the very sound of the word 
Procress. It sustains hope, and encourages effort. We have all 
felt its magic influence when, however fatigued in pursuing a 
toilsome way, we were reminded that every step we took was 
bringing us nearer to the desired end of our journey. The student 
is conscious of its charm, when he reflects, in the weary moments 
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of midnight study, that however severe the efforts he is compelled 
to make, they are securing his advance towards the goal set 
before him, in the proper culture and discipline of his faculties, 
and the acquisition of the knowledge which his profession will 
demand. So it is delightful to know that this Age is one of 
Progress ; that everything in it that is valuable to human happiness 
and the elevation of the human race, is in a condition of progress ; 
that all the great interests of humanity are advancing, not retro- 
grading. And this'is precisely the true state of the case ; and it is 
a most cheering and hope-inspiring fact. 

Who can fail to rejoice at the thought of the progress which 
the world will yet see, and at no distant day, in the vast develop- 
ment of the resources.of nature—in the great accumulation of the 
means of subsistence to man and beast, which the application of 
science is destined to effect? What has been accomplished in 
this respect may be as nothing in comparison with that which 
remains to be seen. In the implements of agriculture, and all the 
machinery connected with it, almost equally-remarkable progress 
is to be expected. The day will come when there will be a vast 
improvement in this respect, in such countries as Spain, South 
America, Mexico, France, Italy, Greece, and Turkey, and in all 
the uncivilized and semi-civilized lands. Of this this there is at 
present great need. In Greece, the plough which they still use can 
be no other than that which Triptolemus, the father of agriculture, 


according to classic fable—invented! How delightful the thought 
that the day is not far distant, when the abundant productions of 
the earth—the cotton and silk of the warmer climates, the flax 
and wool of the temperate and colder ones—shall, thro the aid 
of improved TEN TH processes, supply the whole human 


family with comfortable clothing; when an unclad savage shall 
be seen no longer on continent or island. Is there not something 
cheering in this? Our Age will witness the near approach of 
this grand consummation. It will witness the diffusion, among the 
people of every shore and nation, of the blessings of commerce, of 
the arts, of social intercourse—the dissemination of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity among all the human race—the equalization 
of the advantages which God has destined for mankind—the re- 
construction of a real and universal Brotherhood! 

And certainly an increasing light and progress in the correct 
principles of political economy will lend a powerful concurrence 
to hasten the day when the nations of this world will be bound 
together by universal intercourse, by reciprocally advantageous 
commerce, and by the manifestation of all the sympathies and the 
kindness which the religion of Jesus Christ enjoins. The progress 
already made by our Age in this respect will fully justify us in 
entertaining the hope of far greater things. Nor need we doubt 
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that there will be equal progress in all that tends to.alleviate the 
sufferings of Humanity. 

When we consider the progress made in popular education 
since the commencement of this century, who can undertake to 
define the limits it may attain before its close? It would be safe 
to assert that the number of persons who can read has increased 
ten fold within the bounds of Christendom since the epoch of 
the Reformation—or little more than three centuries and a quarter 

o. We have already indicated the countries in which this 

rorress has been most remarkable within our day. But who 
can tell us what that progress will be, not only in popular education, 
but also in the higher culture of the human mind, and the develop- 
ment of its vast powers during the next fifty years? And who 
can predict to what discoveries and inventions this development 
may lead? 

f there has been progress likewise in the liberation of the press, 
and in the application of its great resources to the diffusion of all 
sorts of knowledge among the people, what may we not expect in 
the course of a few years? Are not the days of despotism over 
the Press numbered? And when it shall be unfettered in all lands, 
how wonderful will be its influence upon the destinies of the 
human race ! 

And what shall I say of the prospects of this Age in respect to 
civil and political freedom? Are there not bright signs of progress 
here? Let the upheaving of the nations, the overturning of 
thrones in the old world, within the last six months, answer that 
question. The acmé of this movement is yet far in the distance ; 
nor is there any symptom of a disposition on the part of humanity 
to return to the despotism of by-gone ages, whatever may be the 
evils of the transition through which it is passing. 

Sixty-five years ago there were, besides our own newly-estab- 
lished Republic, but nine constitutional governments in the whole 
world; two monarchies, Great Britain and Sweden; and seven 
republics, Holland, Switzerland, and the five free cities of Ger- 
many.’ But how stands the case now? Of the sixty-six or seven 
states in Europe (fifty-five of which are, properly speaking, inde- 
pendent) all but two have obtained constitutions, or will obtain 
them in the course of a few weeks. These two exceptions are 
Russia and Turkey; countries in which there still is more of 
Asiatic barbarism than of European civilization. 

And when will this great movement end? When all men 
throughout the world shall have wrested from the hands of des- 
potism those rights with which their common Maker has endowed 
them ; among which is the choice of rulers and the making of laws 
in accordance with which the government is to be carried on 


1 Hampure, Luseckx, Bremen, Franxrort (on the Maine), Danrzic. The 
last named has since been absorbed by Prussia. 
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among them. This work has been commenced. Many and 
severe struggles are to be met: much blood, there is reason to 
fear, will flow; many a martyr must die for that glorious cause, 
in which a Russell and a Sydney mounted to the scaffold, and a 
Hampden fell on the battle-field. But in the end, that glorious 
cause will triumph. The contest will be long and dreadful, but 
the prize is worthy of it all; for, next to the despotism of Satan, 
that of our corrupt fellow-men is not only the most inveterate but 
the most odious. Yes, this great movement will advance. No 
doubt, many mistakes will be made; many a temporary defeat 
will be experienced; hypocritical friends, imprudent advisers, 
ignorant and incapable advocates and guides, as well as avowed 
enemies, will give it many a severe blow; but it will surmount 
all obstacles, and Humanity. entire will be redeemed from tyran- 
nical governments. 

Nor will the struggle for Religious Freedom be less successful. 
It is less advanced than that of Political Liberty ; but this glorious 
cause is making progress; and that progress has been greatly © 
augmented by the revolutions of the last few months in the old 
world. 

In the Protestant world (to the glory of the principles of the 

ospel, which the Reformation revived wherever it prevailed) there 
Fes been a far greater progress than in the other portions of 
Christendom. All. the real, effective Religious Liberty in the 
world, until very recently, has been found in Protestant countries. 
Alas, some of them have disgraced the glorious Faith which they 
profess by a mean bigotry, and a rigid intolerance, unworthy of the 
present Age, or, indeed, of any age. Blessed be God, the times of 
that ignorance and injustice which Protestants had inherited from 
Rome, are now rapidly passing away; and the day is drawing 
near when all men will be free to profess such religious faith, and 
render such external evidences of it, as may commend themselves 
to their judgment and conscience, without hindrance from the 
Civil Power. 

And how cheering is the prospect of our Age in relation to the 
work of spreading the gospel, both at home and abroad—both 
within Christendom and beyond it! It is true, we are called upon 
to mourn that so little is yet doing, in comparison with what the 
world demands, with what might be done, and with the resources 
and means of those who profess to be Christians, and do really hold 
the great and fundamental doctrines of the gospel. On this point 
there is much cause for sorrow. But we must look at the bright 
as well as the dark side of the picture. Compared with the past 
there is much to encourage in what is at present doing by the 
church of Christ. It is cheering to see that every evangelical and 
true branch of that church, by whatever denomination called, and 
whether great or small as to numbers and influence, is every year 
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becoming more and more interested in the work of extending the 
kingdom of God at home and abroad. The existence of this mis- 
sionary spirit, and the efforts to which it is leading, constitute one 
of the most interesting and important characteristics of our Age 
—as we have said in another place—and one of the most sacred 
pledges for the future. We cannot but hope and believe that the 
nal work of missions will go on until the blessed gospel shall be 
known throughout the world. 

It is true, that for all success we must depend upon: the out- 
pouring of the Spirit from on high. It is certainly true that God, 
provoked by the sins of His people—their pride, their worldliness, 
their avarice, their want of heartfelt interest in His cause, their 
backsliding, and their abandonment of the truth for specious and 
“damnable heresies’—might, by withholding His Holy Spirit, 
render all attempts on the part of His people to build up His king- 
dom, utterly vain. But we hope for better things. Looking at 
the prophecies and declarations of His Word, in connection with 
His wonderful providential dealings with the world in our day, we 
cannot but believe that the /atter day of glory is drawing near. 
A great work is yet to be done; but there is an Almighty Being 
to do it, and our agency cannot be inefficient, both because it is 
one which He has designed to employ, and because He has deter- 
mined to render it efficient by His own infinite sufficiency. In 
view of all these things, may we not say with truth, that the 
Prosrects of our Age are full of encouragement ? 

But if the times in which we live have their encouragements, 
have they not also their Demanps? Tosay the Age has demands 
on all, is merely to. assert that God expects all men, in their re- 
spective spheres, to glorify Him, in the fulfilment of their duties to 
their fellow-men, as individuals, as communities, and as nations. 
That those duties are substantially the same, in all ages and in all 
circumstances, will be denied by none. But it will also be con- 
ceded, with an equal unanimity, that some eras and epochs demand 
a larger amount of effort of a certain kind, and in certain 
directions, than is required at other times and in other circum- 
stances. 

It is not less obvious that whilst the Age has demands on all, 
these demands are not the same, in form or extent, for all. They 
are determined by the position, degree of intelligence, character, 
and amount of talent and extent of influence which men may 
possess. Our subject leads us to speak particularly of the claims 
of our Age upon those who have entered upon the pursuit of 
literary or professional life. Of such persons it may be said with 
truth, that they cannot be indifferent to anything which concerns 
even the material interests of mankind. It cannot but be grati- 
fying to those to know that those interests are advancing; to 
perceive that there is progress in everything that relates to the 
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development of the resources of a country, to the augmentation of 
human happiness, to the well-being of all classes of the people, to 
the relief and comfort of the unfortunate and miserable. And 
they will be ready by word and deed, to render all the aid which 
their position in society, pecuniary means, and appropriate duties, 
will permit them to devote to the promotion of such interests. 

But there are Intellectual, Political, and Moral Interests which 
have superior claims upon most men, and especially upon literary 
men. Yet these interests have in many respects, very intimate 
relations with those which are material; and the promotion of 
the one advances the other. Still, as even these interests have 
for their chief object the well-being of men in this world— 
though they have also a most important if not direct influence 
upon his future existence—they may be classed with what are 
called his material interests. Yet these demand much at our 
hands. We cannot be indifferent to the claims of Education, of 
whatever grade; nor to those of the Press, which needs to be in 
able hands, and under all those proper influences which are 
required to render it what it ought to be. Nor can we be indif- 
ferent to Political liberty, for this is necessary, not as a means or 
an end, but as a condition of progress in all that concerns the 
best interests of man, both in the present and a future life. But 
the highest interests of Humanity are those which are Moral 
and Religious, or, in other words, its Srrerrvat interests. These 
have the strongest claims, in the view of enlightened reason, to 
say nothing of conscience, upon our attention and efforts. And 
they have the most intimate connection with those interests which 
are material, for these contribute most powerfully to their success- 
ful prosecution and their proper enjoyment. There can be but 
little hope of well-founded and well-regulated political institutions, 
pe = em y those of a republican form, without a general prevalence 

Virtue ; and there can be but little that deserves the name of 
Virtue without the powerful and fundamental influence of Religion, 
or what we should call a pure Christianity. 

A careful inquiry into facts would conclusively show, we think, 
that the material and spiritual interests of mankind have not 
advanced equally in our Age. It would not be difficult to estab- 
lish the position that the material interests have made altogether 
need progress in our times, than those which are spiritual. 

his is especially true of Europe ; and hence no little of the evil 


which is now experienced in that part of the world. There is a 
desire for political institutions which men are not fit to receive, 
nor capable of maintaining, because of the little progress which 
their spiritual interests have made. The mind has been enlight- 


ened to some extent; certain vague notions of li have been 
received ; but the heart has not been brought under the salutary 
and powerful moral influences of the gospel. Human control— 
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despotic enough, in many cases cruelly so—has been rejected ; 
but the government of the ever-blessed God has not been submitted 
to, and, of course, there are none of the elements of a proper self- 
government. For they who are not willing that God should 
reign over them, cannot govern themselves, and are only fit to be 
the slaves of a tyrant. 

Even in our own favored country, it is deplorable to see how 
much the attention is absorbed by material interests; how much 
more highly they are valued than those which are spiritual! And 
yet the voice of their Maker, the voice of reason and conscience, 
ought to convince men that the very reverse of this ought to take 
place. Alas, how often do we see dons who profess to be children 
of God, and who we would fain believe are such, bestowing upon 
the worldly concerns of themselves, and of those who are dear to 
them, a degree of care and eagerness quite disproportionate to that 
which they devote to spiritual things. They pursue the material 
with a step as steady as time, and an appetite Sait as death! But 


the spiritual, alas! how little doesit attract them. Whole commu- 
nities are actuated by similar considerations. To constructa rail- 
road, to build a factory, to establish a line of steamers or packet 
ships,—all excellent enterprises without doubt in their place,— 
what vast sums of money can be raised, and raised promptly ; be- 
cause there is the hope of material gain, and the advancement of 


material interests. But how few comparatively seek to acquire, 
by a right use of their wealth, those riches which are the first 
fruits of a well-directed beneficence towards their fellow men— 
those riches which consist in treasures laid up in heaven, which 
no vicissitude of earth can by any possibility reach. O, if right 
views were generally held respecting the relative importance of 
the material and spiritual interests of men, would there not be 
money enough forthcoming to carry forward rapidly all the enter- 
prises by which the spiritual, and as well as the material interests 
of our race may be promoted ? 

There are at this moment two great struggles going on in the 
world—the like of which the world has never before seen. One 
is the mighty movement which men are making in behalf of poli- 
tical liberty ; the other is that which is making in some directions 
in behalf of religious freedom. Of these two movements, as —— 
be expected, that which relates merely to political liberty, to 
which is material, is much more powerful than that relating to the 
spiritual. Whole nations are rising up to shake off the yoke of des- 
potism beneath which they have so long groaned. In this great 
movement, it is not simply the struggle of the higher classes—the 
nobles and other powerful citizens—the “upper ten thousand” of 
society—who are striving to throw off a superior despotism which 
rests heavily upon them. But it is the “masses,” the despised 
masses, who have in many countries been crushed to the ground 
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by feudal tyranny. It is the poor, degraded, ignorant people, who 
had but little encouragement given them to attempt to rise above 
the abject condition in which they were born, and who have been 
trodden into the very dust by the heel of a proud and insolent 
aristocracy. 

In the struggle for political liberty which is now agitating old 
Europe to its very centre, those who have taken the lead have, in 
some countries, had the good sense to advocate religious freedom also. 
This has particularly occurred in-those nations in the bosom of 
which there has been a Protestant element, to enlighten in some 
measure the minds of the people on this subject, and to demonstrate 
that Romanism is not the only form of Christianity. In some 
cases, nothing more than éoleration can be hoped for. In a third 
class of countries—such as Spain and Portugal, ong all the 
southern part of peninsular Italy, (including the Pope’s dominions, 
notwithstanding his boasted love of liberal institutions), not even 
toleration has yet been secured, and hierarchical despotism will be 
permitted to flourish by the side of popular liberty! Vain at- 
tempt! Time will soon show that it is utterly useless to hope for 
the permanent existence of such institutions without religious free- 
dom, and that aid which nothing but a pure Christianity can give. 

In relation to this grand popular movement, this uprising of the 
nations, to which we have just referred, it may be interesting to 
inquire: What is the true mission of Christianity? We answer 
eehbaitatingly : It is to espouse the interests of the masses ; to seek 
their enlightenment, their happiness, their elevation in society to 
the possession of their proper social and political position and 
rights. This is the path of duty for Christianity, and it is the path 
of sound policy and safety, or, we would rather say, of true wis- 
dom. There is in this no danger whatever, no radicalism.to sub- 
vert the established order of things, array the poor against the rich, 
and fuse all the existing distinctions of society into one vast mass 
of Communism. It is true that Christianity, rightly understood, 
and as exhibited in the doctrines of its glorious Founder, does in 
one sense bring down the great and powerful by teaching them a 
proper humility in view of their sins and deficiencies, and a be- 
coming benevolence and kindness towards their fellow-men who 
are in less favorable circumstances. Would, that its legitimate 
tendency and influence in this respect were fully comprehended 
and more deeply felt! Would, that rich Christians understood the 
just claims which humanity has upon them! What benefactors 
they might and would be were such the case! With how strong 
a bond might they attach the masses to them, and what a rich in- 
heritance they might secure in heaven, against that day when 
everything on earth must be abandoned ! 

But it is one of the chiefest glories of Christianity that it levels 
up, as well as levels down; that it raises up the poor and lowly, 
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the d ed and down-trodden, by requiring that they should be 
treated as men, with proper sympathy and kindness, and furnished 
with the means of self-education, on the part of those whose posi- 
tion is more favorable. The great Author of Christianity was one 
of the people—born of poor and humble parents, brought up to 
labor, and all His life long associated, not with the aristocracy and 
the rich, but with the poor and humble. And whilst the rich and 
the great, for the most part turned away with scorn from His hea- 
venly instructions, the “Common Peorxe,” we are told, “heard 
him gladly.”’ Here is the true field for the labors of Christianity ; 
here the true scene of its triumphs—both because the Prore are 
the great bulk of mankind and ever will be, and because their po- 
sition render them more accessible to the gospel, and is more favor- 
able to the cultivation of piety. For it will ever remain true, that 
“they who will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction 
and perdition.”* Whilst to the truly humble, or the “poor in 
spirit,” is promised the “ kingdom of heaven.”* 

We are far from thinking that Christianity has failed to execute 
its proper mission as regards the people. Even before it ascended 
the throne of the Cesars, it must often have restrained pro- 
consular and pretorian insolence and injustice, and so defended 
the feeble against the powerful. Its bishops and priests did often, 
in the Middle Ages, take the part of the poor, the enslaved, the 
ignorant serfs and vassals, against the barons and other great pro- 
prietors ; and frequently resisted even the tyranny of the prince, in 
their behalf. And when the Reformation brought back the true 
gospel to a portion of Christendom, it is certain that popular liberty 
began to gain a foothold in the world. From this source sprung 
the free institutions of Greet Britain, the struggles of our fathers 
for their rights, and ultimately the independence of these United 
States. Since that event, and as effects produced by the same 
cause, revolution has succeeded revolution, in the old world and 
the new, until the papal countries, almost without exception, have 
undergone very important changes. By these revolutions the peo- 
ple have gained much, though far from all that is their due. 

But admitting all this, we must confess that Christianity has by 
no means achieved for the masses all that it should have done. 
Not from its own fault, but from the faithlessness of those who 
were its leaders, it has in all ages manifested too little sympathy for 
the masses, and too strong an affinity for the great, for the aristoc- 
racy, for the civil power. The union of the church with the 
state, effected by Constantine the Great, did much to destroy the 
independence of Christianity, and render it at once the friend and 
the slave of the civil powey, instead of being the friend and the 
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vindicator of the down-trodden people. Even Protestantism, al- 
though it has done infinitely more to raise up the masses than Ro- 
manism, has been far from fulfilling its whole duty in this respect. 
It wants even yet, we must say, that confidence in the masses 
which it owes to humanity, as well as to its Divine Author. It 
has been slow to learn that the “many,” when rightly instructed, 
and deeply pervaded by its légitimgte influences, are much more 
to be relied on than the privileged “few.” And hence it has made 
many and very serious mistakes, whose influence has been disas- 
trous, and whose-effects it will require much time and effort to 
repair. 

To the young men of the present Age, in particular, God has 
assigned an important position in the history of the world. May 
they study well the times in which they live, and the demands to 
which they are liable. Every Age has had its grand character- 
istics. In every Age there have been great movements which 
affect extensively the interests of Humanity. Our own is marked, 
we have already asserted, by a double struggle for political and 
religious Freedom. In that struggle, the young men of our Age 
and country must take part, each in the sphere in which God has 
placed him, and according to the measure of influence possessed by 
him. To such we would say, Enter with courage into this conflict, 
and hesitate not to throw the weight of your sympathy and your 
efforts into the scale of the People. Do all you can for their ele- 


vation, their happiness, their usefulness, their just position in soci- 


ety. In pursuing this course you will but follow in the footsteps 
of Him who “ was born in a stable and died on a cross ;” of Him 
whose claim to a heavenly mission was established by the fact that 
it was the “poor” to whom His gospel was preached. 

But allow us to say, that to promote effectually the interests of 
the people, it is not necessary to become brawling political dema- 
gogues. Of them we have enough already; and they are amon 
the greatest curses from which our country suffers. No: the frien 
of the people must employ his influence for their benefit in all prac- 
ticable ways; encourage them in all proper efforts for improving their 
temporal condition; and promote the effective education of all 
classes. He will advocate all those measures for diffusing know- 
ledge that require associated effort: He will be the earnest 
supporter of public worship ; for the influence of the pulpit is, in 
this land of ours, of incalculable power in diffusing general 
information, and especially in cultivating the morals of the people, 
to say nothing of their spiritual interests. He will be the friend 
of all proper measures for reclaiming the erring, for delivering the 
oppressed, for raising up the fallen. He will lend his aid to ren- 
der the press of our country, which is so powerful, still more effi- 
cient in behalf of every good enterprise. 

We have in this country about fifteen hundred newspapers and 
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other periodical publications, every one of which has a sphere of 
greater or less extent. What an amount of aid might be given 
to the conducting of these periodicals, and what a powerful influ- 
ence might be exerted through their pages for the instruction of 
the people and the good of the nation, if the well-educated men,— 
ministers, lawyers, and others—who reside in their neighborhood, 
would, by contributing to their columns, impart that aid and influ- 
ence! It is 2 matter of great regret that so little real inte- 
rest is felt in this subject, so little tact and facility manifested in the 
matter. 

We have spoken only of that influence which should be exerted 
in our own country. For although this country is greatly in ad- 
vance of all others, as regards the twofold struggle which has been 
referred to, yet, if we would preserve and perfect what we ss, we 
have a great work to do. Our se oes, is increasing, by natural 
processes, at a fearful rate, and Europe is sending to our shores 
vast crowds of emigrants every year. If therefore, we would 
avoid retrograding, we must make great exertions. But to advance, 
not to keep our ground, must be our object. Besides we have a 
high mission to fulfil, in exhibiting to the world the happy influ- 
ence, as well as the stability, of our institutions, political and reli- 
gious. But that influence need not, must not be. confined to our 
own country, important as it is as a field of exertion. There is a 
wor. to be blest, to be regenerated, to be saved. Can we not aid 
in the most effectual manner the struggle which is now going on 
in the old world, against the double despotism of the prince and 
the priest? A despvtism which, wherever it exists in perfection, 
makes of the masses the veriest slaves, leaving them nothing to do 
but on the one hand to obey what they are commanded, and on 
the other to believe what they are taught. A despotism which de- 
prives them of that happiness which is their right in this world, 
and cheats them out of that which Heaven in its mercy offers 
them for the next! 

We can do much for the down-trodden millions, in the Old World 
and the new, by sending them the Bible, and employing suitable 
men, natives of the several countries, to carry it to those who do 
not possess it, to read it to those who cannot read, and to explain 
its sacred contents to all. We can do much to impart. the blessed 
gospel, the best friend of the people, to the nations that are now 
struggling for popular liberty, but who, alas, are at present so inca- 
pable tocomprehend, to acquire, or to maintain it. The gospel is, 
though they do not know it, the very thing they need; for it is the 
only hope of free institutions. 

t us leave to the politician and the man of the world, the task 
so easily executed, of gazing, speculating, and wondering at the 
movements in the Old World which are now attracting all eyes. 
Let ours be no barren sympathy, but a prompt an effective one— 
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not exhibited in the poiey declamations of popular meetings, but in 
the overflowings of a heart full of love to our fellow-men, and 


prompting to earnest prayer and efficient effort in their behalf. 


ARTICLE V. 


REVIEW OF FINNEY’S THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. Geerce Durrre.p, D.D., Detroit, Michigan. 


Lectures on Systematic Theology, embracing Lectures on Moral 
Government, Atonement, Moral and Physical Depravity, Re- 
generation, Philosophical Theories and Evidences of Regenera- 
tion. By Rev. C. G. Fiyney, Professor of Theology, in the 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute. 


(Concluded from p. 746, last volume.) 
MORAL AND PHYSICAL DEPRAVITY. 


Tue main issue to be met on this point is very simple. Is 
there any tendency, bias, inclination, or disposition, call it what 
you please, whether simple or complex, negative or positive, which 
operates, with detérmining influence, as a cause or reason why 
men, uniformly and invariably, in all the appropriate circum- 
stances of their nature, choose: to do evil? Does the existence of 
such a causative influence determining to sin, imply a physical 
necessity and impair the freedom of the will appropriate to man 
as a moral agent? Our author, virtually, if not explicitly, denies 
the former and affirms the latter. ‘Some, in affirming the former, 
may have erred in their illustrations, calling it taste or instinct, 
and comparing it with that which renders the serpent venomous, 
the tiger ferocious, the canine and feline tribe carnivorous, and 
the like ; and they may have prosaically or poetically expressed 
themselves so as to be obnoxious to the charge of believing or 
teaching, that there flows a poisonous lues, from parent to child, 
or there exists a fever in the blood, or some physical entity, which 
is sinful per se. But to avoid an error in this extreme, must we 
run so far to the other as to deny all causative influence deter- 
mining to sin, and insist that freedom of will consists alone in 
absolute sovereignty and independence? Our author says expli- 
citly, “ Moral depravity is sin itseff, and not the cause of sin; 
nor, of course, a cause of sin; which is in effect to resolve all 
moral depravity into acts of will, and rebuke the common sense 
notions of mankind, who distinguish between a state of the affections 
and passions affecting the will, and the acts of the will, and predi- 
cate moral depravity of both in given cases. Dr. Dwight will not 
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ive a name to that specific particular state of the affections, 

c., which determines the will to sin—which, in other words, 
renders it pleasant and agreeable to sin, which finds enjoyment in 
this and the other thing God forbids, and is pained and affected 
with aversion by that which He requires. But that such a state 
exists, and is culpable, men almost universally assume ; and they 
generally estimate the degree of a man’s moral depravity, by the 
degree of satisfaction experienced in doing wrong, and of aversion 
to doing what is right. In estimating moral depravity, we must 
not confine our attention to the volition, choice, purpose, or 
ultimate intention merely ; but embrace also the feeling of pleasure 
or satisfaction had in doing wrong, and of pain or aversion to do 
what is right. We think, speak, and judge of it as the working of 
a mind, will, and heart, or affections and passions averse from 
God, and unaffected by His love, or regard for Him—which finds 
its satisfaction in opposing His will, and not in doing it. So the 
Scriptures describe it, and call it “enmity against God,” which 
from the very first is morally certain to manifest itself in all the 
race. 

Our author may say that this is but what he means by selfish- 
ness, or that it means nothing more. We are willing, forthe sake 
of argument, to admit it. But in analyzing that selfishness, in re- 
solving it into its gonstituent elements, we differ widely from him, 
and believe, that to describe it as consisting wholly in generic 
purpose, ultimate intention and choice, operating in successive 
executive volitions, will not tell all the truth, nor will it help the 
matter to make self-gratification the end on which choice termi- 
nates. For the question comes back, and must be met and satis- 
factorily answered by our author, before he is done with his analy- 
sis of moral depravity, why do men, universally and invarjably, 
from the very first, find their pleasure in gratifying self, and Hot in 
doing the will of God, in pleasing self rather than in pleasing God ? 
What is it, in other words, that uniformly from the first, makes 
man choose self-gratification as the ultimate end, instead of “the 
good of God and the universe?” We answer, that such is the 
condition in which we are born into this world, such the derange- 
ment of our moral powers, and the original moral constitution of 
the race produced by the sin and apostasy of our first parents, 
that selfishness is natural to man, It ensues by virtue of our con- 
nection with, and descent from, a guilty progenitor, that under 
whatever circumstances we may be born, in all the appropriate 
conditions of our being, sin will be preferred to holiness—man will 
find it more natural and agreeable to serve himself than to serve 
God. And of man thus related, affected, and conditioned, we predi- 
cate moral depravity. 

Our author sateiies the uniformity and universality of sinful 
choice, “to the influence of temptation, or to a physically-depraved 
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constitution, surrounded by the circumstances in which mankind 
first form their moral character, or put forth their first moral 
choices.” Whatever he may say to the contrary, he thus, in re- 
ality, admits that some causes operate to determine the will to sin- 
ful choice, and that they are permanent, uniform, and efficient to 
secure the totaldepravity of the race. For he says, “ We can also 
predict that with a constitution physically depraved, and sur- 
rounded with objects to awaken appetite, and with all the circum- 
stances in which human beings first form their moral character, 
they will seek to gratify themselves universally unless prevented 
by the Holy Spirit.” His predictions rest on fixed operative 
causes, according to this showing. Of course, therefore, his free- 
will, after all, is not absolutely sovereign and independent; but is 
influenced, affected, and determined by antecedent thoughts or 
feelings. Some causative influence is operative ; and whether it 
be physical depravity, temptation, circumstances, or what not, or 
all together, we care not. His philosophy fails him, and he gains 
nothing, nor approximates one step nearer than we do to a solution 
of the fact of the universal depravity of the human race, which, we 
frankly coniess, is like many other pupae in the moral govern- 
ment of God, totally inexplicable by human reason. Why have 
these things operated so uniformly for near six thousand years, so 
that there is not a solitary exception in the developments of Adam’s 
race, except the babe of Bethlehem, miraculously conceived, but 
“they have all together become corrupt, there is none that doeth 
good, not one.” If the will possesses that sort of self-originating, 
self-determining power, that, of its own simple unaided sovereignty, 
it acts, and this is the freedom he claims for it, then why are there 
not some found who from the first are wholly uncontaminated 
by sin? Let him answer this consistently with his philosophy. 
if physical depravity, together with temptation and outward cir- 
cumstances, operate uniformly to render men sinners, then may 
he be truly charged, equally with those he condemns, with teach- 
ing that man sins by a law of physical necessity. “His “ philoso- 
phy of free will,” in contradistinction to that of a necessitated 
will, relieves him not. We will not suffer him toescape in the.fog 
of his metaphysics, but demand of him that he tell us, in terms 
which cannot be misunderstood, what he means by the freedom of 
the will. The exceeding obscurity and defectiveness of his defini- 
tion, we pointed out in our first article, when examining simply the 
claims of what he calls a superior philosophy. The freedom of the 
will has long been a subject of theological as well as a metaphysi- 
cal discussion, and our author has produced nothing new, but 
rather revived the old Armenian philosophy, which Edwards and 
Owen before him so effectually exposed. He must be much more 
explicit and tell us precisely in what it consists, and not play fast 
IT. 460. 
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and loose between the Calvinistic and Armenian schemes, if 
would have us respect the consistency and honesty of his teach 
ings. To claim to be a Calvinist and appear in Arminian dress, 
to profess to hold substantially to the doctrines of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, as he has very recently done, and yet ridicule 
and abuse it and its framers, does not well agree with our ideas of 
consistency or morality. But we judge him not. If the freedom of 
the will, in his judgment, be the absolute unqualified power of its 
self-determination—unaffected, uninfluenced, uncaused by any- 
thing whatever antecedent in the mind—the liberty of indifference 
—let him speak it out openly and manly, that we may place him 
with the school to which he seems to belong, and cease to dis- 
course to us about motive or end, or any other reason for willing 
than the will’s own sovereign independent determination or choice. 
Universal consciousness will oppose effectual barriers against such 
a sy wt The veriest child will rebuke our philosopher. By 
self-determination, therefore, he must mean something different 
from absolute independent self-originated acts of will—the liberty 
of indifference, or of contingency. Honesty requires that on this 
point he define his position. 

“If the freedom of the will,” says Dr. Dwight, “is the freedom 
of contingency, then plainly its volitions are all accidents, and cer- 
tainly the chances, arithmetically considered, are as numerous in 
favor of virtuous volitions as of sinful ones. There ought, there- 
fore, on this plan, to be, and ever to have been, as many absolutely 
virtuous persons in the world as sinful. Plainly al/ ought not to 
be sinful. If the freedom of the will is the freedom of indifference, 
the same consequence ought to follow: for if there be no bias in 
the mind towards either virtue or sin, at the time immediately pre- 
ceding each of its volitions, and the freedom of each volition 
arises out of this fact, then, certainly, there being no bias either 
way, the number of virtuous, and of sinful volitions, must natu- 
rally be equal, and no cause can be assigned why every man, in- 
psi of his renovation by the Spirit of God, should be sin- 
ful only. If the liberty of the will consist in self-determination, 
and the mind, without the influence of any motive, first wills that 
it will form a second volition, and this volition depends for its free- 
dom on the existence of sucha preceding one ; then it is plain, that 
from these preceding volitions as many virtuous as sinful ones ought 
to be derived ; because the P aigeagem, | or self-determining volitions, 
are, by the supposition, under no influence or bias from any cause 
whatever. Thus it is evident, that, according to all these suppo- 
sitions, there could be no preponderancy, much less an universality, 
of sin in the world.”* 

This Jearned and sober theologian has well observed, in addition 
to the above, that the liberty of the will and consequently the moral 

' Dwight’s Theology, I. 485. 
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agency of man in this world, is the same in kind with that of the 
spirits of just men made perfect in heaven, of the holy angels, and 
of the man Christ Jesus. Whence then comes it to pass that the 
same moral acre in heaven is developed universally and inva- 
riably in holiness, but on earth in sin? Our author is bound to 
answer this, consistently with his philosophy of the freedom of the 
will. We say, with the Bible for our guide, that the moral depra- 
vity of man results inevitably and naturally from the fall of our 
first parents ; that causes then were brought into aetion which gave 
such a bias to sin that it can only be counteracted and overcome 
by the atonement of Jesus Christ, and the regenerating and sancti- 
fying influence of the Holy Spirit. It is not in man, ruined and 
de raved by nature, to reform and purify himself, and to perfect 
holiness without the Spirit of God. 

With this subject our author’s views of reg | and inability, are 
intimately connected. They alse are shaped by his philosophy. 
The distinctions made by Dr. Twisse, prolocutor of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of divines, by Phillip Henry, and President Edwards, 
and all the chief theologians of New England, between moral and 
natural ability and inability, he rejects and ridicules, and insists 
that liberty is ability or power, and power or ability is liberty. 
“ Natural ability, and natural liberty to will, must be identical,” 
says our author. “If he (man) has power by nature to will di- 
rectly as God requires, or by willing to avail himself of power so to 
will, he is naturally free and able to obey the commandments of 
God. Then let it be borne distinctly in mind, that natural ability, 
about which so much has been said, is nothing more nor less than 
the freedom or liberty of the will, of a moral agent. No man 
knows what he says, or whereof he affirms, who holds to the one 
and denies the other, for they are truly and properly identical.” 

The reader will notice the modesty here betrayed in thus, by his 
definition, confounding things that differ, and dogmatically pouring 
contempt on some of the profoundest thinkers, and most erudite 
writers who, on a subject confessedly complicated, and of difficult 
apprehension, have both used and carefully explained the import 
of terms long current in theology. Our author has not defined so 
well wherein consists the freedom of the will, nor rendered his sub- 
ject so clear as to carry with it the proof of his accuracy and truth 
in the premises, and authorize him to stultify those, who, with the 
Shorter Catechism, affirm, that “no mere man is able in this life 
pe to keep the commandments of God,” and yet teach,'with the 

estminster Confession, that “God hath endowed the will of man 
with that natural liberty that it is neither forced, nor by any abso- 
lute necessity of nature determined to good or evil.’” 

The words, power or ability, and liberty or freedom, are not 
synonymous; neither are the things they represent identical. 

UI. 16, 17. * Con. of Faith, chap. ix. : 1. 
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Our author teaches that man has full ability perfectly to keep the 
commandments of God. Will he pretend to say that this a Py 
is the liberty wherewith Christ hath made His people free? If 
the will of man naturally is perfectly free, perfectly able to keep 
the commandments of God, then what is the bondage from which 
Christ emancipates His people? Wherein, in this particular of 
the freedom of the will, do they differ from the unregenerate ? 
And upon what just ground do the Scriptures represent men by 
nature to be led captive by the Devil at his will, to be his bond- 
slaves, to be in bondage to corruption? It will not do to say, 
these are mere metaphorical expressions. They must, even if 
this were admitted, have some foundation in real resemblance. 
The will of man is not naturally as free to choose holiness as it is 
to choose sin, and hence the necessity and infinite value to us of 
the redemption which there is in Jesus Christ. Man has not 
naturally equal power to produce the fruits of holiness, that he has 
of iniquity. If so, he would need no help of the Spirit, and could, 
at any moment, without the grace and power of God enabling him 
to will and do, emancipate himself from the bondage of his lusts, and 
poets keep the commandments of God. The whole work of the 

pirit, so important and absolutely indispensable, according to the 
showing of the Scriptures, in order to the deliverance of sinners 
rom the power of ,their lusts and the tyranny of the Devil, is 
altogether unnecessary, and an improper interference with man’s 
liberty. Our author’s philosophy places him directly in opposition 
to the Word of God, which teaches that but for Christ’s inter- 
position, and the grace of His Spirit, sin will reign in men’s mor- 
tal body to their obeying it in the lusts thereof—Rom. 6: 12. Our 
author ma aanalee amazement and abhorrence, talk of God’s in- 
justice oak tyranny, and seek by a burst of passion, or aruse upon 
the feelings, to storm the judgment. But this is an artifice that can 
only impose upon those whose reason is controled by passion, 
and who are as ignorant of the principles of sacred logic as they 
are of the Scriptures. The reverential and believing student of 
the Bible will not fail to see, that the bondage of man’s will in sin, 
his deep moral depravity, is set forth, not only as his crime, his 
personal guilt, but also as the awful calamity and curse of God, in 
which every one of the human race has been involved by the sin 
and fall of our first parents. In consequence of their tran ion, 
we come into existence under circumstances, exposed to influences, 
and with a bias to evil that operate to determine our wills to sin, 
and most inevitably will ruin us for ever, if God interferes not, by 
the atoning blood and renovating spirit of Jesus Christ, to rescue 
our wills from the bondage of our lusts, as He enables us to 
renounce the world, the flesh, and the devil, and to become the 
freemen of Christ Jesus. This may be pronounced mere figura- 
tive language, and improper to be quoted on a subject properly 
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philosophical. But the freedom of the will is a subject eminently 
practical, and however the Scriptures may employ analogical 
terms, and the tropes of speech, their strict truthfulness, as the 
Word of God authorizes us to take it for granted, that there is and 
must be some real resemblance between the bondage and slavery 
among men and the enthralment of the will by the lusts of the 
flesh and the desires of the mind. The common sense of men— 
where any appetite, passion, propensity, desire, or habit determines 
the will in sinful choices—leads them to pronounce those enslaved 
who indulge them. The subjects, too, of such appetites, &c., 
as the drunkard, the sensualist, and the vile, when reproved and 
warned of the danger of their conduct, will promptly say, they 
cannot resist, temptation overcomes them. But neither do them- 
selves nor others conclude that they are removed beyond the reach 
of accountability, and are free from guilt; nay, they judge that this 
very enthralment of the will, according to its aoe: graduates 
their criminality. The freedom of the will, of which consciousness 
has cognizance, is not absolute and independent ; but is consistent 
with subordination and dependence, agreeably to the laws and 
conditions by which God as Creator has limited the mind or soul 
of man, in the exercise of those powers with which He has endowed 
it. Our moral nature does, indeed embrace the elements both of 
ability and freedom ; but they are distinct and different things, 
although our author, with many others, has confounded them. 
The words power and liberty represent abstract ideas; and 
although we are incapable of defining their import or describing 
the nature of the things for which they stand, yet are we conscious 
that, by some necessary law of our minds, by some original sug- 
gestions that invariably, under certain circumstances or on certain 
occasions, arise, we form the idea of power, and, also, that o} 
liberty as distinct from it. The idea in both cases being simple 
is not susceptible of definition; but resulting necessarily from the 
action of the mind, or laws of mental activity, under given cir- 
cumstances, is referable to the sovereign constitution of our Creator, 
and, of necessity, to be regarded as the representative of an immu- 
table reality. The idea of power implies that of cause, and cause, 
according to Edwards, that of some foundation or reason out of 
itself, why that which did not exist begins to be. We say that 
we have power to move, walk, run, &c., meaning that some 
energy excited by our wills, or put forth by our minds in the act 
of willing, causes these motions, or, in other words, that by some 
ordained and established law of the Creator, the antecedent act of 
will produced the motions or acts of walking, &c. God Himself, 
by the word of His power, the energy of His will, created and 
upholds all things. To a certain extent, He has endowed us, His 
rational creatures, and all moral agents, with a similar energy by 
the acts of our wills, to produce or give rise to or cause other 
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events which we hold to be related as their appropriate effects. 
The extent to which that power or meer may be exerted is that 
of our liberty or freedom. The will is but the exponent of the 
mind’s or soul’s energy, or the channel through which it operates. 
But this is not omnipotent. Its exercise is bounded and restrained 
by certain established laws and conditions, necessary in the nature 
of things which God has created. Hence arise our notions of 
ability or inability, natural and moral, and also of liberty or free- 
dom of the will. The laws and conditions intended by God to 
limit the exercise of the mind’s power, are either natural or moral ; 
the former determining simply the possibility, so far as the nature 
of things is concerned, and the other, the character, rightful or 
improper, lawful or unlawful, of those acts or effects which the 
mind or soul of man may produce. When the mind, without hin- 
drance or resistance, acts in its appropriate sphere, that is, in the 
sphere —— by God for its actions, we say, learning the 
reality from our consciousness, that it is free. God has not only 
prescribed the natural or physical laws of the will’s actings, but, 
also, the moral. He has adjusted, in His wisdom and benevolence, 
the manner in which the mind of man, with the powers He has 
conceded to it, shall be affected and brought into action. The 
relations of intellect and sensibility to each other and to the will, 
and designed to regulate their actings, in the first man, Adam, 
who was created perfect, were not left at random, but prescribed 
by God, so as to preserve, when not violated, an harmonious 
exercise. The circumstances, too, or conditions under which 
those powers should be exercised, and the precise way in which, 
in those circumstances or conditions, man should exert his powers 
and put forth his volitions, being regulated by God’s law, or the 
constitution which formed the charter or grant of those powers, it 
is obvious that human liberty, the freedom of the will, is not and 
cannot, in the nature of things, be absolute, but is restrained 
within the limits prescribed by God, our Creator, Lawgiver, and 
Judge. Provided the harmony of the mind be not disturbed, that 
is, provided each part or power operates in its appropriate and 
legitimate sphere, or, in other words, conforms to the law prescribed 
for it, and thus fulfils the great intents of the Creator, in the 
exercise of no one part or power infringing on another, but per- 
forming through each its proper functions, and the whole thus 
moves harmoniously, equally according to its proportions, in its 
proper place and relation, we are conscious of that state of things 
we call liberty. There is no unavoidable perplexity in the mind 
itself, and no restraint or infringement from any source without it. 
a this consciousness we have no knowledge of liberty. 
Wherever this harmony is disturbed, this infringement takes place, 
and, according to the degree to which it prevails, we naturally, 
and as it were, intuitively talk of man being enslaved. Thus we 
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speak of the drunkard being enslaved to his cups, the lecherous to 
his lusts, and the like, where appetite has become inordinate. He 
is regarded as less free than the man whose appetites have not been 
vitiated. So say the Scriptures. It is the language of common 
sense. Yet noone dreams, in so saying, that the man is absolutely, 
irredeemably, irrecoverably, beyond all possibility of reformation, 
and free from the obligation to conform enable to the laws of God, 
which define, and are designed to protect his liberty. Whether 
he ever will spontaneously so conform himself, without some exter- 
nal help or movement of God’s providence and grace, changing the 
actual circumstances and condition which, by the inordinate indul- 
gence of his appetite, he himself has produced, is a question that 
the Word of God most unequivocally answers for us. He will not. 
He has sold himself to work iniquity; he needs Divine help to re- 
store him to liberty and virtue, to rescue him from the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, by whom he is led captive at his will. Yethas 
the man certain capacities or powers appropriate to him as a moral 
creature, which, by the help of God, may be placed under circum- 
stances, and in a condition for self-recovery, that is, for a restora- 
tion to liberty and virtue. 

It is on this actual state of things of which human consciousness 
takes cognizance, whatever may be men’s metaphysical philosophy, 
that those distinctions are made, and that style of speech employed, 
which our author repudiates and ridicules as unmeaning, absurd, 
and false, but which are to be found in the writings of many, both 
cis and trans-atlantic divines, who speak of natural and moral 
ability and inability. It is worthy of attention to notice, how the 
same contempt of this distinction founded, in the very nature of 
things, has led our author, and certain ultra “ Old School ”’ writers 
to opposite extremes. While the one teaches, that man has full 
ability by his own spontaneous and. unaided self-determining power 
of will to change his heart, and become a new man in Christ 
Jesus, the other utterly and absolutely denies all ability whatever 
in man, resembling him to a block of wood or stone, or a lifeless 
corpse, until a literal new creation by the Spirit of God, impart to 
him new power or capacity for spiritual or holy acts. We would 
avoid both extremes, icvinn that the truth lies between them, 
- and that the divine counsel here is what common sense gives, in 
_— other matters, in medio tutissimus ibis. While such men 
as Edwards and Bellamy, and New England divines generally, 
have carefully drawn out and stated the distinction, ak men as 
Davies and Witherspoon, and many other devoted ministers of 
Christ have actually assumed it in all their urgent exhibitions of 
truth upon the consciences of their hearers. “The deplorable and 
naturally helpless state of sinners,” says Dr. Witherspoon, “ takes 
not away their obligation to duty; the moral inability, under 
which sinners now lie, as a consequence of the fall, is not of such 
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nature as to take away the guilt of sin, the propriety of exhorta- 
tion to duty, or the necessity of endeavors after recovery.” * 

The words ability and power are by no means synonymes of 
liberty or freedom. They are of mutable import, like many others, 
to be determined always by a reference to the nature of the sub- 
ject of which the thing they express is predicated. The careful 
reader of the Scriptures will not fail to notice numerous shades of 
meaning in which they are used—sometimes denoting, when ap- 
plied to God, that attribute or energy by which He can accomplish 
His will—and when applied to man, to notice no other of its 
generic applications, sometimes the faculties of mind or body, one 
or all, or in other words the natural capacity which adapts man, 
as a creature, for certain kinds of actions, sometimes the force or 
energy exerted in the use of those faculties, sometimes the means 
or condition necessary in the nature of things for the exercise of 
that energy, sometimes the moving cause or reason, or motive in- 
fluence that excites and determines to its exercise, sometimes the 
right or privilege or authority for its exercise, and sometimes 
several or all of these together. It is obvious, therefore, what a 
wide opportunity is afforded, through the varied signification 
of these words, ability or power, in their varied applications 
and use, for the indulgence of sophistry, where either ignorance, 
pride, obstinacy, perverseness, selfish or improper designs, or want 
of logical accuracy, may employ it, to the great confusion, decep- 
tion and injury of those who are not accustomed closely to diseri- 
minate and view the import of words, in their proper connections, 
and shades of import, as indicated by the nature of the subject. 
Our author seems to be skilful in this sort of skirmishing, aaa 
in remarks and astyle of reasoning eminently calculated to misle 
and bear away uneducated minds, by taking terms in loose popu- 
lar senses and using them as the technics of his philosophy. 

Our senses are capacities of nature for taking cognizance of 
various properties or modes of operation pertaining to material 
things, and so we speak of being able to see, to hear, to smell, to 
taste, and to feel. Our mental faculties are capacities for opera- 
tions appropriate to mind ; as areour muscular and animal powers to 
body, to the nature we possess in common with the animal tribes. 
We mean, that God has so constituted our minds, that under 
certain circumstances and conditions, we are able to think, 
reason, feel and will; and also our bodies, according to established 
laws of connection with our minds, that we can stand, walk, run 
and perform those various muscular and animal movements 
dependent on organization. Using the word in the same sense of 
capacity, we say that we are able to will and call into exercise 
the various mental and physical faculties or powers for action, 


with which we are endowed by our Creator. But the capacity to 
* Witherspoon’s Works, I. 142. 
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will is one thing, and our ability actually to exercise it in given 
cases is another, and very different thing. Our author confounds 
them. 

Our capacity or power to will, depends on the law of our con- 
stitutional being or organization. It has its foundation in nature 
and hence is called natural ability. The actual exercise of that 
power depends on certain circumstances or conditions, as well 
determining the mode in which the will shall act, as being pre- 
requisite, in the very nature of things. We have power to walk, 
but not to fly, will to do so as we may, God having never endowed 
us with capacity for such action. In reference to all those actions 
for which we have been furnished with the natural capacities, 
men say without fear of being misunderstood, that they have pow- 
er to perform them. Yet may there be circumstances which pre- 
vent us from exercising those powers so that we shall naturally 
say, we have not liberty todo so. What tyro in philosophy or 
logic would therefore identify power and liberty ? 

he actual exercise of a natural power depends not merely on 
the possession of such capacity. It is indeed an essential circum- 
stance or condition; but there are many actions of a complex 
character, for which there must be outward favorable concurring 
circumstances, and necessary means and conditions, without which 
the power or capacity will no more be exerted than if we were 
destitute of it. Thus at this present time | say, that I have power 
to pass the next hour into Canada, meaning that I have the natural 
capacities of mind and body to will to rise up and walk and per- 
form all the actions necessary on my part, to take me voluntarily 
there. But having done so, on reaching the river and finding no 
means of transit procurable, or if procurable, happening to be des- 
titute of funds and none at hand from whom to procure them, or 
credit failing me, and being unable to man the boat myself or to 
obtain help from others ; in view of any one or all of these cir- 
cumstances and conditions necessary for the accomplishment of 
my purpose, I naturally turn away and say, I have not power to 
cross into Canada. This latter declaration does not contradict the 
former. The former was founded on my knowledge of the exist- 
ence of public and well-established means or facilities of passage, 
which, at moderate and fixed prices are afforded every five minutes, 
or thereabouts, during the day, and I meant no more, than that I 
had the natural capacity to avail myself of the means and helps, the 
conditions requisite to visit Canada, should I purpose or choose to 
do so. The latter was founded on the unusual and unexpected 
absence and failure of those means and necessary conditions. 
Our author in this latter case, however, according to his philosophy, 
and with characteristic good breeding would say, “ ix fool, you 
had no such power at all, you lied in saying you had.” Accord- 
ing to his idea of power, as being identical with liberty, he must 
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embrace in it all that Pascal represents the Thomists and the 
Jesuits meant by the “ porevoir prochain,” or next power. So when 
he says that we have power to keep the commandments of God 

rfectly, and if not we are not free, he must mean that we have 
all and always every requisite concurring circumstance and con- 
dition, means and motives, not only to execute our will when thus 
exercised, but also to determine the will itself to choose to do so. 
His idea of power admits of no distinctions between the capacity 
to act, the requisite concurring means and conditions, the motive 
influence determining the will to act, and the acting of the will itself, 
but loosely comprehends them all. “The human will is free,” says 
he, “therefore men have power or ability to do all their duty,”— 
alias, to be perfect! He is a fool, according to our author, who de- 
nies the inference ; a very easy sort of logic, truly! 

The proposition, the human will is free,is not, as an’ absolute 
proposition, true ; for it is not independent, being restrained and 
limited in its exercise by certain laws and conditions. Our author 
must be more explicit, and tell us precisely what he means b 
liberty or freedom of will. It cannot, ashas been shown, be voli- 
tion totally self-originated, without any causative influence of de- 
sire, feeling, or motive, or whatever determines the mind to put 
forth the volition. Nor can it be volition without reason or end, 
or any connection with a previous state of mind ; for human con- 
sciousness contradicts such an idea of liberty. Our author pre- 
dicates moral obligation and character, of the ultimate intention or 
choice of an end; but this choice when analyzed, amounts to no- 
thing more than an act of will determined by the causative power 
of motive. The end or object to be obtained moves or determines 
the man to will. He is not independent and possessed of absolute 
sovereignty over his actions. External things, and suggestions of 
mind, affect and excite to act. Inclination, or the tendency of de- 
sire or wish, aversion or disgust, toward particular objects and acts, 
moves to act. When choice is in accordance with such inclina- 
tion, and no obstacle interferes to frustrate or prevent from acting 
according to it, men generally say they act freely. “The un- 
learned,” says Dr. Burton, “define liberty in different words, yet 
their definitions amount to the same thing. And their definition is 
the result of their feelings and experience ; and of course is as just 
as any given by the learned. They commonly say, to act as they 
please is liberty. So far and so long as they can act as they please, 
or as they have a mind to act, they enjoy all the liberty they can 
conceive of, and all they desire. Perhaps a better definition than 
this cannot be given.”* This author comprehends under the idea 
of pleasure those agreeable senses produced by external objects, or 
suggestions and sentiments which awaken wishes and desires for 
the objects, or whatever produces them. Accordingly, the corrupt 

' Burton’s Essay, pp. 116, 117. 
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and vicious, who feel that the law of God imposes restraints upon 
the indulgence of their wishes and desires in many respects, regard 
Him as aioe opposed to their liberty, and find it difficult, or, as 
they say, impossible, to resist self and conform to His will. On the 
other hand, those who find pleasure in doing the will of God, 
although solicited to evil, make no complaints of trespasses from 
God upon their liberty, but account themselves never more free 
than while fet to the determining influence of His spirit, they 
% as did Joseph, “how can I do this thing and sin against God ?” 
very man feels when he chooses or wills in a given case, that 
he might have chosen or willed the contrary, that is, that he has 
capacities of mind and will, which might have been diflerently de- 
termined; but there having been no constraint upon him, and 
having acted according to his wishes and desires, consciousness 
affirms his freedom, and he says he had ability or power to have 
chosen or acted otherwise. And yet the same man will say, in 
view of the motives by which he was actuated, and under the in- 
fluence of the feelings, the desires and wishes by which he was 
affected at the time, that he could not do otherwise. In so saying 
he does not mean that he was a mere machine, governed and 
turned about by fixed laws, like those of mechanism, or those of 
pare organism, but merely that there was such an incompati- 
ility between the desires and wishes, which at the time actually 
determined his choice or volition, and those which his conscience 
told him ought to have prevailed, that without resisting, renouncing, 
and overcoming the one, the other was impossible. The desires, 
wishes, and ye Se that determined to self-indulgence in sin, were 
stronger than any antagonistical influences or considerations 
brought to bear upon his conscience, or feelings and desires thence 
awakened. He might have exerted his intellect and powers of 
perception, so as to have summoned to his aid opposing thoughts, 
and feelings, and motives; he might have turned away his eyes, or 
closed his ears, from the sights and sounds that were fascinating 
and bewitching him ; he might have yielded himself to the direc- 
tion and control of other motives, and resisted the massive power 
that temptation was exciting. There was nothing in the constitu- 
tion of his mind, or the nature of things to prevent it, But hedid 
not. 

The question is, why did he not? Our author, according to his 
short-hand patent philosophy, will reply, because he chose not to 
do so. But why did he not choose? The will is not a despot 
acting from caprice, without motive, or end, or any causative in- 
fluence or reason why its actions are thus and not otherwise. It 
is indeed, as our author says, an executive power; but the very 
idea of executive power implies a judgment or purpose, which, in 
the nature of things, is precedent, and for the time being forming 
the law or mandate of the mind the will obeys. 
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The distinction between generic purpose, or what our author 
calls the choice of an ultimate end, and executive volitions, is of 
no avail here. For what is the choice of an ultimate end? Ac- 
cording to our author, it is but a benevolent or selfish choice. 
This, it is obvious, is not a simple element or act. It is a complex 
state of mind, a choice determined by motive, and in this respect 
differs not radically from an executive volition. Consciousness 
teaches us, that the mind first forms a judgment of what it deems 
right or best, under the circumstances in which it is called to act, 
and, thus judging, throws its energy out in the way of choice or 
will. The affections and passions, or sensibilities, also exert a de- 
termining influence or power. The mind’s judgment is greatly 
influenced by them, and thence the choice of the will. Reay 
passion and affection may be resolved into two elements or opera- 
tions of the soul, the one a sensation which is either painful or 
pleasant, the other a desire to avoid it if the former, or obtain or 
enjoy it if the latter. What we call emotions, are kindred sensa- 
tions or feelings, or movements of the soul, arising, not so imme- 
diately from external objects present producing sensations, as from 
thoughts, views, considerations, or pictures of fancy, which the 
mind itself may form, and these are resolvable as the former. 

Between the mind’s judgment and the passions, affections or 
emotions—the sensibilities, there is often a direct antagonism. 
The mind is convinced, and judges that the will should act thus 
and thus; but the passions and aifectione—the sensibilities, oppose. 
Impulses, inducements, or motives, to will one way and the con- 
trary, operate together. To assist us, God has given us His law, 
the expression of His will, and the counsels of His word, through 
which, He, by His Spirit, throws in a motive influence to do what 
He requires. He holds us responsible to do His will in all things, 
and threatens to punish if we refuse. Thus He restricts our liberty 
to what is rightful, and seeks to bring an influence to bear upon us 
to determine our wills to what is right. But our passions and 
affections, or sensibilities, exerted by external objects or sugges- 
tions of thought, oppose, and we feel aversion from what He requires 
and desires, for what He forbids. Still further to aid us in doing 
His will, to counteract the influence of feeling, and to prevent us 
from exalting our own desires, or pleasures, or will, as supreme, 
He has endowed us with conscience, by means of which both the 
intellect and sensibility, the judgment of the mind, and the feelings 
of the heart, may combine to determine the choice of the will. 
According to that power or property of the soul, which we deno- 
minate conscience, the mind sits in judgment on its own acts, 
compared with the standard of right, whereupon a feeling of appro- 
bation, satisfaction, or pleasure, arises when conformed to it, but of 
dissatisfaction, displeasure, or pain, when the contrary. The will 
«f God is the absolute and supreme rule of moral right and obliga- 
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tion. Conforming to His will, yielding our wills to the determin- 
ing influence, direction, and control of His law, we have peace. 
No check, no restraint whatever from God, is thrown in to prevent 
us from acting according to the desires and wishes, or feelings thus 
inclining. hen the contrary course is pursued, we have:pain. 
Thus constitutional provision is made, by means of conscience, for 
combining the motive influences of the mind’s judgment and the 
heart’s sensibilities, in determining the will to what is right. Such 
are the bounds or restraints which God interposes, beyond which 
liberty is not conceded to us—morally or constitutionally. But 
besides conscience, God has placed in the human mind another 
sentinel, to guard and protect from evil. Natural instinctive regard 
for personal safety or well-being operates continually; and, in all 
cases of corporal or physical danger and detriment, intuitively 
lends its impulses to direct and contro] the will. On moral 
subjects, through the feebleness of intellect from want of informa- 
tion, and other causes, it does not intuitively direct and control. 
The mind often forms a wrong judgment of what is right and best, 
* and the sensibilities equally take a wrong direction. This de- 
rangement and tendency to sin, exist from the beginning of our 
moral agency, and are incident to our descent from fallen parents, 
and to the condition in which weare born into this world. Left to 
ourselves, without the Spirit’s illumination and aid, the choice of 
the will will be selfish, in favor of selfish indulgence, for the grati- 
fication of some present desire, or wish leading from God, or op- 
posed to His will, rather than to Him, and for His glory. This is 
what is commonly called native depravity, sometimes original sin, 
sometimes the corruption of our whole nature, and sometimes total 
depravity. All men’s natural powers or capacities are excited, 
influenced, directed, and swayed,—or, in other words, the will is 
determined in the exercise of them,—in a way that either falls short 
of, or is opposed to, God’s requirements. The state of the mind 
and heart adapt the man to be determined by selfish and sinful mo- 
tives. There is not that positive directing influence of love to 
God, which He requires, but, on the contrary, the want of it. In 
that state, the disposition or tendency being to sin, the motive in- 
fluences—that give pleasure, and excite desires and wishes tending 
to determine the will in sinful choices—being against, and not for 
God and his claims ; and there being an actual incompatibility be- 
tween them, the man naturally says, while conscious of his selfish 
desires, he cannot do the will of God; not that he is devoid of the 
natural or physical capacities for it, but, in the absence of other 
motives, and of helps to excite and give a different direction to 
his will, he is morally unable. He falls short of God’s require- 
ment, and is guilty. Thus from the first all are found sinners. 
Our author may think to entrench himself behind a few favorite 
postulates and defy attack. He may allege, that sin having been 
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defined, in Scripture, to be “the transgression of the law,” it 
must, therefore, be voluntary and a positive act; and that this is 
the whole of it. But we have another scriptural definition of sin, 
which must not be overlooked. “ All cl wr arin: is sin’*— 
that is, all want of conformity to the law. Defects in the way of 
omission and failure in duty, forgetfulness of God’s requirements, 
inattention to them, neglect to meet them at the right time, and in 
the right way, and to their full extent, and whatever, in the state of 
the mind and feelings of the heart, unfits and turns away from 
them, is sin. We therefore predicate moral depravity, not only of 
the voluntary acts of disobedience, but also of the anterior state of 
mind—the disposition, which fits the man to be affected and actu- 
ated by selfish rather than benevolent motives. It is unrighteous- 
ness, a coming short of God’s commands—“a want of conformity 
to the law of God,” and therefore sin. 

Our author, identifying disposition and choice, confounds and 
virtually denies all moral connection between the moving, exciting 
influence of particular objects or considerations operating on the 
mind and heart, and leading:to sin, and the act of choice between 
the predisposition or fitness to be thus excited and determined to 
evil, and the intentional choice of the will. But however he may 
judge this to be the simplest and truest philosophy, neither are the 
judgments nor the consciences of men generally satisfied with the 
casuistry founded on it. Despite of all our author’s attempts to 
relieve them from any sense of moral depravity, irrespective of 
ultimate intention, they feel that the disposition, standing related 
to choice as its pre-determining cause, forms part and parcel of the 
guilt which renders us justly obnoxious to the punishment of an 

oly God. Their very inability of themselves, without Divine aid, 
to will or choose contrary to the motive urgent desire determining 
to sin, of which inability they are wont to complain, they feel does 
but.indicate the degree of their depravity, the measure of their 
ilt. It is often affirmed, in self-condemnation, and in proof of the 
epth of their moral defilement. And when our author, and 
teachers of his school, will tell them it is just as easy to will con- 
trary to their present sinful inclinations, as it is to yield to them, 
as easy to believe, repent, and love God, as it is to rise up and 
walk, or pass from their seats to one appointed, the more intel- 
ligent and deeply convicted, knowing it is false, turn away with 
disgust and alarm from those who thus make light of the evidence 
their own consciousness gives them, of their dependence upon God 
for the aid of His Spirit. They feel themselves powerfully deter- 
mined to evil, and truly described as the “bond-slaves of Satan,” 
“led captive by the devil at his will;” and their cry is “help, 
Lord, or we perish.” Conversions, where such experience has not 
in some degree been developed, may be from gross crimes, from 

‘I. John, 3° 4 *I John, 5: 17. 
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outward sins of life, and habits of sinful action in given cases, to a 
self-complacent and self-confident reliance on the strength of hu- 
man resolution, a mere reformation, but not that saving change 
of heart which the Spirit of God, by his regenerating influence 
alone can secure. We make no more account of them as genuine 
conversions to God, than we do of those produced by the moral 
and ethical lectures of the old Greek philosophers, or the preaching 
of Unitarian divines. Deeper must be the views of depravity, and 
more powerful the convictions of sin, than such casuistry will se- 
cure, in order to convert a sinner from the error of his ways, and 
save a soul from death. We deprecate greatly, on this very point, 
the tendency of our author’s philosophy, and we think, not with- 
out cause, already seen in the developments of character it has 
produced in the churches, in the sad, painful, and numerous forms 
of current self-deception, and in the crowds of self-conceited, cen- 
sorious, inconsistent, and corrupt professors of religion it has 
mustered into the ranks of Christ’s followers. They are but the 
legitimate practical results of making power or ability, and liberty 
or freedom of the will identical, and of rejecting those distinctions 
which men commonly make in the subject of natural and moral 
ability and inability,—distinctions which aecord with consciousness 
and the teachings of Scripture, which recognize, and foster a sense 
of dependence on the Spirit of God, and which give intensity 
and power to their convictions of guilt. 

Our author has attempted by various means to account for the fact, 
“that so many men have denied the liberty of the will, or ability to 
obey God.”* In doing so, he has paid little or no attention to this 
point in the experience of awakened sinners, but arrayed himself 

inst Locke and Edwards, and the great mass of Calvinistic 
divines with their hearers,”* who, he says, “ have denied the free- 
dom of the will, because they have loosely confounded the will 
with the involuntary powers—with the intellect and sensibility.” 
We account not our author good authority for the assertion, that 
“since they did not in theory distinguish between the sensibility 
and the will proper, they denied in theory the freedom of the will.” 
We have never understood or regarded them as confounding 
desires and emotions with the actings of the will. They did indeed 
teach that they had a relation to, and influence in, determining the 
will, and were, in so far under the control of the will as to make 
us responsible and justly punishable for them when wrong, but 
they did not confound them. They were much more careful in 
their discrimination than our author. In applying the dogma of 
his philosophy to practical matters, he says, in reference to the 
actings, or the intellect and sensibility, in the way of blasphemous 
and unkind thoughts of God, “the will abhors them, and struggles 
to suppress them, but for the time-being finds itself unable (mark, 
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the will, he says, finds itself unable), to do anything more than to 
fight and resist them.” He endorses the teaching of “ministers 
of all:schools,” who tell such tempted persons, “ your will resists 
them, and this proves that you are unable, for the time-béing, to 
avoid them." Of course then, the man’s liberty, for the time- 
being, according to our author, is gone, and his obligation destroyed. 
Accordingly, he says, “you are therefore not responsible for 
‘them, while you resist them with all the power of your will, any 
more than you would be guilty of ‘murder, should a giant over- 
power your strength, and use your hand against your will, to shoot 
aman.” Far otherwise do we, along with the holy men whom 
our author condemns, believe and teach. In such cases of Satan’s 
molestation,—who adapts his temptations to the mood of the mind, 
or state of the heart, or condition of the body, at the time, and ex- 
erts his fluence mediately—God holds us responsible to put 
forth apprevriate faith in Himself, which is the oaly ira success- 
fully to “resist the devil,” and so doing, He has assured us, “he 
will flee from you,”* Our blessed Redeemer has set us an exam- 
ple here for our imitation. And the apostle Paul tells us that faith 
is the shield wherewith “we shall be able to avenen ALL the fiery 
darts of the wicked.’* It is by no means strange, therefore, that 
our author’s will resisting leaves him powerless. Itis in exact ac- 
cordance with the view we take of our inability in ourselves, and 
of our dependence on the Spirit’s aid. But resistanee of will is 
not all that God requires in such a case. He has sinned by fail- 
ing to perform the duty appropriate, and required in the circum- 
stances, just as did our first mother in her conflict with Satan. His 
will, his heart, it is true, have not consented to, and approved of 
the wicked suggestions, and made those blasphemous and unkind 
thoughts his own; but their renewance and continuance prove 
that he has failed in discharging the appropriate duty of faith in 
Jesus Christ. His own power is inadequate to overcome the evil 
one. He hasresisted in his own strength, not in Christ’s, and that 
is his sin, for “ whatsoever is not of faith is sin.”* We regard our 
author’s casuistry here as exceedingly erroneous and dangerous ; 
but it is the legitimate result of his philosophy, which exalts itself, 
and idolizes free-will, to the rejection of Christ, and to the excla- 
sion of a sense of dependence on the Spirit of God. - He affirms, 
that “to hold that men are always responsible, because they 
loosely think themselves to be so, is absurd.”* Thus does he set 
aside, by one stroke of the magic wand of his philosophy, all the 
experience which has entered so deeply into the formation of: the 
character, and development of the piety, of such men as Owen, 
Bunyan, Halyburton, and others, as pitiable errors. It is absurd ; 
they supposed themselves to be responsible when they were not! 
‘TL. 55, 56. * TIT. 56. ° TI. Jam. 4: 7 
*Eph. 6: 16. *Rom. 14: 23. * HI. 56. 
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Not so does the Word of God instruct us. “He that doubteth,” 
says the apostle, “is damned if he eat,” notwithstanding his con- 
science may in reality be too scrupulous. “In cases of tempta- 
tion,” says our author, “such as that just supposed, as soon as the 
attention is directed to the fact of inability to avoid those thoughts 
and feelings, and the mind is conscious of the will’s resisting them, 
and of being unable to banish them, it readily rests in the assu- 
rance that it is not responsible for them.’ A flat contradiction of 
Paul’s judgment in such a case. “For I know that in me, (that 
is, in my flesh), dwelleth no good thing ; for to will is present with 
me, but how to perform that which is good I find not. For the 
that I would I do not; but the evil which I would not that I 

o. Now, if I do that I would not, it is no more I that do. it, but 
sin that dwelleth in me. I find then a law, that, when | would do 
good, evil is present withme. For I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man. But I see another law in my members warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 
law of sin which is in my members. Oh wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?”* It makes 
but little difference, so far as this question is concerned, whether 
our author’s opinion be correct or not, as to the interpretation of 
this passage. We unequivocally dissent from it, however, as by 
no means proved by the authorities to which he refers. Whether 
Paul be understood to personate an unconverted Jew, or to recite 


his own experience as a Christian, he distinctly teaches, that free- 
dom of will, and ability or power, are very different things. The 
conviction of weakness, helplessness, inability, guilt, and ruin, 
which commingles with the will’s resistance of Satan’s temptations, 
and which is so totally at war with our author’s whole system of 
religion as interpreted by his philosophy, the apostle regards, and 


resses as important and essential to the exercise of that faith in 

esus Christ which brings succor to the mind, through the light 
and power of God, so indispensable for the right performance ‘of 
our duty, and for triumph over the adversary. Paul, though in- 
volved in conflicts, which developed his own weakness, neverthe- 
less was victorious, and praised God for the grace and overcomin 
power, obtained through faith in Jesus Christ. What he poe 
not do naturally by mere strength of will, he nevertheless could 
do through the grace of Christ. “I ean do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.”* The reason he assigned for his 
energy was not the native power of his freewill, but the strength 
and grace of Christ which by faith he realized. “He said unto 
me, my grace is sufficient for thee ; for my strength is made per- 
fect in weakness. Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my 
infirmities, thatthe power of Christ may rest upon me. There- 
fore I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in 

"Rom. 14: 23, 7 III. 56. * Rom. 7: 16, 24. * Phil. 4: 10. 
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persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake ; for when I am weak 
then am I strong.” 

Our author acknowledges the fact of our dependence on the 
grace of Jesus Christ, and of their need of help and support from 
the Holy Spirit, who “ seriously undertake their own reformation.” 
But, according to his teaching, the need of that help is “in conse- 
quence of their physical depravity, and because of the great 
strength of their habit of self-indulgence; and the aid of the 
Holy Spirit consists in illumination merely. Yet does he speak 
with strange inconsistency, and vagueness, if not self-contradic- 
tion, when he attempts to explain that sense of dependence and 
weakness which he is constrained to admit, men generally express 
by alleging their inability. “They are prone,” says he, “as is 
natural, to express their sense of dependence on the Divine Spirit 
in strong language, and to speak of this dependence as if it con- 
sisted in a real inability, when in fact they do not really consider 
it as a proper inability. They say, in respect to many things, I 
cannot, when they mean only J will not, and never think of being 
understood as affirming a proper inability. The inspired writers 
expressed themselves in the common language of men upon such 
subjects, and are doubtless to be understood in the same way. In 
common parlance, can not often means will not, and perhaps is 
used as often in this sense as it is to express a proper inability.”* 
This is just what Edwards, and that class of divines whom he con- 
demns as necessitarians, mean carefully to express by their distinc- 
tion between natural inability, or destitution of the capacity to act, 
moral inability, or the absence of motive considerations or influ- 
ence sufficient to determine the will; and the mind’s conviction of 
incompatibility between the state of the will as at present deter- 
mined by prevalent motives, and that state to which opposing but 
ineffectual or powerless motives urgeit. According to our author, 
such distinctions are false and worthless. Liberty is power, and 
power is liberty. If the man has not equal power to do the right 
thing, and at the same moment, that he has to do the wrong, he has 
no power at all, and is therefore, in that instance, not a free agent. 
This is an error too palpable, and fraught with fatal practical re- 
sults, to be openly afirmed. Oar author’s own mind would revolt 
from it when plainly stated ; and therefore, in his explanations, he 
abandons his favorite position, and virtually avails himself of the 
distinction between an absolute physical or natural impossibility, 
and a moral inability, concealing his own inconsistency from him- 
self, by talking of a proper inability, According to his philosophy, 
there must be no qualifications here—no such distinctions on the 
subject of inability as “proper” and improper, total and partial, ab- 
solute and relative, natural and moral. But thus to carry out his 
philosophy of the freedom of the will consistently, he would out- 

* TIT, 62, 'II. Cor. 12; 9, 10. 
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rage common sense and universal consciousness, and, therefore, 
after his facile manner, conveniently cheats himself and his reader 
by sophistically changing the meaning of his terms and propositions. 

We will give the reader some of his comments on Paul’s expe- 
rience, as recorded in the seventh chapter of Romans, that he may 
see his inconsistency. “The fact is, he (Paul) was portraying a 
legal experience, and spoke of finding himself unable to keep sel- 
fish resolutions of amendment in the presence of temptation. His 
will was in a state of committal to the indulgence of the propensi- 
ties. In the ebsence of temptation his convictions and fears and 
feelings were the strongest impulses, and under their influence 
he would form resolutions to do his duty, to abstain from fleshy in- 
dulgences, &c. But as some other appetite or desire came to be 
more strongly excited, he yielded to that of course and broke his 
former resolution.”» What can our author, according to his phi- 
losophy, mean by the use of such language as “the strongest im- 
pulses,” and yielding to them “of course?” If, according to his 
showing, liberty is ability, and there is no causative influence de- 
termining the mind to will thus or thus ; if the will is absolutely and 
sovereignly free, that is, possessed of ful] power to originate its own 
acts, as he teaches, it is altogether out of place, and foreign to his 
philosophy, to talk of impulses stronger or weaker, and the stronger 
of course prevailing to determine the choice. The phrase, “of 
course,” in such connection, if used by Edwardean divines, would 
be interpreted by our author to mean, of necessity, that is a phy- 
sical necessity ; whereas, it and the phrase necessity, with them 
means no more than moral certainty. What else does or can our 
author mean? and why shall he put a construction on their lan- 
guage, and give it a meaning they disavow, and yet, while con- 
strained to admit these facts, claim to use words which, implying 
a causative influence in determining the will, denote the very 
same thing. His explanations, conflicting with his theory of the 
freedom ofthe will so palpably, his censures recoil with accu- 
mulated force upon himeetf. lie does in reality teach, that man 
is brought into existence, and placed under responsibilities as a 
moral creature, under circumstances or in a condition, where, na- 
turally, the desires and wishes, the propensities and inclinations, 
produced by physical depravity, give the strongest impulses to his 
will, and “of course,” by determining his will, render him morally 
corrupt. e see nothing in Edwards that assigns so unequivo- 
cally as this does, our moral depravity to a physical necessity as its 
proximate cause. Apart from the revelation and grace of the 
gospel, our author formally admits, that human nature is destitute 
of ability—that is in his full and unqualified sense, of ail ability 
to keep the commandments of God, and that by reason of phy- 
sical depravity. We see not, therefore, wherein he differs from 

? Til. 62. 
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the Arminian, who teaches that the gospel imparts to each 
a modicum of ability, which, if only exercised and improved, 
will render availing and efficient the power of God on bis be- 
half. For the inability, which by nature, i.e. left in their na- 
tural condition—mankind labor under, he avers is removed 
by the gospel. “Under the light of the gospel,” say he, “and 
with the promises in our hands, God does require of us what 
we should be unable to do, and be, but for these promises and this 
proffered assistance. Here is a real inability to do directly in our 
own strength all that is required of us upon consideration of the 
proffered aid. We can only do it by strength imparted by the 
Holy Spirit. That is, we cannot know Christ and avail ourselves 
of his offers and relations, and appropriate toour own souls his ful- 
ness, except as we are taught by the Holy Spirit. The thing im- 
mediately and directly required, is to receive the Holy Spirit by 
faith to be our teacher and guide, to take of Christ, and show it unto 
us. Thisconfidence we are able to exercise. Who ever really 
and intelligently affirmed that he had not power or ability to trust 
or confide in the promise and oath of God? Much that is said of 
inability, in poetry, and in the common language of the saints, re- 
spects not the subjection of the will to God, but those experiences 
and states of feeling that depend on the illuminations of the Spirit 
just referred to. The language that is so common, in prayer and 
in the devotional dialect of the church, respects generally our de- 
pendence upon the Holy Spirit for such discoveries of Christ as to 
charm the soul into a steadfast abiding in him. We feel our de- 
pendence on the Holy Spirit to so enlighten us as to break up for- 
ever the power of sinful habit and draw us away from our idols, en- 
tirely andforever.” “This dependence does not consist in a pro- 
per inability to will as God directs, but, as 1 have said, partly in the 
power of sinful habit and partly in the great darkness of our souls 
in respect to Christ and his mediatorial work and relations. All 
these together do not constitute a proper inability, for the plain 
reason, that through the right action of our will, which is always 
possible to us, these difficulties can all be directly or indirectly over- 
come. Whatever we can do or be, directly or indirectly by willing, 
is possible to us. But there is no degree of spiritual attainment 
required of us that may not be reached directly or indirectly, by 
right willing. Therefore, these attainments are possible.”? But, 
says our author, “aright state of the will constitutes, for the time 
being all, that strictly speaking, the moral law requires.” The 
moral law, “in a less strict and proper sense, requires all those acts 
and states of the intellect and sensibility, which are connected by 
a law of necessity with the right action of the will. Of course it 
also requires that cleansing of the sensibility and all those higher 
forms of Christian experience that result from the indwelling of 
IIL. 63, TIL. 63, 64. 
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the Holy Spirit. That is, the law of God requires that these at- 
tainments shall be made when the means are provided and en- 
joyed, and as soon as, in the nature of the case, these attainments 
are possible. But it requires no more than this.” 

All this is totally inconsistent with our author’s teaching else- 
where, that man, of himself, naturally, with his natural powers, is 
able or free perfectly to do the entire will* of God, and of course 
without the Holy Spirit. If such freedom or ability in the full 
sense in which he uses the words, exists, man must find it as easy, 
at any and every moment, to obey as to disobey: no motive in- 
fluence must sway his will one way or the other. His own sover- 
eign power over his willmust be of itself sufficient, even in his 
fallen state, to meet the full requirement of God; and if so, what 
does he want more? Where is his need of the Holy Spirit ? 

According to our author, that Spirit does not exert his influ- 
ence and help, till the sinner has willed to receive him. His ob- 
ligation afterwards rises and falls, narrows and widens, just as that 
Spirit, by His revelation varies the amount of light and instruc- 
tion, and the proffer of needed grace and help. “The Scrip- 
tures,” says he, “abound with assurances of light and instruction 
and of all needed grace and help, upon condition of a right will or 
heart, that is, upon condition of our being really willing to obey 
the light, when and as fast as we receiveit.”* A right state of the 
will being the condition of the Spirit’s influence and instruction, 
light and assistance, how is the will, in the first instance, to be 
brought into that right state? Not, according to our author, by 
the Holy Spirit, for His help can only be had on this very condi- 
tion: the right willing must precede, and until that is done, no 
help is to be expected or will be vouchsafed from the Spirit. The 
sinner must, by the energy of his own will, convert himself, and 
afterward the Spirit will take hinrup! He must first “cleanse” 
his sensibility, by the right action of his will, and then the Spirit 
will develop in him all those higher forms of holiness that result 
from His indwelling! We know not what our author can mean 
by cleansing the sensibility, unless it be from physical depravity, 
for he does not allow moral corruption to be predicated of any- 
thing but acts of the will, the sensibility following a law of necessi- 
ty. To it there can pertain no moral character, except as it is un- 
der the direct or indirect control of the will. “tis denied, at 
least by me, that either reason or divine revelation affirms moral 
obligation or moral character of any state of mind that lies wholly 
beyond both the direct and the indirect control of the will.” 
And yet the mass of mankind will affirm, that the will follows the 
inclination ; that the wishes and desires determine the will ; and that 
only in acting according to their dictates do they recognize and 
acknowledge themselves to be free, however often mistaken in 
the, fact. We see not but that our author cuts off depraved and 
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ruined man forever from the grace and help of the Holy Spirit. 
We need His influence and aid to make us willing, and to keep us 
willing; nor do we know of anything in all the teachings of the 
Word of God, which sanctions the idea that man has ample power, 
in and of himself, in his present fallen state, by any energy of his 
own unaided will, to meet the requirements either of the law or of 
the gospel: The will is naturally opposed to God—the heart is 
enmity against Him, and the carnal mind is neither subject to the 
law of God nor can be. Unless the Spirit of God, by His efficacious 
energy counteract, overcome, and renew our stubborn wills and 
dispose us to receive His grace and help, we shall not only at 
first, but continue for ever to rebel and resist the Holy Ghost. 
Such is the deplorable condition into which we have been brought 
by the apostasy of our first parents, and such the native depravity 
of the human heart, that the powerful grace of God is indispensable 
to change his heart and renew aright spirit within him. In this 
condition, his case is hopeless and helpless, and left to himself, he 
must remain to all eternity a damned rebel, justly obnoxious to the 
same treatment his guilty primogenitor deserved. By no unaided 
spontaneity of will can he lift himself to God—nature’s help is ut- 
terly ineffectual. 

Our author, however, adapts the law of God to man’s fallen na- 
ture—brings it down to the level of human weakness and depravi- 
ty, and denies that it requires him to be what it did his prime pro- 
genitor, or that “sinners be just in all respects what they might 
have been had they never sinned.”’ It is contented with vastly 
less, and does not require of them “as high and perfect a service 
as if their powers had never been abused by sin.” For God to 
hold up to us the law given to our first parents, in all the length 
and breadth that He did to them, our author protests would be ab- 
surd and unjust, and that with as much show of reason and as 
much authority He might require of all sinners, to “undo all their 
acts of sin and to substitute holy ones in their place.” “Why 
may not God as well require one as the other? They are alike 
impossibilities, originating in the sinner’s own act or fault.” 
They are not. There issas wide a difference between them as be- 
tween the past and future, between a natural impossibility and a 
moral inability. It is not an absolute physical impossibility but a 
relative one,—like to that we sometimes predicate of vision, where 
the atmosphere has been rendered dense by fog or imper- 
vious by darkness. External means may disperse the fog—light 
may be diffused through the medium of vision, and then the na- 
tural eye can discern what no such change would make percepti- 
ble to the man devoid of the power or faculty of vision. So in 
the sinner’scase. He is fallen in darkness, prejudice, ignorance, 
errors, and hosts of things to which he is exposed by reason of the 
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apostasy of the parents of the race, interfere with and prevent 
him from exercising his natural capacities, according to the re- 

uirements of the law. The law has not been changed by the fall. 

t is not a fluctuating gnomon, like the gauge of a steam engine, 
indicating always the degree of power. It remains forever immu- 
table like its Author. an’s corruption and ruin are incident 
to his relation to guilty progenitors, descending as he does from 
them, originally placed under a moral constitution that makes no 
provision in nature for his help or recovery after it had been vio- 
lated. Our author’s objections and reasonings are founded on the 
assumption, that there is no federal relation between our first pa- 
rents and their offspring, and that God does not deal with men 
morally through a public Head or representative, but that each 
one born into this world is placed under a similar probation with 
Adam’s before he fell. This we regard as the rgwror gevdos of his 
theology. Consistently carried out, it cuts us off from all hope of 
redemption through Jesus Christ the second Adam, our newly con- 
stituted covenant Head and representative, who has obeyed the 
law and suffered for us, and thus accomplished what our fallen pa- 
rent failed todo; or perverts the whole gospel scheme from a sys- 
tem of grace extended to those elected of God the Father, brought 
into union with Christ the Son, and adopted children of His fami- 
ly, into a mere modified moderated system of moral government, 
which adapts the law’s requirements to human weakness and cor- 
ruption. The gospel is thus rendered a galling yoke of bondage ; 
and our author’s philosophy, while denying native depravity sub- 
-verts it entirely, and robs us of the grace of God. e cling to 
the precious Word of God, and rest satisfied and thankful for its 
revelations, which, finding us ruined and helpless, inheriting corrup- 
tion, misery and death, from Adam, points us to Christ, and tells us, 
not of works or legal righteousness, not of a modified and modera- 
ted system of moral government, but of salvation, “redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins, according to the 
riches” of divine grace,—of justification freely by faith without the 
works of the law, which brings the influence and aid of the Spirit 
of God, to work in us the work of faith with power—to enable us 
to put that confidence in God for acceptance, which previously 
was morally impossible, and which, lifting us from deep degrada- 
tion and damnation, and placing us in the situation, with means and 
under influences through which we may attain to the higher develop- 
ments of holiness, leads from strength to strength, until we arrive 
at the perfect stature of manhood in Christ Jesus. 

Our author evidently gains nothing by his philosophy but sacri- 
fices everything of value in the gospel. His rejection of native 
depravity, so far from relieving from embarrassment and difficulty, 
only increases them. Nor has he placed himself on such Ne 
ground as to give him just occasion to ridicule as he does, the 
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faith of those who with the Westminster divines believe, that the 
natural inclination, the bias of our nature, is to sin, and who ac- 
count this part and parcel of our moral corruption. He brin 
man into the world, the subject of physical depravity, with debily- 
tated powers of mind, and a sensibility that needs cleansing, and 
so renders it a matter of course that he will sin. We see not but 
that he is as veritably, if not equally, obnoxious to the charge of 
teaching a moral depravity transmitted “ by ordinary generation,” 
as he holds they do whose Confession of Faith and teachings he con- 
demns. For if by a law of necessity the developments of intel- 
lect and sensibility are effected, and the will, without the Spirit’s 
aid, “of course” yields to the strongest “ impulses,” and if the impul- 
ses thence imparted, are undeniably stronger than-any natural bias 
to God and holiness, he plainly teaches the doctrine of sinning by 
necessity of nature as veritably as those whom he charges with be- 
lieving and teaching, that the corruption of man’s moral nature is 
propagated and descends by natural generation from Adam. 


REGENERATION. 


Our author’s views of Regeneration also take their shape from 
his philosophy. Regeneration is variously represented in the 
Scriptures : sometimes as the beginning of a sinner’s new life; as 
his awakening out of the sleep of death ; his rising from the death 
of trespasses and sins; his being translated out of the kingdom of 
darkness into light, and his entering upon a life of holiness. It is 
hence tropically called the new birth, a new creation. Again it is 
described as a change of heart, and by many theologians is spoken 
of as the proximate cause of conversion, or faith and repentance. 
By others it is regarded as synonymous with conversion. Our 
author is of this last class, and denies any distinction between 
them. He sees no propriety in the distinction made by those who 
use the phrase regeneration or the new birth, to denote the Spirit’s 
agency in changing the sinner’s heart, and that of conversion the 
sinner’s activity in the process or rather act of that change. The 
facts of importance here to be noticed are, the total depravity of 
man, rendering a radical change of moral character indispensable 
to salvation: man’s obligation to be and to act holy, to change his 
heart, to transfer his supreme affection from self toGod : the cer- 
tainty that if left to himself, he will never spontaneously effect that 
change within himself: the necessity of the Spirit’s agency in 
order to produce it: the voluntary agency of the sinner in yield- 
ing to and concurring with His influence: and the consequent 
developments of holy character. Our author has expressed him- 
self generally on this subject as a point of faith, distinetly and defi- 
nitely, in accordance with orthodox divines and evangelical Chris- 
tians. But in applying his philosophy to the subject of regenera- 
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ting influence, and describing the nature of the change produced 
in the sinner, he gives occasion to fear, that practically he may dif- 
fer in his views of what constitutes its nature. According to his 
philosophy, it consists in a change in the attitude of the will, or a 
change in its ultimate choice, intention or preference, a change 
from selfishness to benevolence ; from choosing self-gratification as 
the supreme and ultimate end of life, to the supreme and ultimate 
choice of the highest well-being of God and of the universe ; from 
a state of entire consecration to self-interest, self-indulgence, self- 
gratification for its own sake or as an end, and as the supreme end 
of life, to a state of entire consecration to God and to the interests 
of His kingdom, as the supreme and ultimate end of life.’ The 
sensibilities, according to our author, following a law of necessity, 
undergo a change as a natural consequence of the change of the 
will. The will having power to change itself, no causative pow- 
er can be brought to bear upon it, that shall determine its choice 
without destroying its liberty. The intellect also follows a law of 
necessity and can only be indirectly controlled by the will. Of 
course neither intellectual views of truth, nor sensitive emotions, ac 
cording to him, can have any determining influence upon the will. 
It originates its own acts, by the fiat of its own sovereignty. In- 
tellectual views of truth may be a condition of the will’s acting; 
but no more. Whatever emotions or feelings may exist anterior 
to the change of the will, being selfish, are opposed to God, and 
can have no causative influence in determining its choices. It 
follows, therefore, from these positions of our author, that the agen- 
cy of the Spirit can consist only, in arranging the condition neces- 
sary for the mind’s willing, that is, in presenting the truth before it. 
But the presentation of the truth, according to his theory, can ex- 
ert no causative influence whatever. The will being itself the 
sole cause of its own actions, and .being sovereign and free, it has 
equal ability, at any moment, to will the opposite. The sinner, 
therefore, is the prime and sole author of this change of will, where- 
upon, but not till then, the law of necessity begins to operate, and 
passions and affections, emotions and actions, correspondent, all 
follow as a matter of course. He is indeed changed, but he has 
changed himself, and the Spirit of God had no other agency in the 
matter than to present truth to the mind, that is, to supply the ne- 
cessary condition of the will’s action. To say that the Spirit, un- 
der such circumstances, is the author of regeneration, that the 
new-born soul is a new creature, created anew in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, is altogether a misnomer. The Spirit of God, 
according to our author’s philosophy, does but afford the occasion, 
and is not the cause of the sinner’s regeneration. As to His 
having the regeneration of the sinner as an end, specifically in 
view, and operating specially with that design—appropriately and 
* Tl. 496. 
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powerfully to secure that end—our author says not a word. It 
falls not within the range of, and is utterly inconsistent with, his 
philosophy, being, according to his view, a violation of the liberty 
of the sinner’s will. He does indeed speak of the Spirit’s so pre- 
senting truth, that the will shall decide for God, and of a suasive 
urgent overcoming power on His part, subduing the sinner’s cor- 
ruption, swaying his affections, and making him willing, which 
things are wholly inconsistent with his idea and philosophy of the 
freedom of the will. But when he speaks on the subject, his language 
becomes mystical and offensively extravagant. “I have often 
feared,” says he, “ that many professed Christians knew Christ on- 
ly in the flesh, that is, that they have no other knowledge of Christ 
than what they obtain by reading and hearing about Him, with- 
out any special revelation of him to the inward being by the Holy 
Spirit.”" “O how infinitely blind he is to the fulness and glory 
of Christ, who does not know himself, and know Christ, as both are 
revealed by the Holy Spirit. When we are led by the Holy Spirit 
to look down into the abyss of our own emptiness—to behold the 
horrible pit and miry clay of our own habits, and fleshy and world- 
ly and infernal entanglements ; when we see, in the light of God, 
that our emptiness and neceSsities are infinite; then and not till 
then, are we prepared wholly to cast off self and to put on Christ.” 
(The reader will notice here how he contradicts all his teaching 
about the first act of entire consecration to God, being perfectly 
holy, full, entire obedience, the total renunciation of self, by thus 
making a preparation of the Spirit’s teaching, which, as we have 
seen, according to his view, is consequent on faith, and our entire 
consecration to God, indispensably necessary, in order “wholly to 
cast off self and to put on Christ!’’) “The glory and fulness of 
Christ,” he continues, if we understand his language, truly as we 
believe and teach, “are not discoveredto(?) (he must mean dis- 
closed or made known to) the soul until it discovers its need of 
him. But when self, in all its loathsomeness and helplessness, is 
fully revealed, until hope is utterly extinct, as it respects every 
kind and degree of help in ourselves, and when Christ, the all and 
in all, is revealed to the soul as its all sufficient portion and salva- 
tion, then and not till then, does it know its salvation. This 
knowledge is the indispensable condition of appropriating faith, or 
of that act of receiving Christ or that committal of all to him that 
takes Christ home to dwell in the heart by faith, and to preside 
over all its states and actions.”. “We need to have Christ so re- 
vealed as to so completely ravish and engross our affections, that 
we would sooner cut our own throats iy or suffer others to cut 
them than to sin against him. Is such a thing impossible? In- 
deed it is not. Is not the Holy Spirit able and willing, and ready 
thus to reveal him upon condition of our asking it in faith? Surely 
1 ITT. 261. 2 III. 262. 3 III. 259. 
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He is.” Our author, as we think, in the above quotations, 
suffering his heart rather than his intellect to speak, has be- 
trayed that deep sense of dependence upon the Spirit of God, for 
the right and sanctifying exercise of faith, that forms an essential 
trait of every truly humble Christian. But in the first, his lan- 

age is so mystical as to be capable of sustaining the veriest fana- 
tic in his claim toextraordinary revelations. In the second, he ob- 
viously is betrayed by his feelings into the use of the strongest hy- 
perbolical language; and in the third, into strains as offensive to 
meek Christian sensibility as to good taste. While at one moment 
he seems to make the Spirit’s influence of incalculable importance 
and indispensable as preparatory and in order to our regeneration, 
which is, according to him, entire sanctification, perfect holiness, 
for the time-being, at another moment he affirms that influence to 
be the result of appropriating faith, or the act of receiving Christ, 
the condition to be fulfilled previous to its being had. Regenera- 
tion with him is but the choice of the will, the first act of a sinner’s 
consecration of himselftoGod. The change of the affections, what 
he calls the ravishing of the affections, &c., is no part of it, but conse- 
quent on special revelations, made by the Spirit in answer to the 
prayer of faith, until which takes place, the regenerated sinner is liable 
to fall into sinand condemnation, just like the impenitent sinner. 
The will has been changed, but the physical depravity of the sensi- 
bility has not been corrected ; and for this, “ entire sanctification” is 
necessary, which he teaches to be a permanent state ofthe will sway- 
ing the affections, the man “established, confirmed, preserved con- 
tinued in a state of entire consecration to God.” “One great 
thing,” says he, “ that needs to be done, is to correct the developments 
of our sensibility. The appetites and passions are enormously de- 
veloped in their relations to‘earthly objects. In relation to things of 
time and sense, our propensities, are greatly developed and are 
alive ; but in relation to spiritual truths, and objects, and eternal 
realities, we are naturally as dead as stones. When first convert- 
ed, if we knew enough of ourselves and of Christ, to thoroughly 
develop and correct the action of the sensibility, and confirm our 
wills in a state of entire consecration, we should not fall.’ 

Thus our author again contradicts himself, as he conforms to 
universal experience, and admits that the sensibility here does not 
follow the decisions or choices of the will by a law of necessity. 
The Spirit of God has something to do to correct it; but how it is 
to be cleansed he does not say. Instead of imparting, in regene- 
ration, in His own inexplicable and inscrutable way, some sensitive- 
ness to the human conscience and sensibility, instead of giving 
power to the truth to change the mind and heart from enmity to 
love, which evangelical ministers believe and teach, he makes the 
office of the Spirit to consist, simply and exclusively, in revealing 

* Iil. 201. Il. 259. 3 III, 266. ; 
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Christ and himself to the sinner. The consecration of himself to 
God, in which he makes regeneration to consist, results from the 
passive perception of the truth presented 5 Pen Spirit, for, that 
“ He exerts any other than the influence of Divine teaching and 
illumination, is sheer assumption.”* Yet again he contradicts him- 
self. The office of the Spirit, in regeneration, according to his 
view, is to reveal enough of self and of Christ to the sinner, to 
make him consecrate himself entirely to God. But what that 
making is, and what amount of knowledge is enough for it, he does 
not say. Atone moment, merely illumination or teaching is suffi- 
cient, as though the knowledge of Christ and of the sinner’s self, 
obtained from the revelation of the Spirit, was itself adequate. 
Again it is something more. “lor when we sin,” he says, “ it is 
because of our ignorance of Christ.” “In most, if not in all in- 
stances, the convert is too ignorant of himself, and of course knows 
too little about Christ to be established in permanent obedience.”* 
A great deal more knowledge, it seems, is necessary to keep the 
convert presently perfect from sinning, than to regenerate the sin- 
ner. “It must not be inferred that the knowledge of Christ in all 
relations, is a condition of our coming into a state of entire conse- 
cration to God, or present sanctification,” that is, of being born 
again. ‘Temptation occurring subsequent to regeneration, is the 
occasion of revealing the present and pressing necessity of the 
soul, and “the Holy Spirit is always ready to reveal Christ in the 
particular relation suited to the newly-developed necessity. The 
perception and appropriation of him in this relation, under these 
circumstances is the sine gua non of our remaining in a state of 
entire consecration.’”* So then, according to this view of the 
matter, there is no change whatever produced in the nature, the 
inclination, or bias, and sensitiveness of the sensibilities—the taste 
or relish, by whatever name it may be called, in reference to sin 
and holiness, the world and God—that will prove permanent, and 
exert a determining influence on the will. All depends on the 
free will of man. He must first apply to the Spirit for revelations 
in his necessity, when tempted. Tor want of the knowledge which 
the Spirit imparts, he, a sinner, in the first instance, and even when, 
by the exercise of his free will, having made choice of the good of 
God, and of the universe, as his ultimate end, he has become re- 
generated—passed into a state of present sanctification, and 
received thereon the Spirit’s aid, for want of still further and fuller 
knowledge of himself and of Christ, he will not, and cannot remain 
permanently so consecrated, and be established in a state of “en- 
tire sanctification.” “He needs,” says our author, “renewed con- 
viction of sin, to be revealed to himself, and to have Christ revealed 
in him the hope of glory, before he will be steadfast, always 
111, 518. * III. 266. * III. 266. 
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abounding in the work of the Lord.”* We are accustomed to 
believe and teach that this is not the condition prerequisite, but 
the cause necessary and efficient to secure this result. Without 
the Spirit’s aid we can do nothing, and shall certainly stumble and 
fall. Bat so far from the sinner’s commencing by his freewill, the 
Spirit begins the work of bringing him to God; and when by re- 
generation, he becomes “ His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, which God had before ordained that we should 
walk in them,” He does not abandon His work and leave man 
to his own free will to work and keep himself, but exercises His 
powerful and sanctifying watch and care to keep him through faith 
unto everlasting life. Paul’s teaching on this point was directly 
the reverse of our author’s. He gives the Spirit of God prece- 
dence in the work of salvation, and makes the permanency of the 
relation into which the regenerated sinner is brought to Jesus 
Christ, and established as a child of God under His fatherly watch, 
and care, and discipline, motives for his zealous, prayerful, and 
persevering efforts to increase and abound more and more in the 
fruits of holiness, “ Being confident of this very thing, that He 
which hath begun a good work in you will perform it until the day 
of Jesus Christ.” Equally strong, and opposed to our author, is 


Peter’s testimony on this subject. He blesses the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to His abundant mercy, 
hath begotten us again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of 


Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible and un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, who 
are kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation, ready 
to be revealed In THE LAST TIME, wherein ye greatly rejoice, though 
now, for a season, (if need be), ye are in heaviness through mani- 
fold temptations, rat the trial of your faith, being much more 
precious than of gold that perisheth,:though it be tried with fire, 
might be found unto praise, and honor, and glory, ar the appear- 
mg of Jesus Christ.”* No language can be more explicit and 
pointed, to express the blessed truth, that salvation from beginning 
to end, is the work of God. The fact is, He renews the sinner’s 
mind and heart as He brings him to exercise faith in a once cruci- 
fied, but risen Saviour, and that He keeps him, through the exer- 
cise of faith, continually persevering and maturing for the glorious 
consummation of his state and perfection of his . Eral and glory, 
at the second coming of Jesus Christ. The Spirit is the author of 
regeneration: the Spirit is the author of our sanctification: the 
Spirit is the author of our perseverance ; the Spirit is the au- 
thor of our triumph, and the consummation of our glory. The 
free will of man is not left to its own absolute unaided spontanei- 
ties, but is influenced, determined, renewed, and established by the 
Spirit’sagency in the choice of Christ and cordial obedience to 
"1.266. ‘*Eph.2: 10. ‘*Phil.1: 6. ‘1. Pet.1: 3—8. 
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God. Glory be to God for “ the exceeding riches of His grace in 
his kindness to us through Christ Jesus.”' Our author’s system and 
philosophy invert the whole order of the causes of salvation, and 
making the Spirit of God but the subsidiary of man’s freewill, give 
Him the second place. According to him, man’s free will converts 
itself; sanctifies itself; perfects itself; and keeps itself; and even 
uses God, and grasps his energies, and clothes itself with His 
almighty and infinite attributes! “ When a soul can be found who 
thoroughly knows, and has embraced and appropriated Christ, he 
is a host of himself. That is, he has appropriated the attributes’ of 
Christ to himself, and his influence is felt in heaven, earth, and 
hell.”’? We make all due allowance here for rashness and extrava- 

ance of diction, and yet it is in perfect keeping with our author’s 
philosophy of the freedom of the will. There is no security what- 
ever in any change of heart experienced, for the regenerate man’s 
“entire sanctification,” or establishment in a permanent state of 
holy obedience, or for his final salvation. By yielding to tempta- 
tion and relapsing into sin, he falls into death again, legally and 
morally, and needs just as much to be born again the second and 
third time, and no one can tell how many times, before, if ever he 
gets into the kingdom of heaven. Such are the legitimate results 
of his attempt to engraft his philosophy on the Calvinistic faith, 
which, most inconsistently, he professes yet to maintain. We 
should respect both himself and his theology vastly more, if he 
would come out at once, openly and fully, and place himself on 
Arminian or Pelagian ground, to one or other of which his _philo- 
sophiy, and his exalting of the power of freewill, inevitably must 
lead him and his followers. 

If we may judge of the tendency of any system by the develop- 
ments of sentiment and practise among those who adopt it— 
which according to our Saviour’s rule, viz., “ by their fruits shall 
ye know them,” we are bound to do—we shall be at no loss to 
give the author his true place. The doctrines of God’s sovereign 
election unto everlasting life, of the efficacious influence and 
agency of the Spirit of God to renew, sanctify, and render meet 
for it, those whom He “did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of his son,’”* and of the final perseverance of the saints, are 
as openly and avowedly opposed and slandered by teachers 
emanating from our author’s school, as ever they were by those 
who repudiated altogether the Calvinistic faith. Arminius, him- 
self had many redeeming features in his system,.and never went 
to the extent in error to which Episcopius, Grotius, Limborch, 
Vossius, Casaubon, Le Clerc, and their followers have gone. He 
retained much more of the semblance and spirit of the gospel, 
than does our author’s system; and we confidently anticipate a 
wide-spread and fatal detection from the truth, as it is in Jesus, 

1 Eph. 2: 7, * TIT. 263. 3 Rom. 8: 29, 
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at no distant day, through its influence. Facilis descensus averni. 
Sed revocare gradum—hic labor hoc opus. We fear that all 
attempts to counteract its fatal influence will prove too late and 
ineffectual. The churches and ministry had need awaken to a 
sense of the danger. Its practical results already display them- 
selves to some extent, and they commend it no more to us, than 
do its theological features. 

If ever a system of dialectics was eminently adapted to stultify 
the intellect, and to sear the conscience, we think it is precisely 
that which has received the favor of our author, and is so pertina- 
ciously advocated and propagated by him. The spirit appropriate 
and peculiar to his philosophico-theological system, may commend 
itself to those who are fond of what is coarse and severe, and who 
account these things plainness and faithfulness, but cannot fail to 
offend the meek and gentle, as well as persons of refinement and 
delicacy. Its introduction and indulgence in the pulpit, have 
dognees it, and done more than all its enemies had accomplished, 
to bring contempt upon the ministry of reconciliation. We write 
with real pain and deep sorrow of heart ; but cannot withhold the 
expression of our sober conviction, that seeking immediate efiect, 
and mistaking mere dramatic power for the power of the truth, 
through its influence a very serious deterioration, in the style of 
preaching, has been produced, which has brought the pulpit, to 
some extent, to the level of the stage, and engendered that mercenary 
spirit in many churches which prompts them to “hire” ministers 
for times and occasions. . A flippant air and irreverent manner of 
speaking on sacred things, by ministers of the gospel, prepare the 
way for profanity on the part of those whose minds are not aflected 
by the fear of God. Abounding in anecdote, the familiar use of 
the dialogue and other dramatic methods for the exhibition and 
illustration of truth, relieve from the necessity of careful thought, 
and by the aid and power of the imagination, give impulse to pas- 
sion. Pride, arrogance, extravagance, and self-conceit are inci- 
dent to its developments. Censoriousness and denunciation, with 
all the disputes and divisions, suspicions and schisms, ever sure to 
follow in their wake, find abundant aliment in the style and 
manner of applying its principles of casuistry, for the analysis 
of character. - In reverence toward God in prayer, and the absence 
of all that courtesy toward man, and the winning tenderness of that 
sympany and charity which the gospel somuch commends, betray 
themselves in the style and manner of expression. 

We deprecate the influence and spirit of this system, and think 
they have long since been well described by the great New Eng- 
land Patriarch, whose home is in the West, and who yet lingers on 
the shores of mortality to bless the churches with his cheering 
voice, as a spirit of spiritual pride, censoriousness, and insubordi- 
nation to the order of the gospel. Our author’s attempt to develop 
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a system of philosophy and theology in which it has found its 
permanent lodgment, and through which it has made its prurient 
developments, has contributed not only to increase the prejudices 

ainst evangelical religion in the minds of persons of taste and 

ucation, and to drive them off to other denominations where 
they wi!! not be offended by rudeness and vulgarity in the pulpit, 
but to repel even the friends of the pure, unadulterated truth 
of the gospel. ‘The very names of revivals and spiritual religion, 
as well as the religious profession of multitudes, have been rendered 
a taunt and a reproach. We attribute the present dearth of 
Divine influences, and the absence of the true spirit of revival, to 
the influence of this man-exalting and God-dishonoring philosophy, 
which has attempted to naturalize religion, if we may so am 
denied the very office and grieved the blessed Spirit of God. Its 
prevalence will prove but the pioneer of a mere natural religion to 
foster Deism, Unitarianism, and Infidelity. 





ARTICLE VI. 
THE PREACHING OF JONAH. 
By the Rev. Geonce Sueranp, D.D., Professor at Bangor. 


Tue Saviour speaks, in one place, of the preaching of Jo- 
nah. From this it appears that Jonah was a preacher. From 
the little specimen we have of his preaching, and its effects, 
we wish we knew more of him in this calling. We know very 
little ; still we may, perhaps, derive some benefit from the brief no- 
tices of his character, and the dim intimations of his labors. 

Respecting his early history, his education, and training, we are 
very much in the dark. He was the son of Amittai—was a Gal- 
lilean, and prophecied in the reign of Jeroboam IL. king of Israel. 

He was sent of the Lord to Ninevah, to cry against it, because 
its wickedness had come up before the Lord. Ninevah, without 
doubt, was then in its glory; an exceeding great city of three days 
journey—nearly sixty miles in circumference. The prophet did 
not, at first, proceed in obedience to the injunction he had re- 
ceived, but foolishly attempted to flee from the presence of the 
Lord. He took ship to Tarshish ; but the Lord sent out a great 
wind into the sea, and there was a mighty tempest in the sea, so 
that the ship was like to be broken. The prophet, as the cause of 
the trouble, was cast into the sea, and swallowed by a monster of 
the deep, which God had prepared for the purpose, and thus be- 
came a type of Christ, who was three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth. The prophet, when thrown upon the land, pro- 
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ceeded to discharge the duties of his commission. He went and 
preached the preaching God bid him; he began to enter into the 
city a day’s journey, and said—“ yet forty days and Ninevah shall 
be overthrown.” 

In regard to the character of the preacher, we may glean some- 
thing. He does not seem to have been wanting in courage, phy- 
sical or moral. Though he had received a perilous commission— 
to go, an unguarded stranger, into the midst of a great city, and 
denounce its speedy and utter overthrow, yet he did not falter on 
this account—did not flee because he feared the consequences to 
himself, of delivering such a message; but because he thought the 
Lord might repent him of the evil, and in view of the reformation 
of the people, spare the devoted city; and, in that case, he would 
be found a false prophet. 

The prophet seems to have been greatly wanting in that com- 
passionate feeling—that true benevolence, which rejoices in the 
deliverance, and the highest welfare of others. There appears in 
him a sort of vindictive spirit, insisting that the ruin he had de- 
nounced, should be, to the letter, executed. He placed himself in 
a sightly position, that he might witness that sublime stroke of the 
Divine justice, which should sweep to destruction all the dwellers 
in the vast city before him. 

And here his petulance comes out. He was greatly displeased ; 
was 0g chy, “hfe not with his brother, and without a cause, 
but with his Maker, and for a cause which should have filled his 
soul with adoration and thankfulness. The prophet, to say the 
least, was greatly wanting in social amiableness ; he seems to have 
been peevish and sullen; a man of few words, and not all those 
uttered advisedly. 

Much appears in his history, and the development of his charac- 
ter which is inconsistent with true religion. We must believe, 
however, that he was a good man with many infirmities. He was 
probably in a back-slidden state: the fact of his attempting to flee 
from the presence of the Lord, and of his stupidly sleeping in cir- 
cumstances which constrained even his pagan companions to pray, 
indicates that he was in such a state. Traits of the good man ap- 
pear in his prompt confession, his readiness to be sacrificed for the 

of the whole, his prayer and ascription of praise from the 

epth of his trouble. 

hen we come to the preaching of Jonah, we find that there 
was very little of it; more probably than is recorded ; but we have 
doubtless the substance of it. It was brief, abrupt, sententious, 
and repetitious. It was altogether in keeping with the morose and 
taciturn prophet; his iterated cry was,—* Yet forty days and 
Nineyah shall be overthrown.” 

The message was one of unmixed, unmitigated severity. It 
was simple denunciation—a declaration of the Divine purpose to 
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destroy the guilty city. There appears no revelation of mercy 
—no intimation or promise that repentance and reformation would 
avail to avert the threatened doom. It was only, that ina definite 
time, the place should be destroyed. 

The message of the prophet does not appear to have been sus- 
tained by any external evidence. So far as we know, God a 
at the time no miracles by the hand of Jonah, as proof that his 
commission was from above. The people might have had some 
knowledge of his miraculous deliverance from the belly of the 
whale, and thishave been a sign to them. Still there was nothing 
directly before their eyes to convince them that God had sent him. 
How natural that he should have been taken as some wandering 
lunatic, and so have become the sport of the boys, and been gazed 
at and jeered at by all. How utterly improbable was the message, 
according to all the appearances of the case. Who, amongst the 
people, would believe such words, coming from a stranger having 
no seal to his commission,—who believe that that great city, pro- 
tected by an impregnable wall, one hundred feet in height, covered 
with towers, and those filled with the brave ; a city of six hundred 
thousand inhabitants, at a time when everything was thus secure 
within, and no menacing foe without, and nothing appeared against 
it but the voice of this brawling intruder,—who believe, that in 
forty days it would be overthrown ?—Such was the preacher, and 
the character of the message—both to human view quite unautho- 
ritative and unpromising. 

But the effect produced was indeed wonderful. The message, 
though unattested, was believed by the people; and they put on 
sackcloth, from the greatest to the least. Even the king came 
down from his throne, laid aside his robe, covered himself with 
sackcloth, and sat in ashes; and proclaimed that there should be a 
fast throughout the land, and that the people cry mightily unto 
God, and turn every man from his evil way and from the violence 
that is in his hands. How deep and permanent this repentance 
was, we do not know. In many instances it may have been to 
life eternal. But all the people were humbled at the time. The 
scene is, perhaps without a parallel in history—the king and his 
subjects clothed in sackcloth, abstaining from food, and calling upon 
God, if peradventure he will turn from his fierce anger that they 
perish not. God did regard their cries and their repentance, and 
forbore to inflict the doom He had pronounced. The result was 
the continuance of this great city for about a century and a half 
longer. Their tranquility was thus lengthened out, because the 
oars the Divine message, and demeaned themselves Sinem 
ingly. 

Are their any points of practical or homiletical instruction, sug- 
gested by this ancient preacher and his preaching ? 

1. It strikes us, in studying this notable case, that the efficacy of 
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& message does not always depend upon the amount or quantity of 
it. Jonah’s discourse was unquestionably a short one: yetit came 
with great power upon the minds of the people. It is often the 
case now, that a few words, fitly spoken, will accomplish what the 
most labored and extended oratory fails to accomplish ; occasion- 
ally, the simplest and briefest sentence of truth, uttered, ard no 
more thought of it by the author, becomes the power of God to 
the salvation of some listening hearer. In this fact we see the 
wonderful power of God’s Word. Such the doctrinal inference. 
It is light; a single ray of it reveals the darkness and recovers the 
wanderer. It is a fire; a single spark of it commences ‘a moral 
conflagration ; sweeping the wood, the hay, and stubble ; resulting 
in a new creation—a new heavens and a new earth. It is seed ; 
a single grain of it germinates and brings forth a harvest to life 
everlasting. The practical inference is—in the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand, for thou knowest 
not whether shall prosper this or that; or whether they shall be 
alike good. If it be but a single seed, sow it; if it be but one word, 
utter it appropriately, and it may prove an arrow in some heart for 
the great physician to abstract—the preparation and beginning of 
spiritual health, of life eternal, to some waiting soul. 

2. Thereligious teacher should be careful in his work, to avail 
himself of the help—the concurrence of conscience. In the lan- 
guage of Paul, let him so speak as to commend himself to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. This plainly implies, that 
every man has a conscience which can be reached and put upon 
its duty. What the apostie here taught, our sententious preacher 
had ages before practised. He came straight into the recorder’s 
house, as Bunyan has it, and stirred the sharp and accusing energies 
of the uncorrupt dweller there. He did not undertake to prove any- 
thing ; there was not even the shadow of argument in what he 
said. It was only stark denunciation ; no premises; no process. 
Nothing but the bald and appalling conclusion, that they would all 
soon perish. But it struck deep, and prostrated and humiliated 
every soul; because it was authenticated by the inner voice. And 
shall the preacher now lay aside argument because his hearers 
have consciences? Certainly not. Paul did not, but reasoned 
with the Jews out of the Scriptures, proving that Jesus was Christ. 
There ever has been reasoning in the pulpit, and there ever must 
be ; if not its artistic forms, its strength and spirit. Unquestiona- 
bly, the best reasoning for this place, often, and for the ends to be 
gained, is, to talk rationally—in such a way as to bring out the 
response of every heart, not utterly perverted, to the truth of what 
is said. The lips, in compressed sullenness, may refuse to confess; 
the heart, in its set obduracy, may refuse to relent; God’s voice 
declares it so; and the whole man knows it to beso. Some of the 
great facts and doctrines which lie at the foundation of the system 
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of redemption, are so written on the front frame-work of God’s 
administration—written on the face and the whole body and struc- 
ture of society—written on the imperishable tablets of the very 
soul of man by the finger of his Maker, that he is an imbruted fool 
who always needs an argument, and then cannot believe. The 
fool has said in his heart “there is no God;” and the same sort of 
fool undertakes to say a good many other things in these last days. 
But what he says meets voices against it from above and all around 
—from the book of God, the great book of nature, and the living 
book of the soul. 

3. It is suggested, in this connection, that the preacher should 
have confidence in the truth he is entrusted with, and should utter 
it with the strength, and unshrinking and unqualified style of de- 
claration, this confidence begets. The subjunctive mood has 
rather a small place in the grammar of his sermons. Not, that it 
may be so, but direct and authorative, it is so. Much of this an- 
cient preacher’s power, doubtless, was in his bold, unqualified 
utterance—not perhaps, but, in forty days Ninevah shall be over- 
thrown. “ But would you not have men modest and cautious? 
Would you set them to denouncing and dogmatizing; a course very 
uncharitable and very unlovely.”—We would do no such thing; 
the remark leads to no such thing. John was the beloved disciple ; 
his character the prototype of the mild and gentle. But hear him 
—* We know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in 
wickedness ; and we know that the Son of God is come, and hath 
given us understanding, that we may know him that is true, and 
we are in Him that is true, even in His Son Jesus Christ. Thisis 
the true God and eternal life.’ There are certain things we know, 
we do not guess; we do not merely believe, we know them. 
When the preacher says so, in the proper tone and spirit, there is 
no more degmatism in it, than when it is said, at noon-day, we 
know the sun is in the meredian, and shining in his strength. He 
opens the inspired Book and reads it ; not as a book of myths and 
enigmas, but as a book from God; not sent to puzzle and mock 
him, but as a revelation ; all its essential things most plainly writ- 
ten ; he reads and takes the clear, the obvious meaning ; the mean- 
ing the language bears; the meaning all serious readers, of all 

es and Christian denominations, have taken ; the meaning, all 
who have believed God, and truly prayed and oneness righteous- 
ness, have received and rejoiced in,—and here he finds it, again 
and again, with all clearness, that the whole world lies in wicked- 
ness, the whole race depraved, every member of it in utter moral 
ruin by transgression—that Christ, the eternal Son, has come to 
save, that His death was vicarious, and made an atonement, that 
every one must be born again, be justified by faith in Christ, and 
sanctified through His truth and Spirit, that there is to be a death 
and resurrection of the body, a day of judgment at the end of the 
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world, an eternal blessedness to the righteous, and an eternal 
punishment to the wicked ; when now the preacher comes forth, 
with God’s Book in one hand, unquestionably declaring these 
things ; with God’s commission in the other hand, to preach these 
things, shall he come with apologies, and doubts, and queries ; 
speaking faintly, half-heartedly? No. We believe, therefore we 
speak. With confidence we speak, for God gives the truth ; with 
authority we speak, for God gives the commission; with earnest- 
ness we speak, for infinite interests are at stake. 

4. The case before us legitimately assigns a high importance to 
penalty as a motive in preaching. There is, however, a great 
deal said against it at the present time ; strong efforts are made to 
raise a prejudice against it. It is sometimes called preaching 
terror. It is said by many, “we do not hold to this frightening 
people into religion.” And how was it with Jonah? So far as it 
appears, he preached nothing but terror—utter and speedy ruin, 
with no indicated way of escape; and the effect was universal 
and simultaneous—a humbled and reformed nation. It was a true 
message, written in their very hearts, that they were guilty, and 
that a fearful retribution was before them; hence the eflect these 
words had upon them. 

Punishment, as the desert of sin, and its sure award,is to be 
preached because it is true—it is in the Bible. If it be not here— 
if God’s statute-book holds not forth penalty—the positive infliction 
of punishment upon the evil doer, then no statute-book has it; 
nor can any reach or combination of language get out the idea, 
that a wicked man shall be punished for his wickedness. But the 
question comes round: why preach it? Because God reveals it, 
and commands the utterance. “Preach the preaching | bid thee.” 
Why preach it? Because men are made with fears, and the doe- 
trine in question starts those fears, and stirs up their souls to 
think about an escape from the impending ruin. There is a part 
of man’s nature, which nothing else will reach—here, of course, 
a work, nothing else will do. Pet the preacher throw away this 
consideration, this stern feature of truth, this crowning sanction 
of Heaven, or decline to use it, and his authority, his power, his 
hold upon godly men goes with it. Preachers do tell us, as 
matter of experience, that this is the doctrine, this terrible aspect 
of truth is the one, which awakens the sinner, whenever he is 
awakened ; he begins to consider by beginning to be afraid. It, 
certainly, cannot be expedient to drop this disturbing element, 
and hush every whisper of a reckoning to come, as a threatened 
doom. Then, there is nothing left but promise, and the cry of 
peace; peace to the wicked—every road ends in heaven—all 
kinds of conduct alike crowned with glory and blessedness. Will 
this do? In a world like this, of high-handed wrong, peopled 
everywhere with the daring and the vile, and where the tendency 
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of all hearts is to evil, is there a sober man who believes it will do, 
to blot out penalty and cover up the pit? Then you, may do 
what you please—commit any criine in the long and gory cata- 
logue ; only keep clear of human justice, there is no other to fear ; 
and if, perchance, you are too hard-pushed by the human avenger, 
and are likely to suffer, you can take the friendly steel and open the 
vital passage, and your imprisoned soul shall go clear, and go up 
where the Being who rules over all awaits it, and who will open 
heaven to your blood-stained spirit, and kindly say, “thou perse- 
cuted one, come in hither, I will protect you, for | am the friend 
of liars, and murderers, and adulterers, and all such.” Is God 
such 2 being? Is such a message true? Will it dogood? Will 
it restrain men? Will it humble them and make them feel that 
sinning is bad business, and that sin is an abominable thing, and 
bring them to repentance, and reform them, and make them holy? 
There is no need of any words on this point. There is power in 
fear—in the fear of hell: and ministers must be allowed to preach 
the doctrine of hell, or all their preaching will be vain and nuga- 
tory. Let it be done in the just proportion ; above all, let it 
with the right spirit—a tender spirit. The denouncing prophet 
ought to be a weeping prophet; his warnings and uttered woes 
accompanied with his tears; then will there be a melting and 
subduing efficacy. 

5. We are now brought to the pre-eminence of the gospel as a 
store-house of influence—a system of reform and redemption. It 


is perfect—absolutely complete. The gospel does not drop the 
motive of fear; it keeps it, and adds thereto the motive of hope. 
The danger abides. Hell is not abolished, but burns still. But 
the way of escape is 5 ry and made clear and adequate for all 


who will go in it. ere are good news; the Saviour come; 
atonement made ; the love beyond degree; the free invitations ; 
the great and precious promises; fields of hidden wealth ; pearls 
of greatest price ; unsearchable riches, victories, kingdoms, and 
crowns of eternal glory—all spread out and attracting, one would 
think, with resistless force. Here the whole Deity is known; 
here the whole plan is unfolded ; here the whole man is addressed, 
not one motive, but all motives that can have power on character 
or conduct, meet and press him. Here the Christian preacher’s 
privileged position ; and what might not we expect now, as the 
result of his reasonings and appeals? If the one message of 
wrath bore down those guilty myriads, what will not be the case 
in these days, when that message of wrath comes strengthened 
and doubled by the added voice of mercy? If he who spake 
from earth, was so heard, how will not he be heard, who now 
speaks from heaven ? 

It were easy here to turn and charge upon the great mass now 
living, an unwonted obduracy, hearing the gospel as they do and 
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still repenting not. “They repented at the preaching of Jonah 
and, behold, a greater than Jonah is here.” They repented under 
an unmixed message of condemnation, when they knew not that 
co kein would avail to deliverthem. You have been addressed 

ave been apprized of the coming ruin, and assured of the full 
and overflowing redemption; and, yet, you have not repented. 
They had but a single warning—the same, bare, gloomy iteration 
—‘“forty days and ye perish ;” and they repented. Ye have had 
line upon line, precept upon precept, argument linked with argu- 
ment, motive piled on motive, sermon coursing sermon, for years 
upon years of Sabbaths, and still have not repented. 

And here we strike upon one of the great difficulties of 
preaching, on these old foundations. It lies in the fact, that 
preaching has been so long, and frequent, and faithful. Jonah’s 
Was a new message ; uttered in unaccustomed ears; at the first 
sound of it, those ears were eager and erect, and those limbs 
shook with the fear of the coming woe. It was so well adapted, 
and all so fresh, that the people were arrested and most deeply 
affected. But, now, truth, which came down divinely arrayed, has 

wn threadbare from age and use, is cast out and goes begging. 

he people have had so much of it that they do not care muc 

about it; they have come to hold it very cheap. They, 
have heard it, till hearing is mere habit, or decency, or cere- 
mony. It has been heard, till it has lost much of its power to 
interest and amuse the mind. That oft-used phrase—gospel- 
hardened, is, perhaps, rhetorically barbarous, but it is terribly sig- 
nificant—gospel hardened! hardened by such an instrument, by 
such a manifestation, a revelation of love, God’s solicitude for the 
soul, His invitations and earnest wooings to win it, His melting 
influence upon it, how could these harden but by perversion and 
resistance? The guilt of such a course, who can tell? And 
the condemnation, who can describe or indicate its severity and 
weight ? 


ARTICLE VII. 


SICKNESS IMPROVED. 
By Rev. Jonatnan Brace, New Milford, Conn. 


Sickness Improved. American Sunday School Union, Philadel- 
phia, 1848. 


We have been interested, and we hope — by the perusal of 


this little volume. It is intended for the chamber of sickness,—to 
dispel the gloom which often shrouds that place, by letting in 
the light of heavenly truth. 
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We have felt the need, which this book, published by the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, is fitted tosupply. Often have we cast 
about in vain, for some appropriate evangelical treatise which 
we might put into the hands of sick and convalescent ones. As 
trouble is the lot of mortals, as man is born unto it, so is he born 
to illness. Few there are who have never known what sickness 
is,—few who have never been taken from their business and plea- 
sures, and prostrated upon a bed of pain ; while many of the chil- 
dren of men, are “all their lives long subject” to those “woes, 
which sickly flesh and shattered nerves impose ;” and to such, a 
volume adapted to their case, will prove a welcome, and by the 
aid of Divine grace, a blessed visitor. It is not, however, every 
one who can write such a volume. In addition to other qualifica- 
tions, the writer must have been himself. patient,—experimentally 
known what it is to have had “days of illness and wearisome nights 
appointed unto him,”—have a disciplined spirit, chastened, refined, 
and exalted by suffering. For the truth which meets the deep 
—— wants of a sick chamber, must come from such a cham- 

r. “They breath truth that breath their words in pain.” 

“ There is a great want,” says the pious McCheyne, “about all 
Christians, who have not suffered. Some flowers must be broken 
or bruised, before they emit any fragrance. All the wounds of 
Christ sent out sweetness,—all the sorrows of Christians do the 
same. Commend me to a bruised brother, a broken reed,—one 
like the Son of Man. To me there is something sacred and sweet 
in all suffering—it is so much akin to the “Man of sorrows.” And 
we may add, that it is these, these bruised ones, who have acquired 
experiences which health fails to-impart, who are alone qualified 
to address seasonable words, to those exercised with sickness. 

It is a fact, that God’s most devoted people do suffer, and have, 
from the time that Lazarus—*“ he whom Christ loved was sick”— 
until the present hour; nor can it be doubted, that wise and good 
purposes have been subserved by their sickness. As there is some- 
thing of good in the worst of men, there are likewise advantages 
in the worst of evils. No evil is so unmixed as to be without an 
attendant blessing. A great law of compensation runs throughout 
the universe. Afflictions and losses have their corresponding re- 
turns, are balanced by more or less benefits. This is true of the 
couch of disease and pain. Even from thence often flows good, 
and great good to the suffering patient, and to others. There are 
advantages of sickness ; and it will comport with the design of this 
brief article, to mention what these advantages are. 

1. God, then, designs by sickness, to reveal to us our true cha- 
racter as sinners. 

There would have been no sickness, had there been nosin. Je- 
hovah whose justice is inflexible, and whose benevolence is bound- 
less, would not afflict His innocent creatures. He afflicts not those 
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angelic intelligences who maintained their allegiance when others 
rebelled, and are now rejoicing on high. That high and holy or- 
der of beings, know not by experience what sickness is, and con- 
tinuing undefiled, will never know. It is the guilty only who suf- 
fer. ‘Trouble is wedded to sin. Hence is our heritage of woe. 
This our Maker would have us realize, and brings upon us sick- 
ness that we may realize. The mere fact that disease fastens itself 
upon us, and we are bowed under its power, proves conclusively 
that all respecting us is not right,—that we have sinned, and are 
obnoxious to Him who hates sin. God intends that we shall ac- 
knowledge and feel this fact: and well knowing that when the 
mind is engrossed with the active concerns of life, we are not in a 
favorable condition to do it, sends the shaft of sickness, to bring us 
to our senses and to truth. 

2. Sickness, also, naturally leads to self-examination. There is 
nothing to which mankind are more prone, than to a stupid forget- 
fulness of themselves. They are so absorbed in making provision 
for the body, that they cannot be brought to pause in their career, 
and attend to the interests of their souls. They cannot be made 
to meditate upon their state as rational and immortal creatures, 
nor contemplate the solemn relations which connect them to God, 
their neighbors, and eternity. Fancying that the stream on whose 
bosom the unthinking multitude are borne rapidly forward, is setting 
towards the realms of bliss ; they pass heedlessly and unconsciously 
along, deaf to invitations and remonstrances. But when sickness 
takes hold of them, they are forced to stop. Removed from the 
busy, tumultuous crowd, from their vices and follies, and confined 
to the chamber and the couch, the mind naturally turns in upon 
itself. The man emphatically “comes to himself,”—enters his 
own heart and sees what is there. He has leisure to do it; busi- 
ness is at adistance. He has facilities for doing it; his dwelling is 
still and tranquil. He has motives to do it; he knows not what 
will be the issue of his sickness. How many can attest the benefit 
of illness to them in this particular! There is nothing like it, to 
make one acquainted with his real condition. A person Jearns 
more about himself during a few weeks of sickness,—so this sick- 
ness is not so severe as to lock up his mental faculties in inactivity, 
—than he ever knew before. He enquires as to the nature of his 
past feelings, and how he came thus to feel; what has been the 
character of his past conduct, and how he came to behave thus ;— 
and what is likely to become of him, if the icy hand of death, fol- 
lowing that of disease, should touch, chill, and consume his vitals. 
The silent, solitary, sick-room, is of all places and schools the best, 
to learn that hallowing wisdom embraced in the adage, 77s oeavtov. 

3. Sickness likewise shows us, how frail and dependent we are. 

When in perfect health, the sinews knit in strength, the nerves 
strung harmoniously, the blood coursing the veins with an easy, 
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placid flow, and the entire frame robust and vigorous, we are in- 
sensible to our actual weakness. We forget that “our breath is in 
our nostrils ;’ that we are “crushed before the moth,’—that 
the veriest trifle may disorder our tabernacles, put these cun- 
ningly-formed instruments out of tune, and make them send . 
forth discord and groans. Weare apt to think that “our mountain 
stands strong, and that we shall never, and can never be moved.” 
But when a penitential blast passes over us, our sinews become re- 
laxed, and our blood creeps so sluggishly as apparently to stagnate 
or drives so furiously along its channels as to rack and tear the 
system; when the pulse beats high, the heated temple throbs, and 
the feverish tongue gives an uncertain, unpalatable taste to every- 
thing it touches ; then we feel differently—our staff is broken, and our 
presumption is gone. The languor and agonies of illness, convince 
us of our frailty,—that we are indeed feeble, impotent mortals. 

At such a time, too, we feel how utterly dependent we are. How 
dependent we are upon God, as the Author and Preserver of life,— 
the Being “in whom,” as inspiration most significantly expresses it, 
“we live, and move, and have our being ;” the Being who can any 
instant recall our breath, “ change our countenances,” and convert 
us into a corpse. How dependent also upon our fellow creatures ; 
for what more helpless and pitiable than a sick man! No matter 
how proud he was when in health, how haughty his bearing, how 
elastic his step, how in all respects self-sufficient ; let but torturing, 
excruciating, prostrating disease seize him, and lay him low; and 
he sues for the compassion and kindness of the most illiterate and 
the meanest. “ Ay,” says Cassius of Caesar, when in such asituation: 

* Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books. 
Alas! it cried, give me some drink, Titinius, 

As a sick girl,” 

Yes, Cesar, the noble Cesar, sick—“ that eye of his, whose bend 
did awe the world, lost its lustre,” and that muscular arm of his, 
which swayed the sceptre of empire over trembling millions, a child 
might govern ! 

A sick fellow mortal is the weakest of the weak, and in the hour 
of his weakness, he must be obliged to others, yes, obliged to them 
for their assistance, or die. It is good for man to feel this depend- 
ence. It is good for him to feel that his sufficiency is not of him- 
self—that he needs “ under him the everlasting arms ;’ that he re- 
quires too, his neighbor’s services, and must so conduct, as that in 
the day of trial, he can have those services. The tie of depend- 
ence binds man to man. It is a chain of sympathy. In sickness 
we know the worth of friends. Gold may purchase attentions— 
for gold in such a world as this, is almost omnipotent—but gold 
cannot purchase genuine love; a love which delights in self-denials 
to make you happy. Gold will purchase medicines, and the nurse’s 
care; but as that nurse lifts the draught to your lips, you know that 
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the cup is brought there, not by friendship, but by the hope of gain; 
that he or she who tenders it, cares less for you, than for your 
money ; that it is “all hire and salary,” not ardent, unadulterated 
affection. And the difference between the feelings of a recipient 
in the two cases, is heaven-wide; as he who has been sick at home, 
and among friends, and away from home, and in a land of stran- 
gers, can bear witness. 

4. Sickness, further, softens the heart, quickens the sensibilities, 
and often endears us to others, and others to us. It softens 
the heart—makes us feel more keenly for the sufferings of others. 
It quickens the sensibilities—makes us more alive to the 
woes.of humanity, and more cheerfully and bountifully to realize 
these woes. 

Beautifully has Virgil expressed the connection between personal 
discipline of grief, and deep heartfelt sympathy for others. 

Me quoque per multos similis fortuna labores 


Jactatam, hac demum voluit consistere terra. 
Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 


ZEn. 1. 628. 
For I myself like you have been distressed, 
Till heaven afforded me this place of rest: 
Like you, an alien in a land unknown, 
I learn to pity woes so like my own. 
DRYDEN 


Who is the person that is usually the most ready to sympathize 
with the sick poor? Is it not he who has been sick? ho is 
he, who on meeting with one sick, abroad,—in his travels—a fel- 
low passenger perhaps,—interests himself most in his case,—sees 
that he he has suitable accommodations, and wants nothing to 
make him well again? Who, but he who knows what it is thus to 
suffer in such a place? Yes, it is these once afflicted ones, who 
like the good Samaritan, “bind up.the bleeding wounds of the 
stranger, pouring in oil and wine ;” take care of him; and if he is 
unable to pay the host, like the same good Samaritan, open their 
purses, and defray every expense. 

And who so well calculated to minister in the chamber of 
suffering,—“ a ministering angel, when pain and anguish wring the 
brow’—as he who has lain in such a chamber during a long and 
tedious sickness? Such an one knows what todo for the patient. 
With numberless little nameless soothing things, of which others are 
ignorant, he is familiarly acquainted. Such an one knows how topre- 
pare refreshments, smooth the pillow, anoint the aching limb, raise 
the drooping head, and bathe the burning forehead. And how 
often do these kind offices add new strength to the bonds of con- 
sanguinity, and unite those in fellowship who before were separat- 
ed? What so attaches a person to you, as his devotion to you in 
your sickness? Nothing. Nothing more endears one to us, than 
to have him show a friendly heart and hand, when we are repressed 
and laid aside, suffering under bodily disease. By being able to 
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say of one, “I was sick and he visited me,” has been the com- 
mencement of a friendship which has gone on ripening to the 
ave. 

a is something too, in the sick one, which makes him loved 
by those who wait upon him. We dislike to feel that we are 
throwing away our time and care upon a worthless object, and so 
we invest the individual for whose comfort we expend time and 
care to contribute, with a worth and good qualities, which perhaps 
he does not possess. Leighton observes, “that God hath many 
sharp cutting instruments and rough files, for the polishing of his 
jewels ; and those he especially esteems, and means to make the 
most resplendent, he has oftenest his tools upon :”—and when we 
behold one subjected to the action of these instruments, by the ap- 
pointment unto him of pain and debility, wearisome days and 
nights ;—we also “esteem” him, as a chosen and refined one—a 
“jewel.” 

Which child is to the mother most dear? Is it not that delicate, 
feeble one, that little patient suflerer, whom she has nursed durin 
years of solicitude? Yes, he is the darling of the flock ; the lamb 
whom not the fond parent only, but all the members of the family, 
commend and delight to cherish. 

Nor let it be thought that these benefits of sickness are small,— 
too unimportant to be mentioned. It is not so. Anything which 
softens such hearts as ours, and makes keen such blunted sensibili- 
ties as ours, and leads us to commiserate and befriend our species, 
is not unimportant. It is not unimportant to be able to impart 
consolation by language which goes right to the heart, when others 
are silent, or speak to no purpose; and administer relief when 
ethers know not what to do. It is desirable, very desirable, in a 
world of trouble—a world where we are not isolated beings, 
but parts of a whole whose happiness should be dear to us ;—to be 
able to exclaim with Paul, “Who is weak, andl am not weak.” So 
to do, is not only humane, but Christ-like—divine. For it is 
one of the most pleasing and striking features in the achievement 
of redemption, that the eternal Son of God, who wrought out that 
redemption, became “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” 
—put himself on a level with us in this particular, “took upon him 
our infirmities, and bore our sickuesses ;” that thus he might sym- 
pathize with us from having himself suffered. “ Forasmuch as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise 
took part of the same; for it behooved him in all things to be made 
like to his brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful High 
Priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the 
sins of the people. For in that he himself hath suffered, being 

tempted, He is able to succor them that are tempted.” This com- 
panionship of Jesus in the woes of suffering humanity, peculiarly 
fits Him to enter into their trials, and impart all needed consvlation. 
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And he whose breast is easily moved with pity, has something 
heavenly in it, something which allies its possessor to that Saviour 
who once trod this vale of sorrow, and who, though now on the 
throne of the universe, is “touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.’ 

5. Sickness, too, shows us the utter emptiness of the world. 

It is natural for man, a wanderer and exile from God, to seek for 
that happiness which his immortal nature demands in the world; 
and he is slow to believe that the world is incapable of affording 
that which is the object of his search. It is, however, utterly in- 
adequate and empty; and this, disease preying upon our bodies, 
effectually teaches. What to him whose “trembling house of 
clay, languor and disease invade, ’—what to him is the whole pan- 
theon of idols which the world worships ? Can those vain amuse- 
ments in which he once indulged, tranquilize his mind? Can 
riches bribe disease to extract its sting? Or can human applause 
cause him to forget his anguish? Ohno. He nowsees pleasures, 
wealth, and fame, undisguised,—as they are. He sees that they are 
impotent, unsatisfactory, and perishable ; that in the day of adver- 
sity, the incursions of illness, they cannot deliver; that miserable 
comforters then, are they all. How silly, to him who is stretched 
upon the couch of pain, sinking with debility, and apparently 
drawing near to death ; howsilly to him do the multitude appear, 
who are panting after earthly objects ? If in a city, asthe hum of 
business is borne upwards from the street through the windows of 
his chamber, it falls on his ears as the hum of folly. He regards 
the eager, anxious crowd, as a collection of children, laying up their 
toys and treasures with great care upon the margin of the beach at 
ebb-tide, forgetting that the waters will soon flow again, and sweep 
their vanitiesand themselves away. 

6. It enables us likewise to appreciate the value of religion. 

It is the beauty and glory of the religion of Christ, that it fails 
not when all things else fail; or rather, that when all things else 
fail as sources of comfort and support, its abundance and richness 
are for the first time fully realized. It is in sickness, that he who 
in health scoffed at religion, feels the want of it. He now needs 
something which the world could never give, and even what the 
world could once give, is now gone fromhim. When human arms 
fail him, he needs a super-human arm to bear him up. When the 
skill of human physicians is baffled, he needs the Divine physician. 
When the earth rolls from under his feet, he needs “the skies on 
which to fasten his hand.” When the storm rages and beats, he 
needs the revealed hiding-place for a covert and a shelter. When 
a violent malady suddenly seizes and enfeebles us, the conscious- 
ness of being reconciled to God, and having His favor, is a bless- 
ing for which nothing can be substituted. To be sick, and know 
that we are “those whom Christ loveth,” isin a sense to be well. 
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It is in dangerous sickness, especially, that He “ manifests himself 
unto His disciples as He doth not unto the world,” breaks the na- 
tural sympathy between their debilitated suffering bodies and their 
minds, revives the remembrance of His precious promises and past 
tokens of His love, and makes celestial visions to throng around 
their pillows. Then it is, that the Christian feels God’s distinguish- 
ing kindness towards him, in converting him from the error of his 
ways, justifying him by His grace, and sealing him by His Spirit. 
Then he finds “ godliness to be indeed profitable for the life which 
now is,” receives the benefit of a close walk with his Creator, and 
enjoys the luxury of an approving conscience. 

7. In sickness also, Christians often glorify God, and are made 
the instruments of much good. 

Many careless, unbelieving ones have received their first serious 
impressions from viewing the deportment of devoted Christians in 
the season of illness. In the humility and cheerful submission of 
these pious ones, in their spirituality, strong confidence, and lively 
joy ; the impenitent have seen something which they had not, and 
which they were sensible that they wanted and must have. Thus 
have multitudes been “ chosen in the furnace of” others’ “ afflic- 
tions,’—there had their attention arrested, their hearts touched and 
changed, and their “ affections set on things above.” Many trem- 
bling timid believers too, have been cheered and animated in their 
heavenly course, by the sight of their brethren sustained under 
severe bodily pains by the truths of their common religion. “ They 
know” anew “in whom they have believed,’—are convinced that 
their foundation is sure, and that the same grace, the signal 
triumphs of which they now witness, will not be withheld from 
them, when placed in similar circumstances. Thus in the sickness 
of Christians, as in that of Lazarus, is “ the Son of Man glorified,” 
truth established, and religion honored. Thus does sickness 
“yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness,” to other than “those 
who are exercised thereby.” 

8. Nor must we fail to mention another advantage of sickness ; 
viz.: that it makes us more highly to prize health. 

“ Blessings brighten as they take their flight;” and it is not till 
sickness is experienced that health is valued. Our common mer- 
cies too often cease to be considered mercies, because they are 
common. He whose teeth are sound thinks not of his teeth, and 
he whose eye-sight is perfect thinks not of his eyes. The absence 
of all trouble respecting them, and all sensations except that of 
constant pleasure, makes them unheeded. So with health. It ishe 
who has been an invalid, alone, who properly appreciates it. A 
short respite from pain awakens in his breast emotions of grati- 
tude; and it is tohim that nature is decked with charms, by others 
unseen, who for weeks and months has been shut out from behold- 
ing them by the walls of a sick-room. With what feelings does 
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such an one walk abroad for the first time after his illness! All na- 
ture is music to the ear, and fragrance to the sense. The smiling 
sun makes him smile. “The arched sky, expanding his soul into 
sublimity, lifts it up to the great Spirit; and his heart leaps with 
impulses wild and glad, as he looks over the swelling hills and 
sloping vales of the earth, sees the trees waving their foliage, and 
inhales the balm with which the cool wind comes charged. It is 
the convalescent one; whose bosom a glow of thankfulness per- 
vades ; and it is he who when well once more, carefully avoids 
those excesses and exposures which would bring on sickness again. 

9. And to mention but one other advantage of sickness,—it 
endears unto the Christian, heaven. 

There, we are told, “the inhabitants shall not say I am sick.” 
This, the Christian believes; and, as he lies upon his couch of 
distress, “faith brings that better world to view,” and makes it 
more desirable and delightful from contrast. Here, there may be 
darkness, but there, light ; here, restlessness, but there, ease ; here, 
distraction, but there, peace; here, tears, but there, “sorrow and 
sighing flee away ;” here, clouds and storms, but there, the genial 
rays of the Sun of Righteousness shine constantly and always. 

To return to the volume which has suggested these remarks ; it 
has two divisions ; thoughts in sickness, and during convalescence. 
We know not the author, but he wields a graceful pen, has been 
comforted in sickness, and now would:“ comfort others with the 
comfort wherewith he himself hath been comforted of God.” With 
an extract from the second division of the book, which will give 
some idea of its style and matter, we close our article. 

“The Master having raised thee up, calleth thee to return to 
that little flock, the Sunday-School, from which sickness has sepa- 
raied you so long, and, there, as an evidence of your love to Him, 
to feed his lambs, and though thou dost but follow in “ the footsteps 
of the flock,” far behind most of thy companions, yet, if thou art 
diligently and faithfully following, the kind Shepherd will often 
“pass that way,” and grant thee an approving smile. Delightful 
work to sow the good seed in so susceptible a soil—to devise in- 
genious plans to arrest and fix attention, and to study the best 
forms of presenting divize truth to the tender mind. Yet, even 
here, there are discouragements, and these must be sustained by 
the promise, that “they that sow in tears shall reap in joy,” and 
that though a Paul plant and an Apollos water, it is God that 
giveth the increase. 

Indeed, obey quickly the summons to any new duty; and not 
only engage in in it with alacrity, but endeavor to economize 
time, in order to have more to spend in the immediate service of 
thy Saviour. Not merely giving what thou canst conveniently 
spare of any of the talents committed to thee, but with an ardent 
gratitude consecrating att to Christ. Continually looking for 
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opportunities of doing good, many will be thereby found which 
would be otherwise overlooked. : 

Go, and endeavor to deserve the pepeliation which Christ gave 
His disciples when he said, “ Ye are the light of the world.” Re- 
flect how much is comprehended in this metaphor, and feel how 
great a responsibility resteth upon thee. Go, and “be faithful 
unto death,” that thou mayest receive “a crown of life. 

pp. 85, 90. 

Kind and wise counsel to one, brought up by Divine grace fro 
a bed of sickness. And did our limits permit, we would gladly 
make other quotations from a book, whese contents are the natural 
gushings of a smitten heart. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
AN ANALYSIS OF ECCLESIASTES. 


By Rev. Jamns M. Macpvona.p, Jamaica, L. I. 


Subject. 


Tue vanity, on the supposition that there is no hereafter, of life 
and the present world ; or the insufficiency of the world to afford 
happiness, if men are without religion. The Preacher proposes 
this subject at the outset, as a sort of text, repeats it and refers. to 
it, in every part, and formally re-announces it at the close. 


Management of the Discourse. 


As to the management of the discourse, there are two things 
worthy of distinct notice as giving it its peculiar character. 
1. The Preacher constantly refers to his own experience. Solomon 
was not a misanthrope, disappointed in his attempts to obtain 
worldly happiness, but a rich and powerful king, who had made 
trial of the most costly pleasures. The Book was undoubtedly 
written tate in life, after he had been drawn from his allegiance to 
God, by idolatrous women (I. Kings 11: 1-14 and 23-40), and 
may be regarded, like the fifty-first Psalm of Dawid, as his standing 
confession, which, in consideration of his eminent position and 
grievous fall, it is the will of God should be read in the church 
over the whole world and to the latest ages. Let those who 
would find some license or apology for their sins in the sad de- 
fections of Solomon, and his more illustrious father, behold these 
royal transgressors, as they stand daily in the church, penitently 
confessing and deploring their folly. 2. It is in the main what 
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may be styled a hypothetical discourse ; i. e., he seems to admit the 
monstrous doctrine of the infidel, or the implied position of the 
thoughtless worldling, whose conduct is an emphatic disavowal 
of belief in a future state, and then employs the argumentum ex 
absurdo with overwhelming effect : “ all is vanity,” or all would, 
indeed, be vanity if there be no hereafter, if life has no higher end 
than sensual and worldly pleasure. When Solomon says, “vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity,” it is not his object to disparage temporal 
blessings, or to advance a doctrine different from that of another 
inspired writer, that “every creature of God is good and nothin 
to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving, being sanctifie 
by the word of God and prayer” (I. Tim. 4: 4, 5); but he means 
to answer the question, “Hast thou made all men in vain?” 
(Ps. 89: 47) affirmatively—he means that even the creation of 
the world itself was a signal blunder, if there be no state of retribu- 
tion to succeed the present. But let us proceed with our proposed 
analysis. 


The subject announced.—Ch. 1: 1, 2. 


1 The words of the Preacher, the son of David, king of Jerusalem. * Vanity of 
vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of vanities! all is vanity. 


As Solomon was the only son of David who was king of Jeru- 
salem, he is here as distinctly pointed out as the author of this 
sermon, as if his name had been given. We have a king for a 
preacher, and his discourse is. worthy of his reputation for wisdom. 
Henry shrewdly s sts, that while he conceals his name, because 
of the reproach which his sins had brought on himself, his king- 
dom and the cause of his God, he refers to his parentage and his 
office, as greatly aggravating his wicked conduct. The second 
verse is the text; it contains the proposition which the royal 
preacher proceeds to establish, illustrate, and apply, in this 
discourse, viz. : 

THAT ON THE SUPPOSITION OF THERE BEING NO FUTURE STATE, 
TO WHICH THIS IS TO BE REGARDED AS BUT PRELIMINARY, THE 
WHOLE SCENE OF HUMAN AFFAIRS IS NOTHING MORE THAN A VAIN 
AND EMPTY SHOW, AND THE CREATION OF THE WORLD, AND OF MAN, 
MUST BE PRONOUNCED A BLIND MISCARRIAGE. 


Introduction.—Ch. 1: 4-11. 


*One generation eg away, and another generation cometh: but the earth 


abideth for ever. * The sun also, ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to 
his place where he arose. * The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth about 
unto the north ; it whirleth about continually, and the wind returneth again ac- 
cording to his circuits. * All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full : 
unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither they return again. * All 
things are full of labour; man cannot utter it: the eye is not satisfied with seeing, 
nor the ear filled with hearing. % The thing that hath been, it is that which shall 
be; and that which is done, is that which shall be done: and there is no new 
thing under the sun. '? Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this ia new? 
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it hath been already of old time, which was before us. '' There is no remembrance 
of former things ; neither shall there be any remembrance of things that are to come 
with those that shall come after. 


We have here a graceful and exceedingly appropriate intro- 
duction—appropriate, because it bears directly upon the main 
position laid down as the basis of this discourse. If the principles 
of Rhetoric require that unity should be preserved throughout, in 
the introduction as well as in other parts of a discourse, we have 
them exemplified here. From the full soul of the Preacher there 
comes, at the first opening of his lips, a burst of eloquence, not 
for rie roe or merely to arrest attention, but which agrees 
admirably with the argument; nay, which seems to suggest the 
method by which it is conducted, in the body of the discourse. 
In this respect, it is one of the happiest models which modern 
preachers can study. 

He looks upon the stage of human action, and sees generation 
follow generation, ; 


** Like shadows o’er the plain,” 


and asks, what purpose, if this be the only stage on which these 
beings are to appear, worthy of their creation, or of the toil and 
suffering to which they are subjected, is answered? The earth 
which abideth for ever is but a great theatre, where this empt 

pageant—this mock i to be enacted without end. He 


mg at the vast machinery of the universe; the sun making 
is daily and annual course through the heavens; the wind 
veering from point to point of the compass; the rivers coursin 
through almost every valley of the earth; the ocean ebbing pm 
flowing, and sending up its exhalations to supply the rills and 
mighty streams which feed, but never fill it: “ All things are full 
of labor; man cannot utter it.” And age after age the same 
thing is enacted over and over again ;—nothing new. If it be but 
a theatrical show, got up and maintained at so vast an expense, 
why not, like players, change the scene? why this dull uniformity ? 
But who can believe that God created this great universe; 
lighted up that mighty sun to rise and set, to go from tropic to 
tropic ; bespangled the heavens with stars; channelled out the 
rivers ; set to the heaving ocean its bounds; and gave ordinances 
to the shifting wind, only to build and embellish a splendid stage, 
on which poor, short-lived men, generation after generation, 
might labor, and struggle, and die? or only to erect a state 
mausoleum for entombed and annihilated nations? Is this uni- 
verse such an aimless thing, and its Maker so blind a trifler ? 


Arg. 1. The vanity of great learning if man be not immortal.— 
h. 1: 12-18. 


I the Preacher was king over Israel in Jerusalem ™ And I gave my heart to 
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seek and search out by wisdom concerning al] things that are done under heaven : 
this sore travail. hath God given to the sons of man to be exercised therewith. 
4 | have seen all the works that are done under the sun ; and behold, all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit, ' That which is crooked cannot be made straight; and that 
which is wanting cannot be numbered. ' I communed with mine own heart, say- 
ing, Lo, | am come to great estate, and have gotten more wisdom than all they that 
have been before me in Jerusalem: yea, my heart had great experience of wisdom 
and knowledge. '7 And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know madness 
and folly: I perceived that this also is vexation of spirit. For in much wisdom 
is much grief; and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 

By “wisdom” the Preacher here means knowledge. He excel- 
led in learning all his predecessors in Jerusalem ; he excelled, too, 
all the literati of Egypt (I. Kings 4: 30), a country which boasted 
of being the mother of the arts and sciences. In addition to the 
wisdom contained in his thousands of proverbs and his songs, he 
paid great attention to natural science ; for he “spake of the trees, 
from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall; he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and 
of creeping things, and of fishes” (I. Kings 4:33). Such was his 
reputation for learning, that all the kings of the earth sent their 
learned men to be instructed by him. In answer to Solomon’s 
prayer, God gave him a wise and understanding heart. He gave 
him ‘wisdom and understanding exceeding much, and largeness 
of heart, even as the sand that is on the sea-shore” (I. Kings 4: 
29). He was, moreover, a most diligent student; he gave the 
closest application of mind to the investigation of difficult and 
curious subjects. He possessed great original talents, and he 
faithfully improved the advantages for mental cultivation which 
his station aud wealth conferred ape him. “The Preacher was 
king.” If great learning be sufficient, of itself, to make men 
happy, Solomon, who tried the experiment on a magnificent and 
royal scale, must have been the happiest of men. But what does 
he say? “Behold all is vanity arid vexation of spirit.” He found 
problems, as all other pilaagpers still do, which set at defiance 
the wisdom of the wisest. His knowledge was not sufficient to 
enable him to correct the many political evils and social defects. 
even within his own dominions, which arise from the corruption 
of human nature. And, if we adopt the theory of the avowed 
skeptic, or practical atheist, then all his study pe 4 served to con- 
vince him that the whole scene of human affairs is but a paltry 
pageant, rendered gorgeous and imposing the sublime works 
and magnificent arrangements of an almighty Architect. Well 
might a philosopher weep, and aver that in much wisdom is much 
grief, if. death be the end of man ; if the result of all his studies be 
that the world is but a great charnel-house, and the business o! 
scholars only to interpret its curious devices and decorations 
Hence it appears that science is not only insufficient to produce 
happiness, but if there be no hereafter, it becomes a source of pain 
to those who make the greatest attainments in it. 
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2. The insufficiency of luxury and worldly splendor to yield 
true happiness.—Ch. 2: 1-17. 


'I said in my heart, Go to now, I will prove thee with mirth ; therefore enjoy 
pleasure : and behold, this also is vanity. *1 said of laughter, It is mad; and of 
mirth, What doeth it? * I sought in my heart to give myself unto wine, yet ac- 
quainting my heart with wisdom ; and to lay hold on folly, till I might see what 
was that good for the sons of men, which they should do under the heaven all the days 
of their life. 41 made me great works; 1 builded me houses ; [ planted me vine- 
yards ; I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them of all kind of 
fruits; © I made me pools of water, to water therewith the wood that bringeth forth 
trees ; 7 | got me servants and maidens, and hadservants born in my house : also I had 
great possessions of great and small cattle above all that were in Jerusalem before 
me ; * I gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar treasure of kings, and of 
the provinces ; I gat me men-singers and women-singers, and the delights of the 
sons of men, as musical instruments, and that of all sorts, 9% So L was great, and in- 
creased more than all that were before me in Jerusalem ; also my wisdom remained 
with me. "And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from them, I withheld 
not my heart from any joy ; for my heart rejoiced in all my labour; and’ this was 
my portion of all my labour. " Then I looked on all the works that my hands had 
wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to do; and behold, all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and there was no profit under the sun. ' And [ turned my- 
self to behold wisdom, and madness, and folly; for what can the man do that 
cometh afterthe king? even that which has been already done. “ Then | saw 
that wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light excelleth darkness. “The wise man’s 
eyes are in his head ; but the fool walketh in darkness ; and I myself perceived also 
that one event happeneth to them all. ™ Then said I in my heart, Asit happeneth 
to the fool, so it happeneth even to me ; and why was! then more wise? Then I 
said in my heart, that this also is vanity. ' For there is no remembrance of the 
wise more than of the fool for ever ; seeing that which now is in the days to come 
shall all be forgotten. And how dieth the wise man? as the fool. ' Therefore I 
hated life ; because the work that is wrought under the sun is grievous unto me: 
for all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 


He leaves the study for the gay world. “He adjourns,” as 
Henry, with great elegance observes, “out of the library, the 
laboratory, the council-chamber, into the park and the ye, Ph 
his garden and summer-house ; exchanges the company of the 
philosophers and grave senators, for that of the wits and gallants, 
and the beaux esprits of his court, to try if he could find true 
satisfaction among them.” v. 1, 2. 

He pushes the experiment, and proceeds from the pleasures of 
the fancy to luxury. He tried the exhilaration of the wine-cup, 
still acquainting his heart with wisdom; i. e., he made use of his 
knowledge that he might discover whether the chief good was to 
be found by the sons of men in the indulgence of the lower 
appetites, v. 3. He next proceeded to build him palaces, to lay 
out gardens, orchards, and vineyards, to dig artificial lakes, and 
build superb reservoirs; he increased his retinue, his flocks, and 
herds, and amassed imperial treasures of silver and gold, and em- 
proved bands of musicians, and choirs of singers, that as he and 

is gay courtiers wandered through the gardens and the groves, 


or reclined to enjoy the delicious coolness of the fountains, or 
were bathing in the ls, their ears might be regaled with the 
choicest music. What a picture of oriental luxury! Few, if 
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any of our modern Epicureans, can ever hope to equal this 
princely style of life. Nothing was wanting that the most con- 
summate art could furnish. “Whatever mine eyes desired I kept 
not from them; I withheld not my heart from any joy.” But 
what was the result of the experiment? Listen to the sad 
response, wailed out from every vista of his enchanting bowers; 
VANITY AND VEXATION OF SPIRIT, VV. 4—11. 
The Preacher is next led to compare earthly splendor and 
luxury with learning, as independent sources of happiness, and to 
ive the preference to the latter. He concludes that a man who 
he knowledge and a cultivated intellect is better off than one 
who has palaces and pleasure-grounds, and all the luxuries of 
wealth at his command, who is at the same time destitute of 
knowledge. But although knowledge is better than something 
else, it is not the chief good ; he still adheres to his former con- 
clusion, that, if there be no future state, learning is a most vain 
thing. There is but little difference between a wise man and a 
fool, if death be the end of both; and he might well bessick of life, 
if its highest aim be to increase that knowledge which can only 
serve to strengthen the conviction that he must short!y sink into 
the same oblivion as the ignorant slave, or an infant which knows 
not its right hand from its left, vv. 12-17. 


3. The vanity of a life of activity, and successful worldly 
enterprises, without a revealed religion.—Ch. 2: 18-26. 


18 Yea, I hated all my labour which I had taken under the sun; because I should 
leave it unto the man that shall be after me. 1 And who knoweth whether he 
shall be a wise man or a fool? yet shall he have rule over all my labour wherein I 
have laboured, and wherein 1 have shewed myself wise under the sun. This is also 
vanity. * Therefore I went about to cause my heart to despair of all the labour 
which I took under the sun. 2! For there is a man whose labour is in wisdom, and 
in knowledge, and in equity, yet to a man that hath not laboured therein shall he 
leave it for his portion. This also is vanity and a great evil. *® For what hath 
man of all his labour, and of the vexation of his heart, wherein he hath laboured 
under the sun? * For all his days are sorrdws, and his travail grief; yea, his 
heart taketh not rest in the night. This is also vanity. % There is nothing better 
for a man than that he should eat and drink, and that he should make his soul enjoy 
good in his labour. This also I saw, that it was from the hand of God. *% For who 
can eat, or who else can hasten hereunto more than? %% For God giveth to a man 
that is good in his sight, wisdom, and knowledge, and joy; but to the sinner he 
ev travail, to gather and to heap up, that he may give to him that is good before 

This also is vanity and vexation of spirit. 


No matter how enterprising a man may be in his business, it 
must greatly embitter his gratification, when he reflects that he 
“toils for heirs he knows not who.” His children, without any 
restraints of religion, may squander in dissipation what he lays up 
for them, and thus his estates soon pass into the hands of strangers, 
or perhaps of enemies. . Some Rehoboam, who does not inherit 
the enterprising spirit or the sagacity of his father, may so manage 
affairs, that another, who has had no labor therein, shall seize the 
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inheritance for his portion, vv. 18-21. Besides, what a life of 
vexation does that man lead who is immersed in the perplexities 
of tradé, who plans, and toils, that he may have the name of 
possessing great wealth! “All his days are sorrows, and _ his 
travail grief; yea, his heart taketh not rest in the night.” What 
a life-like picture! There is many a man on “Change” or 
the busy wharves, or in the more gue counting-room, who needs 
no commentary on the meaning of these words. And is this all 
the happiness within the reach of mortals? this the summum 
bonum ? this the only paradise known to the creed of the infidel, 
or the hopes of the thoughtless sensualist? What emphasis, then, 
have the Preacher’s words, Tuts 1s ALSO VANITY, VV. 22, 23. 

Wealth has its uses. It is a blessing, when properly used, and 
no more to be despised than learning, the fine arts, the refined 
pleasures of elegant society, or the lawful gratification of our 
senses. “God giveth to a man that is good in his sight (a pious 
man), wisdom, and knowledge, and joy.” He may find good in 
every thing. ‘Money is also “from the hand of God;” and the 
servant of God should employ it with a grateful heart, in supplying 
his daily wants, and those of others open on him, and in 
furnishing food and the bread of life to such as are ready to perish. 
But to the sinner, who makes gold his god, and lives as if there 
were no heavenly treasures to be secured, it is a great curse ; and, 
in due time, God, whose are the silver and the gold, will wrest it 
from the hands of all such, and commit it to those who will use it 
for His glory, vv. 24-26. 


4. The vicissitudes of the world prove how inadequate it is as a 
portion, to make men truly happy.—Ch. 3: 1—15. 


! To everything there is a season, and atime to every purpose under the heaven. 
2 A time to be born, and a time to die ; 
A time to mg and a time to pluck up that which is planted. 
3 A time to kill, and a time to heal ; 
A time to break down, and a time to build up. 
4 A time to weep, and a time to laugh ; 
A time to mourn, and a time to dance. 
5 A time to cast away stones, aud a time to gather stones together ; 
A time to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing. 
® A time to get, and a time to lose ; 
A time to keep, and a time to cast away. 
7 A time to rend, and a time to sew; 
A time to keep silence, and a time to speak. 
8 A time to love, and a time to hate; 
A time of war, and a time of peace. 
® What profit hath he that worketh in that wherein he laboureth? I have 
seen the travail, which God hath given to the sons of men, to be exercised in it. 
" He hath made every thing beautiful in his time: also he hath set the world in 
their heart, so that no man can find out the work that God maketh from the begin - 
ning tothe end, I know that there is no good in them, but for a man to rejoice, 
and do good in his life. ' And also that every man should eat and drink, and enjoy 
the good of all his labour ; it ir the gift of God. ™“Iknow that whatsoever God 
doeth, it shall be for ever: nothing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from it : 
and God doeth it, that men should fear before him. That which hath been is now ; 
and that which is to be hath already been ; and God requireth that which is past. 
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* Human history is full of sudden antitheses ; nothing is fixed, no- 
thing stable. Human society is like the ocean on whose unquiet 
bosom, the light glances from point to point, in ever ceaseless 
change. Men love and hate; they goto war and then make peace. 
A period of union is succeeded by one of disunion ; a season of silence 
by one of clamor. Fortunes are amassed, and then lost; some 
hold their possessions with an avaricious grasp ; others squander 
them with a prodigal hand. We weep, and then laugh; we mourn, 
and then rejoice. We demolish, and then build up; the friend 
whom we had learned to trust, proves false. What we have labor- 
ed to plant with great pains, is ruthlessly plucked up. Now pros- 
perity reigns, and then the earth is desolated with judgments. We 
scarcely begin to live, before we begin to die. And dost thou look 
for happiness, O vain man, to such an inconstant world as this ? 
Will the fairest inheritance here, where there is so much change, 
if you have nothing in reversion beyond, satisfy your soul? vv. 
1—8. 

These changes are not the result of mere accident, or because 
the Governor of the universe has left the world to itself. They 
constitute the travail, which God has given to the sons of men to 
be exercised therein. This is the moral discipline which he has 
instituted. Soreligionteaches. But if we despise its light, whither 
shall we look for comfort, tossed to and fro, as we are, upon this 
unquiet and often tempestuous sea? What madness there is in 


skepticism and irreligion! O tell me not that we are adrift like 
floating sea-weed, or sailors on the splintered = of a wreck, 


without helm, compass, or chart. God reigns. is hand is in our 
very reverses; “He hath made everything beautiful in his time.” 
Trials do not mar the divine picture; they constitute its darker 
shades, and are not only essential to its perfection, but to the pic- 
ture itself. The painter must make as much use of shadow, as of 
light, in his wonderful art ; it is the shadow by which he brings out 
the light, and gives outline and proportion to the objects on which 
his pencil is employed. If every part of some admired painting 
were concealed from our view, but certain dark clouds belonging 
to it, we should certainly discover nothing to awaken our admira- 
tion ; and so if we see not the complete beauty of Providence, by 
reason of the vicissitudes and sorrows to which we are at present 
subject, it is because “we see but parts of one extended whole.” 
Events must be contemplated in their tendencies, relations, and 
seasons, and by the light of Divine Revelation, in order to under- 
stand how God hath made everything beautiful in its time. This 
the rejecters of revelation, and all who live without God in the 
world, fail to do; and hence the course of Providence is an enigma 
to them. They cannot find out the work of God. And even of 
the believer it may be true, that he cannot “find out the work that 
God maketh from the beginning to the end;” but he has never- 
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theless learned to refer all to His hand, to acquiesce in His will,.and 
to wait until the mystery is cleared up in the light of eternity.’ He 
has learned not only to be satisfied with his lot, but to rejoice in it, 
whatever it may be; amidst this scene of uncertainty to maintain 
his cheerfulness, to “eat and drink and enjoy the good of all his 
labor ;” assured that all the allotments of Divine Providence, have 
reference to a future and immortal state, where, to all who have 
learned in the present, to fear the Lord, all enigmas will be solved, 
and all knots untied. To murmur against Providence will not 
alter the course of God’s government. The changes to which we 
are ex are no new thing; they are the means in part which 
He of old hath used to wean His creatures from earth, and fit 
them for heaven. vv. 9—I5. 


5. Civil Government and Jurisprudence cannot, independently of 
revealed religion, heal the disorders of the world, or divest it of 
its vanity, as the portion of the soul—Ch. 3: 16, 17. 

“ 16 And moreover I saw under the sun the place of judgment, that wickedness was 

there ; and the place of righteousness, that iniquity was there. ' I said in my 

heart, God shall judge the righteous and the wicked : for there is a time there for 
every purpose and for every work. 


It was very natural for Solomon, who was a king and judge, to 
glance at this subject. Some might be ready to contend that when 
the science of laws and government was better understood, and 
more faithfully applied, those social evils which render an earthly 
portion so vain, would be corrected. But he avers that without 
the influence of a Divine religion, there will be corruption in the 
seat of judgment, and iniquity will coil itself up in the very place 
of righteousness. Men who betake themselves to magistrates and 
courts of justice, for redress, shall only receive greater wrong. 
Judges must be made to feel, that they must give account in the 
day of judgment to the great Judge of all men. It is a sense of 
their responsibility to God alone, which can make them faithful to 
their obligations to men. They are mere dreamers who expect 
that Literature, the Fine Arts, Polite Manners, or the more strin- 
gent arm of Courts, and Parliaments, will so mend this crazy fa- 
bric, shattered and scathed by sin, as to take off the reproach of 
vanity that now rests upon it. 


6. Men who discard religion, and live in utter disregard of their 
immortality, have no pre-eminence above the beasts that perish. 
—Ch. 3: 18—22. 


18 I said in mine heart concerning the estate of the sons of men, that God might 
manifest them, and they might see that they themselves are beasts, ™ For tha 
which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts ; even one thing befalleth them : as 
the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath ; so that aman hath 
ho pre-eminence above a beast; for all is vanity. % All go unto one place; all are 
of the dust, and all turn to dust again. *! Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth 
upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the earth? * Where- 
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fore I perceive that there is nothing better, than that a man should rejoice in his 
own works; for that is his portion; for who shall bring him to see what shall be 
after him ? 

The Preacher wished that it might be made manifest to the sons 
of men, that in living as if there were no hereafter, they reduced 
themselves to a level with the brute creation. If there be no im- 
mortality, and men are justified in living as if their only portion 
were here below, then the life of a man is of hardly more value 
than that of a beast, and his death hardly more to be considered. 
They both go to one place; they return to dust and that is the end 
ofthem. If we admit no knowledge but that which the boasted rea- 
son of man discovers ; if we give the lie to God’s Word, then who 
knows, and who can tell us whither the spirit takes its mysterious 
flight, when it forsakes this earthly tabernacle? Solomon proves, 
by implication, that unbelievers, and sensual and worldly-minded 
men, who love this world supremely, have not so good a claim to 
happiness, as the very beasts who are destitute of reason, and 
therefore exempt fromthe forebodings of evil, and the vexations of 
life, and are not amenable to that account to which God will hold 
all intelligent creatures. He gives the great doctrine of Immortali- 
ty its proper place. It is this more than Reason which gives to man 
his pre-eminence above a beast. Life is of no value, nay it be- 
comes a curse, if there be no hereafter, for which we may become 
prepared by the fear of God. 


Ti mol 10 bgehos ; ei vexgol ox ?yergovtar.—I. Cor. 15; 32. 


It is religion which puts us in possession of future and everlast- 
ing happiness, and thus solves the enigma of our being; which 
teaches us to fill up life with such works as we can rejoice in now, 
and in the day of the Lord; and divests us of all undue anxiety 
respecting those events which are.concealed by the curtain of Fu- 
turity. 

7. The vanity of the world as a source of true happiness, by 

reason of the imperfections in men themselves.—Ch. 4: 1—8 


1 So I returned, and considered all the oppressions that are done under the sun ; 
and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no comforter ; and on 
the side of the oppressors there was power ; but they had no comforter. * Where- 
fore I praised the dead which are already dead more thau the living which are yet 
alive. * Yea, better is he than both they, which hath not yet been, who hath not 
seen the evil work that is done under the sun. ‘¢ Again, I considered all travail, 
and every right work, that for this a man is envied of his neighbor. This is also 
vanity and vexation of spirit. ® The fool foldeth his hands together, and eateth his 
own flesh. © Better is a handful with quietness, than both the hands full with tra- 
vail and vexation of spirit. 7? Then I returned and I saw vanity under the sun. 
8 There is one alone, and there is not a second; yea, he hath neither child nor bro- 
ther ; yet is there no end to his labour ; neither is his eye satisfied with riches ; nei- 
ther saith he, For whom do I labour, and bereave my soul of good? This is also 
vanity, yea, it is a sore travail. 


Mark the oppression that fills the world! The bitter cup of 
slavery has been pressed to the lips of millions, by those on whose 
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side was power. Behold the tears which have moistened the soil 
in which they have digged, or the pillow where they have sought 
a momentary forgetfulness of their woes. Poor wretches! they 
have had no comforter. In many countries the mass of the 
people have been held in a state of servile dependence, bought and 
sold, like sheep and oxen, with the very soil which their own labor 
had aplitede See the injustice which is often perpetrated in 
the most civilized communities, where the government is adminis- 
tered by rulers as wise, and as just as Solomon; the pe taking 
advantage of the necessities of the weak ; widows and ophans de- 
spoiled of their homes, and of the very bread they were about to 
put into their mouths. Such is the selfishness, such the cruelty of 
man. Now, if there be no God, who is the Patron of the oppress- 
ed, the Husband of the widow, and the Father of the fatherless— 
no hereafter—well might the Preacher of Jerusalem, and the 
omg of Europe, and America, too, praise the dead, because he 

as not seen what they have seen, the evil work that is done under 
the sun. If death be an eternal sleep, happy are those who are 
done with life’s “few pleasures and its many ae They no 
longer drag that chain of which every minute of their lives was but 
a heavy link. But death is not an eternal sleep ; and, therefore, to 
the believer, life wears not so gloomy an aspect. The light which 
is reflected on it from eternity dissipates its gloom.—vv. 1—3. 

But look farther ; not only are the weak and the oppressed exam- 
ples of that vanity which is stamped on everything below, but 
those whom, (to speak after the manner of men) fortune favors, 
find the happiness, which they have so zealously sought ina world- 
ly portion, greatly impaired by the imperfection which exists in 
men themselves. So that if the good which they seek were really 
to be found, where they seek it, this imperfection would hinder its 
enjoyment. Let a man be enterprising and shrewd in a legitimate 
business, or right work, as Solomon styles it; let him be successful 
and amass a princely estate, he will be envied by his neighbors ; he 
will be disliked, hated even, because of his success. So that 
whether a man be classed among those who are stripped of libert 
and property, or those who have the power and luxuries of weal 
at command, in either condition, he will be constrained to bewail 
the vanity and vexation of spirit to which he is exposed.—v. 4. 

The Preacher gives us another portrait. It is that of an idle 
man, who foldeth his hands together, and, because he sees his in- 
dustrious and thrifty neighbor envied, refuses to work ; 2 
exclaiming, “ Better is an handful with quietness, than both the 
hands full, with travail and vexation of spirit.” He will doubtless 
escape the vexation of being envied, but will he escape a worse 
sorrow, when he has Peduced himself to such poverty that he has 
nothing to eat save his own flesh,—vv. 5, 6. 

Another portrait, sketched too by a master-hand ; it is that of a 
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miser. He is alone in the world. He is as completely bound 
up in himself as if he were the solitary inhabitant of the ‘earth. 
Although he may not be able to boast that not a drop of his blood 
flows in another’s veins, he acknowledges no kindred; he has 
neither child nor brother. All the finer sensibilities of his soul have 
been blunted ; the love of gold has produced a complete apathy in 
regard to the wants and sufferings of others. “The tale of woe, 
the houseless wanderer shivering in rags amidst the blasts of winter, 
the wants and distresses of the surrounding poor, and the claims 
of indigent friends and relatives, make no impressions on that 
heart, which is encircled, as by a wall of adamant, with the im- 
moderate love of gain. On such a heart the tears of the unfortu- 
nate, and of the widow and orphan, will drop invain.” Yet there 
is no end of his labor to gain that which does him or others so 
little good : and his eye is never satisfied with counting over his 
hoarded gold ; he never asks, for whom do I labor and deprive my- 
self of the comforts, and even the necessaries of life. Fost so far 
as this fell spirit of avarice prevails, it tends to the utter destruc- 
tion of society. Well then might Solomon exclaim, in view of it, 
“Vanity,” and add, “ Yea it is a sore travail.” 


8. The pleasures of friendship and society are not sufficient to 
compensate for the imperfection that marks all things here, if 
there be no better inheritance beyond.—Ch. 4 : 9-16. 


® Two are better than one; because they have a good reward for their labour 
0 For if they fall the one will lift up his fellow: but wo to him who is alone when 
he falleth ; for he hath not another to help him up. * Again, if two lie together, 
then they have heat: but how can one be warmalone? © And if one prevail against 
him, two shall withstand him ; and a threefold cordis not quickly broken. ™ Better 
is a poor and a wise child, than an old and foolish king, who will no more be ad- 
monished, ™For out of prison he cometh to reign ; whereas also he that is born in 
his kingdom becometh poor. I considered all the living which walk under the 
sun, with the second child that shall stand’up in his stead. * There is no end of 
all the people, even of all that have been before them: they also that come after 
shall not rejoice in him. Surely this also is vanity and vexation of spirit. 


From considering the dreadful tendency of the covetous princi- 
ple, as carried out to its full consequences in the miser, which 
would be nothing less than to disband society, and even depopu- 
late the earth, the transition with the Preacher was easy to this 
topic. Friendship and society are blessings which no wise man 
will despise ; but what are they without religion, among creatures 
characterized by so much selfishness and inconstancy? But even 
on the supposition that human friendship were a more perfect 
thing, among those unenlightened or uninfluenced by Divine re- 
velation, it is not sufficient to make amends for the vanity of the 
fairest portion earth can yield, if there be no hereafter. e rea- 
dily admit that if anything that at all deserves to bear the name of 
friendship, is to be found among the heathen, or is known among 
infidels, it is a good thing so far as it goes. Viewing life in the 
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light of its miseries and accidents alone, “two are better than 
one.” One unhappy mortal may help another unhappy mortal, and 
by thus sharing, they may do something to alleviate each other's 
woes. But we would not give much for this world’s friendship. 
where the gospel has not exerted its softening and refining influ- 
ence. This influence is felt, indirectly, in Christian lands, a | roul- 
titudes who are strangers to the life and power of godliness. 
Those who have had the largest experience in the world, the most 
extended acquaintance and intercourse with men, have been most 
painfully impressed with human selfishness. Even those frater- 
nities and associations, professedly basedon benevolence, are bound 
together by self-interest, and whenever this fails they inevitably 
languish and die. The church of God is the only home of love. 
where all the best and most sacred affections of the soul are clus- 
tered and cherished. Send love forth from this ark, and like 
Noah’s dove, she will not find a place to rest the sole of her foot : 
nor so much as an olive leaf to bring back to invite to another 
voyage over the gloomy waste. A worldly poet doubtless ex- 
pressed the sentiments of his own heart, and of thousands of others, 
who, from trusting, have learned to despise this world’s friendship, 
when he sung, 
** And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 


A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep.”—Go.psMITH. 


And when we revert to the hypothesis of their being no here- 
after, we may say, with added emphasis, what is it but a name? 
and may well question whether we can attribute to it so much as 
“a charm that lulls to sleep.” The more refined and exquisite the 
peaenres of society, the more fearful must seem the silence, lone- 
iness, and eternal oblivion of the grave—vv. 9-12. Society, in 
the palaces of kings, or that regard which their subjects profess for 
them, has no exemption from the imperfection which mars friend- 
ship in the cottages of the poor. The wisest rulers, and the most 
righteous administration of the laws of a land, will not prevent 
subjects from welcoming a change of governors; as they ho 
that their burdens will be less, and their prosperity advanced by 
the change. A youthful Rehoboam will have more favor than an 
old king who is judged to have become superannuated, however 
prosperous may have been his reign. Solomon has been supposed 
to be making here a pathetic allusion to that propensity, which has 
been said to prevail in monarchial countries, to “ prefer the heir- 
apparent to the reigning prince.” He foresaw, that after his death 
his reign would be bitterly complained of, (I. Kings, 12: 4), and 
that the same voices which had often shouted, “ Long live the 
king,” would be heard giving vent to most unjustifiable reproaches. 
He*foresaw also, that his successor, however popular he might be 
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at the start, would be a victim of the same fickleness; “they also 
that come after shall not rejoice in him. (I. Kings, 12: 16-18 — 
vv. 13-16. 


9. Such is the vanity of mankind that even that religion, by 
which heaven has revealed a future state, and given rules to teach 
us how to rise superior to the imperfection of our present condi- 
tion, is liable to be turned into a mere round of ceremonies, leav- 
ing men strangers to vital godliness.—Ch. 5: 1-8. 

1 Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be more ready to hear, 
than to give the sacrifice of fools; for they consider not that they do evil. * Be not 
rash with thy mouth, and let not thy heart be hasty to utter any thing before God ; for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth ; therefore let thy words be few. * For a 
dream cometh through the multitude of business ; and a fool’s voice is known by a 
multitude of words. « When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not to pay it; for 
he hath no pleasure in fools; pay that which thou hast vowed. ° Better,is it that thou 
shouldst not vow than that thou shouldest vow and not pay. © Suffer not thy mouth 
to cause thy flesh to sin; neither say thou before the angel, that it was an error; 
wherefore should God be angry at thy voice, and destroy the work of thy hands? 
7 For in the multitude of dreams and many words there are also divers vanities ; 
but fear thou God. * If thou seest the oppression of the poor, and violent perverting 
of judgment and justice in a province, marvel not at the matter: for he that is 
higher than the highest regardeth ; and there be higher than they. 


Such is the imperfection of man, that the best things are liable 
to abuse in his hands. Hence, we infer, that with all the imper- 
tections of the natural world, it would be a far happier abode if 
the character of its inhabitants were lessimperfect. The Preacher 
proceeds to give several admonitions to prevent mistakes in regard 
to that religion which, it is his object to show, has been expressly 
revealed to redeem the creation from the charge of being formed 
in vain. They are all founded on the truth that God is a Spirit, 
and must be worshipped in spirit and truth. Public worship, 
prayer, and the making of vows. when they become mere cerefno- 
nies with men, will defeat the great design of religion, by degrad- 
ing it, and identifying it with imperfect human things, so that we 
shall be constrained to say, even of it, “vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” In other words, religion, where it ceases to be spiritual, 
loses its Divine character, and becomes part and parcel of that on 
which is inscribed, “ VANITY AND VEXATION OF spIRIT.” A cere- 
monial religion does not meet the great wants of human nature. 
Its imposing displays and appeals to the. senses, are no better than 
dreams—vain dreams. We must fear God,—this is the substance 
of true religion—and trust in Heaven to rectify all oppression of 
the poor, and perversion of judgment. This attempt of the inspired 
Preacher to impart to men some correct ideas of that religion which 
is the only remedy for the vanity, of which all are so ready to com- 
plain, and to guard them against so perverting it that it shall be- 
come just as vain as everything else, comes in very naturally and 
with great force, at this point in his discourse, before he proceeds 
to a new stage in the argument. In all that goes before, his design 
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is simply to show the insufficiency of the world to make men truly 
happy ; he now advances to higher ground, and shows that the 
good things of this life are not merely insufficient, but, without re- 
ligion, are real obstacles to our tranquility of mind. He particu- 
larly shows that this is true of great riches. The argument may 
be formally expressed thus: 


10. Great wealth, without religion, is not onl: insufficient to maké 
men happy, but it is a real obstacle to their happiness.—Ch. 
5: 9-20. Ch. 6. 


® Moreover, the profit of the earth is for all: the king himself is served by the 
field. ™ He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver; nor he that loveth 
abundance with increase; this is also vanity, ™ When goods increase, they are in- 
creased that eat them; and what good is there to the owners thereof, saving 
the beholding of them with their eyes? ™ The sleep of a labouring man is 
sweet, whether he eat little or much ; but the abundance of the rich will not suffer 
him to sleep. ™ There is asore evil which I have seen under the sun, namely, 
riches kept for the owners thereofto their hurt. °* But those riches perish by evil 
travail ; and he begetteth a son, and there is nothing in his hand. As he came forth 
of his mother’s womb, naked shall he return to go as he came, and shall take noth- 
ing of his labour, which he may carry away in his hand. ™ And this also is a sore 
evil, that in all points as he came, so shall he go ; and what profit hath he that hath 
laboured for the wind? "7 All his days also he eateth in darkness, and he hath 
much sorrow and wrath with his sickness. ' Behold that which I have seen ; it is 
good and comely for one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good of all his labour 
that he taketh under the sun all the days of his life, which God giveth him; for it 
is his portion, ™ Every man also to whom God hath given riches and wealth, and 
hath given him power to eat thereof, and to take his portion, and to rejoice in his 
labour; this is the gift of God. % For he shall not much remember the days of 
his life; because God answereth him in the joy of his heart. Ch. VI. ' There is 
an evil which I have seen under the sun, and it is common among men; *%A man 
to whom God hath given riches, wealth, and honour, so that he wanteth nothing 
for his soul of all that he desireth, yet God giveth him not power toeat thereof, but 
a stranger eateth it; this is vanity and it is an evil disease. 3 If a man beget an hun- 
dred children, and live many years, so that the days of his years be many, and his 
soul be not filled with good, and also that he have no burial ; I say that an untime- 
ly birth is better than he. 4 For he cometh in with vanity, and departeth in darkness, 
and his name shall be covered with darkness. ® Moreover he hath not seen the sun, 
nor known any thing; this hath more rest than the other. © Yea, though he live a 
thous and years twice told, yet hath he seen no good ; do not all go to one place ? 7 All 
the labour of man is for his mouth, and yet the appetite is not filled. * For what 
hath the wise more than the fool ? what hath the poor, that knoweth to walk be- 
fore the living? # Better is the sight of the eyes than the wandering of the desire: 
this is also vanity and vexation of spirit. '° That which hath been is named already, 
and it is known that it is a man; neither may he contend with him that is mightier 
than he. ' Seeing there be many things that increase vanity, what is man the 
better? ' For who knoweth what is good for man in this life, all the days of his 
vain life which he spendeth as a shadow ? for who can tell a man what shall be 
after him under the sun ? 


Under the third argument, it was shown, that the happiness to be 
found in activity, or the diligent and successful pursuit of wealth, 
as an occupation, is greatly impaired, because it can be possessed 
for soshort a time, and must become the inheritance of those who 
make an indiscreet use of it. The preacher here leaves the active, 
bustling man of the world, and contemplates one whose most san- 
guine hopes, as to the acquisition of property, have been realized ; 
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so that he can’ retire from the crowded walks of commerce, to enjoy 
a dignified repose. Such a man, without a sense of religion, he 
argues, instead of finding his possessions a source of enjoyment, 
will learn from sad experience that they are an obstacle to repose. 
So long accustomed to see his estates enlarged, by successful 
speculations, although he has thousands, or perhaps millions, he 
will not be satisfied. He must have an expensive establishment, 
and a great number of dependents ; and when he discovers the onl 
good of his overgrown estates to be the beholding of them wit 
his eyes, he will learn that if he had been satisfied with less, he 
would have had less perplexity, and therefore been more happy. 
High living, and the want of active employment, robs him of that 
sleep, on his bed of down, which the laboring man finds sweet on 
his pallet of straw.—vv. 9-12. 

But great riches often inflict a more direct injury still on their 
possessors. “They that will be rich fall into temptation and a 
snare; and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men 
in destruction and perdition. For the love of money is the root of all 
evil; which while some coveted after, they erred from the faith, and 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” (I. Tim. 6: 9, 10.) 
And again, “How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God!” (Mark 10: 23). They that trust in riches, 
orlove their money supremely, cannot be the friends of God. 
Their hearts are drawn away from God; they are tempted to be 
vain, overbearing, and oppressive towards the poor, and to be so 
satisfied with their portion in this world, as to neglect to lay up 
treasures in heaven. And what a curse is their wealth very apt 
to be to their children! They grow up with very grand ideas of 
the riches that await them, to disdain labor or any useful and 
honorable cal!ing in life ; “but those riches perish by evil travail,” 
and then what is the condition of these pampered children ? They 
have nothing; they know not how to get anything or to keep it, 
if they happen to be successful. They see those who have been 
trained up in habits of industry and economy, rising to respecta- 
bility and influence in life, while they, at every step, are taking a 
lower place. All their days, they eat in darkness, and when their 
last sickness comes, poverty spreads their bed, if bed it may be 
called, in its forsaken hovel. They brought nothing into this 
world, they carry nothing out; they enter into the presence of 
God to give an account of their stewardship; to answer to the 
Lord of the talents for having squandered them in vices, or in pro- 
digal living —vv. 13-17. 

Solomon does not mean to speak disparagingly of riches, when 
used, with a pious heart for pious ends ; but to declare that riches. 
without religion, are a real obstacle to true happiness. It is the 
fear of God which makes poverty endurable, and it is the same 
which must prevent riches from being a curse, and enable their 
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possessors to eat and drink, and enjoy them in a rational, grate- 
ful, and humble manner.—vv. 18, 19. 

The Preacher continues this course of reasoning throughout the 
sixth chapter. He supposes the rich man to have honor, and to 
want nothing for his soul that he desireth ; he supposes him to 
have a prosperous family, long life, nay, if he were to live a thou- 
sand years twice told, in uninterrupted worldly prosperity, yet if 
his soul were not filled with the , or the blessedness which 
arises from religion, he would still possess nothing deserving the 
name of happiness. The longest life must end. If a man were 
to outlive the antediluvians, still the time must come when his cen- 
turies would expire; and he would be found only the more 
wretched for having lived so long in wickedness. If there be 
nothing beyond this life, and religion nothing but priestcraft, or a 
cunningly devised fable, it would be better to perish like a still- 
borr. child than to live thousands of years in this world, with all 
its riches and honors upon us, if we must take also their perplex- 
ities and sorrows ; for we should only drag through this prolonged 
existence without seeing any good, and come to the grave at last, 
with the sickening and withering thought that we were to sink 
into everlasting oblivion. “ Better the fruit,” says Henry, “that 
drops from the tree ere it is ripe, than that left to hang till it is rot- 
ten.”—vv. 1-6. The Preacher further alludes to the vanity of 
wealth viewed as the means of gratifying the fleshly appetites. 
The rich man, for all his toil and pains, has no advantage over his 
poorer neighbor. The food as well as the sleep of the laboring 
man is rendered all the sweeter for his toil; his humble fare is 
eaten with as high a relish as the more costly viands which load the 
tables of the rich. Thus is the point fully established, that riches, 
without religion, are an obstacle to genuine happiness; their in- 
crease, unless coupled with the fear of God, is an increase of 
vanity and vexation.—vv. 7-12. 


Nature and Importance of True Religion.—Ch. 7 : 12. 


The Preacher now proceeds to what may be considered as 
the Second Part of his discourse ; answers the question which he 
propounds in the last verse of the chapter, which has just been 
considered, “Who knoweth what is good for man in this life, 
which he spendeth as a shadow?” He holds upreligion more dis- 
tinctly as the chief. good ; and in its light clears up many of those 
mysteries by which we are sadly perplexed without it. He lays 
down certain great truths which would be paradoxical, or clearly 
absurd, if there were no hereafter. Particularly 


He shows that it is only as men estimate things in the light of eter- 
nity that they can discover what is for their real good. Having 
proved, by the foregoing arguments, the utter vanity of the world 
and the life of man, on the presumption that he is not immortal, 
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he now proceeds to hold up religion as the sovereign antidote 

which a merciful God has provided for our relief in the present 

state of vanity and vexation. 
! A good name is better than precious ointment ; 
And the day of death than the day of one’s birth. 

A good name, i. e. virtue or religion, is more desirable than the 
choicest of earthly blessings, and the death of those who are pre- 
pared, as it brings their tempations, imperfections, and afflictions 
to an end, is better than the day of their birth, which introduced 
them into a world of so much sin and sorrow. 

2 It is better to ‘go to the house of mourning, than to go to the house of feasting , 
For that is the end of all men; 
And the living will lay it to his heart. 
3 Sorrow is better than laughter ; 
For by the sadness of the countenance the heart is made better. 
4 The heart of the wise is in the house of mourning ; 
But the heart of fools is in the house of mirth. 
° It is better to hear the rebuke of the wise, 
Than for a man to hear the song of fools ; 
6 For as the crackling of thorns under a pot, 
So is the laughter of the fool : this also is vanity. 

Religion makes a visit to the house of mourning, which the un- 
believer, or lover of worldly pleasure would shun as pervaded 
with unmitigated gloom, most profitable. The Christian will prefer 
such a house to one that echoes to the song and laughter of fools. 
He is reminded of that immortality which is forgotten in the house 
of mirth. 

7 Surely oppression maketh a wise man mad: 
And a gilt destroyeth the heart. 
8 Better is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof : 
And the patient in spirit is better than the proud in spirit. 
® Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry ; 
For anger resteth in the bosom of fools. [these ? 
10 Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days were better than 
For thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this. 

It is true that oppression may cause a good man to become 
greatly excited, and the prospect of some temporary advantage 
may tempt him to swerve from the right, but his religion teaches 
him to look to the end, where he will discover that it is better to 
be patient in spirit than to indulge in anger, or to depart in any 
respect from the path of the strictest rectitude. And piety, too, 
teaches the believer when he becomes old, not to indulge in a 
fault-finding spirit, as though the world were ‘degenerating, and 
nothing were as good as in former years, and all believers never 
to reflect sinfullyon the wisdom and goodness of God, in the 
government of the world. 


1! Wisdom is good with an inheritance ; 
And by it there is profit to them that see the sun. 

12 For wisdom is a defence, and money is a defence ; 

But the excellency of knowledge is, 

That wisdom giveth life to them that have it. 
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13 Consider the work of God; 

For who can make that straight which he hath made crooked ? 
4 In the day of prosperity be joyful; 

But in the day of adversity consider ; 

God also hath set the one over against the other, 

To the end that man should find nothing after him. 


That “fear of the Lord,” which is wisdom, is better than an 
inheritance, as the margin renders it. It teaches us to submit to 
the dispensations of Divine Providence, as beyond our control, and 
to feel our dependence on God, whether we are in adversity or 


prosperity. 


__% All things have I seen in the days of my vanity : there is a just man that per- 
isheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in 
his wickedness. 3 Be not righteous over much; neither make thyself over wise : 
why shouldest thou destroy thyself? '7 Be not over much wicked, neither be thou 
foolish ; why shouldest thou die before thy time? 1% It is good that thou shouldest 
take hold of this ; yea, also from this withdraw not thy hand: for he that feareth 
God shall come forth of them all. 1 Wisdom strengtheneth the wise more than ten 
mighty men which are in the city. * For there is not a just man upon earth, that 
doeth good, and sinneth not. 2! Also take no heed unto all words that are spoken ; 
lest thou hear thy servantcurse thee; * For oftentimes also thine own heart 
knoweth that thou thyself likewise hast cursed others. 


“Consider the work of God,” for it is by His appointment that 
a good man should perish in his righteousness, and goes to an 
early grave, and the wicked man lives long in his wickedness. A 
coming world will reconcile these seeming inconsistencies. But 
do not abuse religion by running into extravagances, or carrying 
it to hurtful extremes. The path of holiness lies equally removed 
from fanaticism and impiety. The fear of God, is the best guide 
and safe-guard in this sinful and crooked world ; it is the perfec- 
tion of wisdom. It is strength to the weak ; it is light to the blind; 
while it makes us acquainted with human nature in general, it im- 
mace that highest kind of knowledge, the knowledge of our own 

earts. 


% All this have I proved by wisdom ; I said I will be wise; but it was far from 
me. % That which is far off and exceeding deep, who can find it out? I applied 
my heart to know, and to search, and to seek out wisdom, and the reason of things, 
and to know the wickedness of folly, even of foolishness and madness; % And I find 
more bitter than death the woman whvse heart is snares and nets, and her hands as 
bands ; whoso pleaseth God shall escape from her ; but the sinner shall be taken 
by her. 27 Behold, this have I found saith, the Preacher, counting one by one, to 
find out the account ; °° Which yet my soul seeketh, but I find not; one man amon 
a thousand have I found; but a woman among all those have I not found. % Lo, 
this only have I found, that God hath made man upright; but they have sought out 
many inventions. 


In this part of his confessions Solomon makes a most penitent 
allusion to his attachment to many strange women. “I said, I 


” 


will be wise; but it was far from me;” i. e. he fell into a state of 
religious declension. His reminiscences were more bitter than 
death. He spoke from experience. He, the Preacher, not pleas- 
ing God, had been taken in the snares and nets of bad women. 
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What weight have the words of a reformed libertine, who, as he 
describes the miseries of vice, and warns others, can say 


quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui. 


His harem, to which he here unquestionably refers, was “ the chief 
monument of his folly, and the cause of his declension from true 
religion.’” No wonder that he pronounced his course of life fool- 
ish and mad, and that his mind was lacerated with the keenest an- 
guish when he thought of it. The Preacher pleads with men by 
his own sad experience, not to seek for happiness in lascivious in- 
dulgences. 


1 Who isasthe wise man? and who knoweth the interpretation of a thing? a 
man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine, and the boldness of his face shall be 
changed. 2I counsel thee to keep the king’s commandment, and that in regard of 
the oath of God. ° Be not hasty to go out of his sight; stand not in an evil thing; 
for he doeth whatsoever pleaseth him. 4 Where the word of a king is, there is 
power; and who may say unto him, What doest thou? ® Whoso keepeth the com- 
mandnent shall feel no evil thing; and a wise man’s heart discerneth both time and 
jucgment. © Because to every purpose there is time and judgment, therefore the 
misery of man is great upon him. 7 For he knoweth not that which shall be; for 
who can tell him when it shall be? ® There is no man that hath power over the 
spirit to retain the spirit: neither hath he power in the day of death: and there is 
no dischage in that war; neither shall wickedness deliver those that are given to 
it. 9% All this Lave I seen, and applied my heart unto every work that is done un- 
der the sun: there is a time wherein one man ruleth over another to his own hurt: 
1 And so I saw the wicked buried, who had come and gone from the place of the 
holy, and they were forgotten in the city where they had so done; this is also van- 
ity. ' Because sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore 
the heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil. 


The excellence of religion is still the Preacher’s theme ; it exerts 
so benign and heavenly an influence in the soul, that it will shine 
in the countenance, and impart to it a sweet and devotional expres- 
sion. It makes its possessor attentive to all relative duties; it 
makes him a good citizen, and teaches him to be subject to the 
powers that are ordained of God, and to discharge all his duties, in 
their appropriate time and place, and thus avoid the miseries con- 
sequent on disobedience. It is thus that he is prepared for death, 
that final contest, from which there is no discharge, while the 
wicked are carried to their graves without hope, having abused 
the long-sufiering of God, and wasted their probation. 


%2 Though asinner do evil an hundred times, and his days be prolonged, yet 
surely I know that it shall be well with them that fear God, which fear before him ; 
3 But it shall not be well with the wicked, neither shall he prolong his days, 
which are as a shadow; because he feareth not before God. “ There is a vanity 
which is done upon the earth; that there be just men, unto whom it happeneth 
according to the work of the wicked: again, there be wicked men, to whom it hap- 
peneth according to the work of the righteous; I said that this also is vanity. 
15 Tnen | commended mirth, because a man hath no better thing under the sun, 
than to eat, and to drink, and to be merry;for that shall abide with him of his 
labour the days of his life, which God giveth him under the sun. ™ When I applied 
my heart to know wisdom, and to see the business that is done upon the earth ; (for 
also there is that neither day nor night seeth sleep with his eyes:) 17 Then I beheld 
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all the work of God, that a man cannot find out the work that is done under the 
sun ; because though a man labour to seek it out, yet he shall not find it; yea fur- 
ther ; thongh a wise man think to know it, yet shall he not be able to find it. 
1 For all this I considered in my heart even to declare all this, that the righteous, 
and the wise, and their works, are in the hand of God; no man knoweth either 
love or hatred by all that is before them. 2 All things come alike to all ; there is 
one event to the righteous and to the wicked ; to the good, and to the clean, and to 
the unclean; to him that sacrificeth, and to him that sacrificeth not; as is the 
good, so is the sinner ; and he that sweareth, as he that feareth an oath. 3 This is 
an evil among all things that are done under the sun, that there is one event unto 
all: yea, also the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness is in their 
heart while they live, and after that they go to the dead. 


Although the wicked may long go unpunished we know that it 
shall be ill with them, and we also know that it shall at length be 
well with the righteous although for the present they may have 
many trials. We know this from that revelation, the light of which 
the infidel rejects, and the sensualist despises. The present is not 
a state of retribution, and therefore we often see just men to whom 
it happens according to the work of the wicked, and wicked men 
to whom it happens according to the work of the righteous. Now 
shut up the Bible, or reject it as a fable, and this mystery is inex- 
plicable. The deist cannot reconcile this unequal condition of 
men with the wisdom and goodness of the Governor of the world. 
He may give neither sleep to his eyes nor slumber to his eyelids—he 
may apply his mind most earnestly to solve the problem, yet shall he 
not be able to find it out. If we are to conclude that there is no 
state of retribution, then a life of mirth, and the indulgence of the 
appetites, is man’s highest wisdom. And we might well say, let 
us be epicures, 


payouer xat ginuer, adguoy yag dnodrioxoper, 


But Divine truth puts a new aspect on affairs. There may seem 
to be little difference now in the allotments of Providence, between 
the friends and enemies of God; nay, we may see the former, 
often in great affliction, and the latter enjoying peculiar prosperity ; 
but Solomon understood this when he went into the “sanctuary,” 
and there saw the end, the dreadful end of the wicked. The mys- 
tery was all cleared up. God will hereafter reconcile these ine- 
qualities, and in the light of eternity it will appear how they stood 
. related to the most important results. 

‘For to him that is joined to all the living there is hope: for aliving dog is better 
than a dead lion. * For the living know that they shall die; but the dead know not 
anything, neither have they any more a reward; for the memory of them is for- 


gotten. © Also their love and their hatred, and their envy is now perished ; neither 
have they any more a portion for ever in any thing that is done under the sun. 


Life is the only season of hope, “the time to ensure the great 
reward.” This religion which the Preacher so highly commends, 
must be sought and obtained before the brittle thread of life is for- 
ever severed. Jt is a future state of probation against which he 
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argues. No pardon is offered, nor “ acts of pardon passed” be- 
yond the grave. 

7Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart ; 
for God now accepteth thy works. § Let thy garments be always white; and let 
thy head lack no ointment. ® Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the 
days of the life of thy vanity, which he hath given thee under the sun, all the days 
of thy vanity; for that is thy portion in this life, and in thy labour which thou 
takest underithe sun. ' Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; 
for there is no work nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest. 


He holds up religion in a light designed to render it eminently 
attractive to the young, to whom he appears in this discourse 
particularly to address himself. It is not opposed to, but promotes 
true cheerfulness; it encourages genuine refinement, and the cul- 
tivation of the social affections. But if we would have our piety 
make us cheerful, we must be active in doing good. “We must 
run glittering like a brook in the open sunshine.” 


** An angel's wing would droop if long at rest, 
And God himself inactive were no longer blest.” 


And we should be stimulated to activity by the reflection, that 
what we do for God’s glory among men must be done in this short 


life. 


"T returned, and saw under the sun, that the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of under- 
standing, nor yet favor to men of skill; but time and chance happeneth to them 
all. ' For man also knoweth not his time; as the fishes that are taken in an evil 
net, and as the birds that are caught in the snare; so are the sons of men snared in 
an evil time, when it falleth suddenly upon them, 


He warns against procrastination, and shows that, however 
swift a man may be in the race, or strong in the battle, if he puts 
off the concerns of his soul beyond the accepted time, he will be 
taken in an evil, and snared in an evil time. He will not know 
when his last opportunity is arrived. By procrastination, he may 
grieve the Spirit forever away. And if such doom befal thee, ex- 
pect not premonitions of its approach. Look not for it to be fore- 
tokened in visions and dreams of the night. Expect not to hear 
whisperings in the darkness, saying, Beware; or that the stone 
shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber, shall 
answer it, saying, Twine nour 1s come. Great and momentuous’ 
as will be the event, it will take place without interrupting the ordi- 
nary course of affairs. You may cross that invisible line, 


** The hidden boundary between 
God’s patience and His wrath,” 


while the fire of ambition still lights your eye, the rose of health 
still blooms on your cheek, and physical vigor still nerves you 
with strength for the battle, or swiftness for the race. Worldly en- 
terprises may still prove successful ; friends may caress; the flow- 
ers of love still bloom in your path; every fear be quelled ; and no- 
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thing admonish you that the last sands of that awful hour which 
closed your probation, have already fallen. 


13 This wisdom have I seen also under the sun, and it seemed great unto me 
\4 There was a little city, and few men within it; and there came a great king 
against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it. ' Now there was 
found in it a poor wise man, and he by his wisdom delivered the city ; yet no man 
remembered that same poor man. “ Then saidI, Wisdom is better than strength ; 
nevertheless the poor man’s wisdom is despised, and his words are not heard. 


That intellectual and moral excellence which religion secures, is 
a great blessing to a country ; and it is a ene blessing to men in 
fitting them to serve their country well. Religion may be despised 
—a preached gospel may be neglected—but it is that which gives 
value to civil institutions, by the security which it confers on 
them, and the purity and good morals which it tends to diffuse. 


17 The words of wise men are heard in quiet, 
More than the cry of him that ruleth among fools. 
18 Wisdom is better than weapons of war ; 
But one sinner destroyeth much good. 
Ch.10." Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to send forth a stinking savour; 
So doth a little folly him that is in reputation for wisdom and honour. 
2 A wise man’s heart is at his right hand: 
But a fool’s heart is at his left. 
3 Yea, also, when he that is a fool walketh by the way, 
His wisdom faileth him, and he saith to every one that he is a fool. 
4 If the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee, leave not thy place; 
For yielding pacifieth great offences. 
5 There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, 
As an error which proceedeth from the ruler. 
® Folly is set in great dignity, 
And the rich sit in low place. 
7 I have seen servants upon horses, 
And princes walking as servants upon the earth. 
8 He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it ; 
And whoso breaketh a hedge, a serpent shall bite him. 
® Whoso removeth stones shall be hurt therewith ; 
And he that cleaveth wood shall be endangered thereby, 
‘0 If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, 
Then must he put to more strength; 
Bnt wisdom is profitable to direct. 
"! Surely the serpent will bite without enchantment ; 
And a babbler is no better. 
'? The words of a wise man’s mouth are gracious ; 
But the lips of a fool will swallow up himself. 
'S The beginning of the words of his mouth is foolishness : 
And the end of his talk is mischievous madness. 
“4 A fool also is full of words : 
A man cannot tell what shall be; 
And what shall be after him who can tell him. 
'S The labour of the foolish wearieth every one of them, 
Because he knoweth not how to go to the city. 
'6 Wo to thee, O land, when thy king is achild, 
And thy princes eat in the morning ! 
‘7 Blessed art thou, O land, when thy king is a son of nobles, 
And thy princes eat in due season, 
For strength, and not for drunkenness ! 
*® By much slothfulness the building decayeth ; 
And through idleness of the hands the house droppeth through. 
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© A feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry ; 
But money answereth all things. ; 
2 Curse not the king, no, notin thy thought, 
And curse not the rich in thy bed-chamber ; 
For a bird of the air shall carry the voice, 
And that which hath wings shall tell the matter. 


Here we have a collection of proverbs, which, like the book of 
Proverbs, by this same author, are designed to recommend religion 
(which he has shown is the only remedy for the vanity which is 
impressed on all earthly things), and to show how it is to be 
applied to the most common affairs of every-day life. We have 

most as many distinct subjects presented as we have proverbs ; 
we have not space, therefore, nor is it absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of the present Analysis, to notice them in detail. It is 
only necessary to bear in mind that they are designed to recom- 
mend, and to show the eminently practical character, of that reli- 
gion whichis Heaven’s remedy for the imperfection, which stamps 
all things below the sun. 

? Cast thy bread upon the waters ; 
For thou shalt find it after many days. 
* Give a portion to seven, and also to eight ; 
For thou knowest not what evil shall be upon the earth. 
3 Ifthe clouds be full of rain, they empty themselves upon the earth, 
And if the tree fall towards the south, or towards the north, 
In the place where the tree falleth, there it shall be. 
He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; 
And he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap. 
As thou knowest not what is the way of the spirit, 
Nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child ; 
Even so thou knowest not the works of God who maketh all. 
In the morning sow thy seed, 
And in the evening withhold not thy hand ; 
For thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, 
Or whether they both shall be alike good. 


The Bible requires us to do good with our property. In this 
way, it will contribute far more to our happiness than if miserly 
hoarded, or expended on our Justs. We must give in faith, looking 
forward to the harvest, when, if we have sown bountifully, we 
shall reap also bountifully. If the objects of charity are many, 
we must give to many ; we must not say, these applications come 
too frequently ; our duty is determined not by their frequency, 
but by their character; if they are objects of charity, and 
God has made us stewards of the things of this life, we 
must give to each a portion. Our religion informs us that 
money thus bestowed is not thrown away. Circumstances may 
change with us ; we know not what evil shall be upon the earth. 
“Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over shall men give into 
your bosom” (Luke 6: 38). Religious considerations tend to 
overcome those objections and excuses which selfishness suggests 
against making a charitable use of our possessions. The truly 
liberal man will sow under discouraging prospects, in the morning 
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and in the evening, that he may be sure of being interested in 
something which shall prosper under the blessing of Heaven. 
It is most instructive to observe how the Preacher holds up the 
religious life as one of active benevolence. The friends of God 
are the best servants of their fellow-creatures. 

APPLICATION. 


1. The subject is applied very briefly to the aged—Ch. 11: 7, 8. 


7 Truly the light is sweet, 
And a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun. 
8 But if a man live many years, and rejoice in them all; 
Yet let him remember the days of darkness ; 
For they shall be many. All that cometh is vanity. 


Life is sweet. And it has been said to be not the less so, for 
being prolonged. The aged, some have maintained, cling to life 
more firmly than the young; and this opinion isin accordance with 
our observation. We sometimes see a youth of twenty, with all 
the bright hopes and inviting prospects of life before him, yielding 
to the stern decree more cheerfully and composedly than the man 
of three score. But let the man who has lived many years, and 
rejoiced in them all, and even in his old age finds life sweet, re- 
member the days of darkness, and prepare for death. But Solo- 
mon appears rather to have had before his mind an image of the 
aged infidel or sensualist, who has wasted life in sinful pleasure. 

hat a melancholy spectacle is such a man! Let him reflect on 
the days of darkness that are before him. As he rejects the doc- 
trine of immortality, let him think, and be startled at the thought, 
of standing on the brink of annihilation. The Preacher has 
shown that all that is past is vanity ; and according to the skeptic’s 
cheerless creed, “ All that cometh is vanity.” 


2. To the Young.—ch. 11: 9, 10. Ch. 12: 1-7. 


® Rejoice, O young man, inthy youth ; 

And let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 

And walk in the ways of thy heart, 

And in the sight of thine eyes ; 

But know thou, that for all these things God will bring thee into judgment. 
‘© Therefore remove sorrow from thy heart, 

And put away evil from thy flesh ; 

For childhood and youth are vanity. 

Ch. 12. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
While the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
When thou shalt say I have no pleasure in them. 
While the sun, or the light, 

Or the moon, or the stars, be not darkened, 

Nor the clouds return after the rain: 

In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble, 
And the strong men shall bow themselves, 

And the grinders cease because they are few, 

And those that look out of the windows be darkened. 
And the doors shall be shut in the streets, 

When the sound of the grinding is low, 

And he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, 

And all the daughters of music shall be brought low ; 
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5 Also when they shall be afraid of that which is high, 
And fears shall be in the way, 
And the almond-tree shall flourish, 
And the grasshopper shall be a burden, 
And desire shall fail ; because man goeth to his long home, 
And the mourners go about the streets : 
Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 
Or the golden bowl be broken, 
Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
Or the wheel broken at the cistern. 

7 Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was ; 

And the spirit shall return unto God who gave it, 

This entire discourse appears to have been prepared with special 
reference to the young. And the Preacher proceeds to a most an- 
imated and moving appeal. He had presented the most weighty 
arguments, and had illustrated and enforced them from his own 
experience; and now the aged Preacher, with a pathos which is 
irresistible, makes a personal appeal to his youthful auditors. In 
imagination, he has before him a giddy youth, who says, or seems 
to say, “It may all be as you represent; religion may be a very 
good thing, and necessary to my happiness; and the world may be 
avery vain and unsatisfying portion without religion: but I choose 
to try it for myself. You tried it yourself. According to your 
confession, you have run the whole round of this world’s pleasure. 
I choose to make the experiment for myself, rather than take your 
testimony. Just cease your melancholy bodings—let me alone— 
let me try it for myself.” “Then try it for yourself,” saith the 
Preacher, “rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes ; but know thou, that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment. Be a sensualist; give 
the reins to every lust ; but hear, O hear the warning which I will 
not cease to cry, there is a day of awful reckoning.” There is 
not so much irony in Solomon’s words as has been sometimes sup- 
posed ; or it is irony of that fearful kind which harmonizes well 
with the awful seriousness of his theme. It is one of the most 
startling warnings that was ever expressed in the language of men. 
Or perhaps we are rather to regard the youth who is so solemnly 
apostrophized as an avowed freethinker. His mind is poisoned 
with infidel sentiments ; he does not believe in religion ; he thinks, 
or tries to think, that death is the end of man; and therefore he 
resolves to give himself up to the unrestrained indulgence of his 
appetites and passions. Solomon throws himself in the path of 
such a young man, and beseeches him to pause and reflect ; he 
assures him that there will be a future state, and that it will be one 
of retribution. God will open the books in which all the actions 
of life are registered, and enter into solemn judgment with all 
intelligent creatures. He then proceeds to urge the young to at- 
tend to religion during the season of youth, as the best means of 
bringing their passions under proper control; he reminds them 
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that it is a fleeting period, and far more favorable to our becoming 
truly religious than a later period of life. Especially, he takes 
occasion, from a consideration of the infelicities of old age, to en- 
treat them to remember their Creator in the days of their youth. 
The general scope of the tropical language which he employs, is 
perfectly obvious, although it may not be so well understood as it 
was in bi day. The heavenly bodies obscured, and the clouds re- 
turning after the rain, refer to the faculties, both bodily and men- 
tal, which it is the tendency of age greatly to impair. What a 
striking emblem of the wasted energies of the old is a cloud re- 
turning after the rain! If the body be the house (I. Cor. 5: 1.) 
then the intellectual faculties may be regarded as its keepers or 
tenants ; they tremble. The blossoms of the almond-tree are 
white and are a striking metaphorical representation of the hoary 
head of an aged man. The grasshopper or locust, was poetically 
used among the ancients as figurative of old age. Let youth be 
admonished before these infirmities come upon them, to attend to 
their souls’ concerns. Religion can make old age, with all its bur- 
dens, happy, and youth is the period to attend to religion. It is 
the rashest folly to postpone attention to it to that late period, 
when we shall have lost our interest in almost everything, and our 
ability properly to attend to anything, even the most trivial affairs. 

8 Vanity of vanity, saith the Preacher; all is vanity. ® And moreover, because 
the Preacher was wise, he still taught the people knowledge; yea, he gave good 
heed, and sought out, and set in order many proverbs. ™ The Preacher sought to 
find out acceptable words ; and that which was written, was upright, even words of 
truth. *'? The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails fastened by the masters 
of assemblies, which are given from one shepherd. ! And further, by these my son, 
be admonished ; of making many books there is no end ; and much study is a weariness 
of the flesh. ™ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter ; Fear God, and 
keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man. “For God shall 
briag every work into judgment, with every secret, thing, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil. 

Solomon closes his sermon by a formal repetition of his text. 
The great subject that filled his mind when he first opened his lips, 
filled it now that he was about to close them. He intimates that 
this was not his only attempt to do something to counteract the 
pernicious example which he had set. He still taught the people 
knowledge ; and he was permitted to have some evidence that his 
words were not altogether in vain. He appends a striking sum- 
mary of religion, that religion which can alone redeem the world 
from the charge of being utterly worthless, and once more carries 
the mind forward to that awful future, in the light of which he 
would have us contemplate the present, and seek to understand its 
mysteries, but especially its duties, and amazing responsibilities : 
“For God shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” 


Nore.—For the convenience of the reader I have taken the liberty to add “ Des 
Voeux’s Analysis,” and that also of “ Holden,” both esteemed as among the most 
judicious writers on the book of Ecclesiastes, 
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DES VOEUX’S ANALYSIS OF ECCLESIASTES. 


Pror.1. “No labor or trouble of men in this world, can ever be so profitable as 
to produce in them a lasting contentment, and thorough satisfaction of mind.” 


Ch. 1: 4—11. 1st proof—The course of 
nature. 

12, &c. 2d proof—Men’s Occupa- 

tions. 
16—18. 1st head—Wisdom or Phi- 
losophy. 
1, 2. 2d head—Pleasure. 

3—10. Both jointly. 

11. General conclusion of the 
second proof. <A review 
of the second proof, with 
special conclusions relating 
toevery particular therein 
mentioned, viz: 

12—17. I. Wisdom. 

18—23. II. Riches. 

24—26. III. Pleasure. 

Ch. 3: 1 &c. 3d proof—Inconstancy of 
man’s Will. 

9. Conclusion of third proof. A 
review of the second and 
third proofs considered 
conjointly with special ob- 
servations and corollaries. 

10, 11. 1st observation—God is 
inculpable. 


Ch 2: 


Ch, 3: 12—15. 2d observation—God is 
the author of whatever be- 
falls us in this world. 

16, 17. ist corollary—God will 
redress all grievances. 
18—21. 2d corollary—God must 
be exalted, andman hum- 

bled. 

22. 3d corollary—God alloweth 
men to enjoy the present. 

1, 4th—Men’s neglect of prop- 
er opportunities evidenc- 
ed in several instances, viz : 

1—3. I. Oppression. 

4. Il. Envy. 

5, 6. III. Idleness, 

7—12. IV. Avarice. 

13—16. V. Misapplication of es- 
teem and regard. 

N. B. Verses 1—9, is a digres- 
sion containing severai ad- 
monitions, in order to pre- 
vent any misconstruction 
of the foregoing remarks. 

10—12, VI. Expensive living. 


Ch. 4: 


Ch. 5. 


Pror. lI. * Earthly goods, and whatever we can acquire by our utmost trouble and 
labor in this world, are so far from making us lastingly happy, that they may 
even be regarded as obstacles to our ease, quiet, and tranquility.” 


Ch. 5: 14--17. 1st proof—Instability of 
riches, 

Ch.6:1,2. 2d proof—Insufficiency of 

riches to make one happy 

3—6. The fate of an abortive 

is preferable, 





Prop. III. ‘‘ Men know not what is oris not truly advantageous to them: be- 
cause they are either ignorant or unmindful of that which must come to pass af- 


ter they are dead.” 


Ch. 7: 1—8. 1st proof—Wrong estima- 
tion of things. A digres- 
sion intended (like that in 
verses 1—9) to prevent any 
misconstruction of the fore- 
going observation, and 
containing several advices, 
together witha strong com- 
mendation of him who 
gives them, in order to 
enforce the observation of 
the rules laid down by him. 

9—12, 1st advice—Do not blame 
Providence. 

13, 2dadvice—Do not judge of 

Providence. 


upon the» 





whole, to that of him who 

lives without enjoying life. 

Ch. 6: 7—9. 2d proof—Man’s insatiable- 
ness, 

10, 11. General conclusion from 

the first and second proposi- 

tion. 


15. 3d advice—Submit to 
Providence. 

16—20, 4th advice—To avoid ex- 
cesses. 

21, 22. 5th advice—Do not heed 
idle reports. 

23—25. Commendation of the fore- 
going advices,.from the au- 
thor’s application to ex- 
amine everything ; and es- 
pecially, 

26-29. I. Wickedness and Igno- 


14, 


rance. 
Ch.8: 1—8. II. Wisdom. 

2d proof—Anticipated judg- 
ments. 
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9—14. I. That sin shall not go 
unpunished because it is so 
in this world. 

Ch. 9; 1--6. II. That life is preferable 
to death. 

7—9. 1st corollary—Earthly en- 
joyments are not criminal. 

10. 2d corollary—We must make a 
proper use of our faculties. 
11—15. 3d proof—Judgments that 


PRACTICAL 


Ch. 11; 1—4, I. From the first proposi- 
tion: We must give unto 
earthly goods, that stability 
which they are capable of. 

5, 6. Il. From the first and se- 
cond proposition ; We must 
in our conduct, conform 
to the design of Providence 
concerning us, and leave 
the success to God. 

7—10. 111. From the three pro- 
ositions, but especially 

Ch. 12: 1—8. from the third, we must 
seek for happiness beyond 
the grave. 

9—12. Commendation of the 
work from several conside- 
rations. 


HOLDEN’S 


Holden's Analysis of Ecclesiastes. 
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are seemingly right, yet en- . 
tirely false. 
16, &c. 4th proof—Little regard 
paid to wisdom. 
16: I. Past services are forgotten. 
Ch, 9: 17) 11. The least fault is taken 
Ch, 10: 1-4 notice of. 
5—19 II, Favor gets what is due 
to merit. 
20. A caution to prevent abuse of 
the foregoing remarks. 


INFERENCES. 


13, 14. Tue concxuusi0n of the 
whole :—That there must 
be a state of true and solid 
happiness for men ina fu- 
ture state. In other words, 
the fear of God, and keep- 
ing his commandments, is 
the whole of man, that is, 
his chief good, his whole in- 
terest, privilege, honor and 
happiness, as well as duty : 
for after this vain life is 
past, another scene will 
succeed, and men shall be 
judged, and recompensed 
according to their conduct, 
secret as well as open, and 
whether it may have been 
good or evil. 


ANALYSIS. 


PART I-—-THE VANITY OF ALL EARTHLY CONDITIONS, OCCUPATIONS AND PLEASURES, 


Secr. I. The vanity of all earthly things. 
1. 3 


Sect. II. The unprofitableness of human 
labor, and the transitoriness of 
human life. (1. 3—11.) 

Secr. IIL. The vanity of laborious inqui- 
ries into the ways and works 
of man. (1. 12—18.) 

Secr. IV. Luxury and pleasure are only 

vanity and vexation of spirit. 
(2. 1—11.) 

V. Though the wise excel fools, 

et: as death happens to them 
th, human learning is but 
vanity. (2. 12—17.) 

VI. The vanity of human labor in 
leaving it they know not to 
whom (2. 18—23.) 

Secr. VII. The emptiness of sensual en- 

joyments (2. 24—26. 

Secr. VIII. Though there is a proper 
time for the execution of all 
human purposes, yet are they 
useless and vain; the Divine 
counsels, however, are im- 
mutable, (3. 1—14.) 


Sect. 


Sect. 


Secr. IX. The vanity of human pursuits 
proved from the wickedness 
prevailing in courts of justice, 
contrasted with the righteous 
judgment of God. (3. 15—17.) 

Sect. X. Though life considered in it- 
self, is vanity, for men die as 
well as beasts, yet in the end, 
it will be very different with 
the spirit of man and that of 
beasts. (3. 18, 22.) 

Secr. XI, Vanity is increased unto men, 
by oppression. (4. 1—3.) 

Secr. XIl. The vanity of prosperity. 


(4. 4, 

Sect. XIIl.The vanity of folly, or of 
soe the world to True 

isdom, (4. 5—6.) 

Sect. XIV. The vanity of covetousness, 
(4. 18.) 

Secr. XV. Though society has its advan- 
tages, yet dominion and em- 
pire are but vanity. (4. 9—16.) 

Secr. XVI. Errors in the performance of 
divine worship, which ren- 
der it vain and unprofitable. 
(5. 1—7.) 
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Secr. XVIL The vanity of murmuring Sect. XVIII. The vanity of riches; with 


at injustice ; for though the an admonition as to the mod- 
oppression of the poor, and erate enjoyment of them. (5. 
the perversion of judgment 10—20.) 

greatly prevail, they do not Srcr. XIX. The vanity of avarice. (6. 
escape the notice of the Al- 1—9. 


mighty. (5. S—9.) 


PART Il.—-THE NATURE, EXCELLENCE, AND BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF WISDOM, OR 
RELIGION, 


Sect. XX. Since all human designs, la~- Secr. XXV. The evil of wickedness 
bors, and enjoymentsare vain, shows the advantage of true 
it is natural to inquire, What wisdom. (8. 8—13.) 
is good for man? Whatis his Secr. XXVI. An objection with the an- 
Supreme Good? (6. 10—12) swer. (8. 14: 9. 1.) 
The answer is contained in Secr. XXVII. An objection with the an- 
the remainder of the book. swer. (9. 2: 10. 17.) 

Secr. XX1. The praise of character and Secr. XXVIII. The banefulness of sloth. 
reputation. (7. 1.) (10. 18.) 

Sect. XXII. Affliction improves the Secr. XXIX. The power of wealth. (10. 
heart and exalts the charac- 19.) 
ter of the wise. (7. 2—10.) Secr. XXX. An exhortation against 

Sect. XXIII. The excellence of wisdom. speaking evil of dignities. 
(7. 11—14.) (10. 20.) 

Secr. XXIV. An objection with the an- Secr. XXXI. Exhortation to charity and 
swer. (7. 15: 8. 7.) benevolence. (11. 1—10.) 





ARTICLE IX. 
SCHLEIERMACHER’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 


Translated from the German, by Rev. Witt1am Haut, New York. 


Introductory Remarks. 


Scu.ererMacuer is one of those peculiar writers who should be 
permitted, as far as possible, to-speak for himself. And, there- 
fore, as he is frequently referred to by eminent authors at the pre- 
sent time, and as his theological views are exerting an important 
influence in various quarters of the moral and Christian world, it 
will not be inappropriate to give the readers of the Repository a 
translation of some of the leading principles of his dogmatic sys- 
tem, as they stand in his most celebrated theological work, called, 
“The Christian Faith, &c.” Previous to so doing, a few biogra- 
phical and general observations respecting this distinguished 
divine and philosopher, may not be unacceptable. 

Frederick Schleiermacher was born at Breslau, Silesia, Nov. 
24,1768. The earlier part of his education was received in the 
community of the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravians. And the reli- 
gious instructions and impressions thence derived, had undoubt- 
edly much to do in the formation of his Christian character, and 
nga tendency of thought. After completing his education at 

Talle, he rose through several subordinate positions to be Court 
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and University preacher and professor in that city. In 1809 he 
was appointed pastor of Trinity Church, and professor in the Uni- 
versity at Berlin. He died in that city, Feb. 12, 1834, shortly 
after joining with expressions of the most affecting devotion, in 
that Holy Supper which seals the union of the faithful with Christ 
and all His true church. 

The works of Schleiermacher are comprised in thirty or forty 
octavo volumes. His activity, as University teacher and preacher, 
was most happy; with the most beautiful manner, and a rare faci- 
lity and elegance of elocution, he combined a profound richness 
of thought. His discourses are models of a clear, vigorous, and 
impressive style, although addressed less to the sensibility than to 
the reflectiveness of his hearers. We are informed, by a distin- 
guished countryman who heard himrin Germany, Rev. Dr. Robin- 
son, of New York, that as a preacher, Schleiermacher was not so 
unduly philosophical as a mere foreign student of his speculative 
works might suspect. He is said, also, to have been the means of 
leading many minds from the dreary regions of skepticism to those 
of a warm evangelical faith. But, conceding all we can to the 
merits of this admirable man, who saw so much truth so clearly, 
and felt it so deeply, we think him justly chargeable with a want 
of deference to the sole authority of the Scriptures, in their whole- 
ness, as a fully inspired canon of religious faith. Here was the 
loose spoke in his wheel. He was guided, we should humbly 
judge, too much by Plato, too little by Paul, in the formation and 
expression of his Christianity. He does not honor the ipsissima 
verba of the sacred writers, palpably and simply enough to suit 
our religious a But it is possible to do him injustice 
even here. e must remember that to be truly scriptural, is to 
be penetrated with the spirit of God’s Word, and to seize its mighty 
revelations with the eye of the soul’s own consciousness, and to 
incorporate it into the life of our own thoughts and wills. 

With respect to some of the following translations, it must be 
premised, that as exceedingly condensed and aphoristic statements, 
they will, of course, present obscurities and difficulties that will 
both demand the reader’s patience and necessitate possibly some 
research and inquiry on his part, in order to do them that justice 
which is every writer’s due. If they awaken thought, if they lead 
us, even by evoking protest and contradiction, to a more positive 
perception of “ what our evangelical faith is,” they will fulfil the 
oe desire and hope of the true-hearted and magnanimous author. 

e further add, that the propositions will be given in the order in 
which they stand in the original, and that none will be omitted. 
What lies between, of illustration and explanation, constituting 
the great body of the book, must, for the most part, be passed by. 

In the first place, we have a general introduction, or preliminary 
discourse, occupying about a fiith part of the whole which, as the 
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author observes, “has no other object than partly to give the expo- 
sition of adogmatic lying at the foundation of the work itself, partly 
to propound the method and arrangement followed in the same.” 
This, therefore, is divided into two chapters, the first of which 
contains an exposition of the Dogmatic, set forth as follows: 

1. Since the Dogmatic is a theological discipline,’ and thus has 
its relation solely to the Christian church: therefore what it is, 
can be explained, only when we have come to an understanding 
upon the notion of the Christian church. 

2. The piety which constitutes the basis of all churchly com- 
munities, considered purely in itself, is neither a knowledge (Wis- 
sen), nor an act (Thun), but a determination of the Feeling, or of 
the immediate self-consciousness. 

3. The common element of all expressions of piety, however 
various, whereby they at once distinguish themselves from all 
other feelings, therefore the invariable essence of piety, is this, that 
we are conscious of ourselves as absolutely dependent, or what will 
amount to the same, as being in relation with God. 

4. The feeling just described, forms the highest degree.of human 
self-consciousness, which, nevertheless, in its actual forth-coming, is 
never separated from the lower, and through union with the same 
in a oneness of moment, also shares in the opposition of pleasure 
and pain. 

5. The pious self-consciousness, like every essential element of 
human nature, will also, in its development, necessarily constitute 
a community ; and, in fact, on the one hand, an unequally fleeting 
one, and on the other, a definitely limited one, i. e. a church. 

6. The different definitely limited religious communities making 
their appearance in history, are related to one another partly as 
different degrees of development, partly as different kinds. 

7. Those formations of piety in which all ‘pious condi- 
tions of spirit express the dependence of everything finite upon 
One Highest and Infinite Being, i. e. the monotheistic, take the 
highest rank, and all others are related to them as subordinate, 
from which it has been the allotment of man to pass over to that 
higher condition of spirit. 

8. As being different in nature, those formations of piety are 
removed farthest from one another, which, as it respects the pious 
emotions, subordinate in a contrary manner, some, the natural in 
human conditions to the moral, others, the moral to the natural. 

9. Every individual formation of community-piety,is one in part, 
externally, as an impulse going out from a definite epoch, accord- 
ing to the truth of history, in part, internally, as a peculiar modi- 
fication of all that which also arises in every cultivated mode of 
faith of the same kind and degree, and therefore the characteristic 


' The italics are added by the translator to indicate key-thoughts or peculiar 
terms. 
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essence of every such formation, can be discovered only by taking 
the two elements together. 

10. Christianity is a menotheistic mode of faith belonging to the 
teleological (i. e. morally perfective) tendency of piety, and is dis- 
tinguished from all others by this, that everything in it is referred 
to the redemption accomplished through Jesus of Nazareth.” 

We will here make a pause with our author’s propositions, in 
order to present the reader with his comment on the second of the 
series here given, viz; that piety is essentially a feeling —a doc- 
trine which deeply underlies the whole structure of Schleierma- 
chian theology, and about which metaphysical heads in our own 
land have been somewhat embroiled. 

1. “ That a church is nothing else but a community, having re- 
ference to piety, is for us evangelical Christians certainly put be- 
yond all doubt, since we impute it to a church equally as a degene- 
racy, when it charges itself with anything else than this, whether 
it be the affairs of science or of external arrangement ; as we also 
always rise in resistance, when the leaders in the State or those in 
science as such, would likewise regulate the affairs of piety. On 
the contrary, we may not forbid the latter to observe and to judge 
from their stand-point, as well piety itself as the community that 
stands related to it, and to define their proper place in the general 
sphere of human life, in so far as piety tooand church are a mate- 
rial for knowledge ; indeed we are here ourselves entering upon 
such observation. So also we do not forbid statesmen to establish 
the external relations of pious communions according to the prin- 
ciples of civil order, which nevertheless by no means implies, that 
this communion should proceed from the State, or should be a con- 
stituent part of the same. But not only we, but also such church- 
communions, which do not attempt so strictly to separate Church 
and State, or churchly and scientific communion, will still be 
obliged to agree to our exposition ; for they can certainly attribute 
only indirectly to the church an influence upon such communions, 
but can consider as its essential business, only the preservation, 
regulation, and promotion of piety. 

2. Although feeling and self-consciousness are here put in juxta- 
position, as if one and the same thing, the design of this is by no 
means to introduce universally a usage of language absolutely 
equalizing both expressions. The expression feeling has in the lan- 
guage of common life long been customary in our sphere ; but for 
scientific language, it needs a more accurate definition, and this is 
to be given to it through the other word. Does, therefore, any one 
take the expression feeling, in so wide a sense, as to embrace even 
unconscious conditions ‘hercender’ then must he be reminded, 
that it is here to be abstracted from such a use. Again there has 
been added to the expression self-consciousness, the definitive im- 
mediate, in order that no one may think of such a self-consciousness 
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which is no feeling, when for instance, we name a self-conscious- 
ness, that consciousness of ourselves, which resembles more an ob- 
jective consciousness, and is an idea of ourselves, and as such is 
produced by means of self-observation. Does sucha conception 
of ourselves, as we find ourselves in a certain portion of time, 
thinking e. g. or willing, approach very near, or even quite trans- 
pierce the individual moments of the condition: then _ this 
self-consciousness seems as if accompanying the condition 
itself. But every proper unmeditated self-consciousness, which 
is not representation, but in a peculiar sense feeling, is by no 
means always only accompanying; not only so, but there is at- 
tributable to every one in this respect, a two-fold experience. At 
one time, that there are moments in which all thought and will, 
step back behind a somewhat determined self-consciousnes; but 
then also that sometimes the same determination of the self-con- 
sciousness continues unchanged during a series of promiscuous 
acts of thought and will, is consequently not related to these, and 
therefore does not in a proper sense, accompany them. Thus are 
joy and sorrow, these specially important movements for the reli- 
gious sphere, peculiar states of feeling in the above sense; on the 
contrary, self-approbation, and self-disapprobation, viewed apart 
from the fact that they afterwards pass over into joy and sorrow, 
in and for themselves belong more to the objective consciousness of 
self as products of an analysing observation. No where perhaps, 
do both forms stand nearer to each other, but precisely, therefore. 
does also this juxtaposition put the difference in the clearest light. 
3. The proposition seems to pre-suppose that there is no fourth 
rinciple, to knowing, doing, and feeling. It does this, however, not 
in the sense, as if it laid claim to be an apagogical demonstration ; 
butit puts the two former only in connection with the latter, in 
order with the given exposition.at the same time to take up and 
to discuss existing, deviating expositions—so that we could let 
the question whether there is such a fourth principle, lie wholly 
apart, were it not partly of necessity—material to us to con- 
vince ourselves whether indeed there exists another place which 
could be assigned to piety, and secondly were we not compelled 
to prepare ourselves to comprehend clearly the relation which ob- 
tains between Christian piety in itself, and as well Christian faith, 
so far asit can be brought into the form of knowledge, as also 
Christian action. Were now the relation of those three principles 
any where set forth in a universally recognized manner, then we 
should need only to appeal to such exposition. But as it is, what 
is a erm se this point must here be said, but still only as 
something borrowed from psychology, and it is well to remark, that 
the truth of the case, namely, that piety is a feeling, remains whol- 
ly independent of the following examination. Life is to be con- 
ceived of as an alternation of self-immanency (Jnsichbleiben) and a 
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self-egression (Aussichheraustreten) of the subject. Both forms of 

the consciousness constitute the self-immanency, on the contrary 

the act proper is the self-egression ; in'so far then knowledge and 

feeling stand together opposed to action. But although knowledge 

as a have-known is self-immanency of the subject, it is neverthe- 

less as present perception realizable only by a self-egression of the 
same, and is so far forth an act. Feeling, on the contrary, is not 
only in its continuance as a have-been-moved (Bewegtwordensein) 

a self-immanency, but is also as a being-moved (Bewegtwerden) not 

affected by the subject, but is merely aflected in the subject, and is 

therefore, since it belongs wholly to the susceptibility, also wholly 
a self-immanent : and in so far it stands alone opposed to both the 
others, viz: knowledge and action. If now the question arises. 
whether there is, in addition to these three, feeling, knowledge, and 
action, a fourth, or to those two, self-immanency and self-egression. 
a third state orelement ; then we may certainly say that the unity 
of these is neither of the two or three ; but no one surely can put 

this by the side of those as such a third or fourth, such as they 
themselves are, but this unity is the essence of the subject itself, 
which makes itself known in those reciprocally opposing forms, 
and therefore, as we may call it in this special relation, the com- 
mon ground of the same. Just so on the other hand, is every real 
moment of life, aecording to its united contents, one made up of 
those two or three elements, although two of them will always 
have arisen only as vestiges or as germs. Buta third to those two, 
of which the one has again been bi-parted, it will be hardly possi- 
ble to grant. 

4. Ii therefore, these three being supposed, feeling, knowledge, 
and action, the already often-propounded assertion is here again 
affirmed, that of these three, piety belongs to feeling; it is thereby, 
as already follows from the above, by no means excluded from all 
union with knowledge and action. Much more, if in general the 
immediate self-consciousness mediates the transition between 
moments in which knowledge and those wherein action prevails, 
in that e. g. out of the same knowledge, according as one or ano- 
ther determination of self-consciousness enters, a different act 
comes forth in one person, from that in another: then it will also 
belong to piety, to awaken knowledge and action; and every move- 
ment in which piety prevailingly appears, will enclose in its bosom 
both, or one of bothas germs. But this is precisely the truth of 
our position, by no means an objection to it ; because were it other- 
wise, then pious moments could certainly not unite themselves with 
others in one life, but piety would be something by itself without 
any influence upon the other spiritual functions of life. But im 
this truth, our position, by which its peculiar sphere in union with 
all the rest is secured to piety, goes against the. diverse assertions, 
that piety is a knowledge, or an act, or both, or a condition com- 
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posed of feeling, knowledge, and act, and in this polemical refer- 
ence, our position is still more accurately to be considered. Shall 
now piety consist in knowledge, then were it indeed pre-eminently 
the same knowledge wholly, or the substance of it, which is pro- 
pounded as the contents of the doctrine of faith, or it must be 
thoroughly false, that we are here inquiring after the essence of 
iety, for the sake of such a doctrinal belief. Is now piety this 
nowledge, then the measure of this knowledge in aman must also 
be the measure of his piety. Because, that which in its rise and 
fall is not the measure of the perfection of an object, cannot con- 
stitute its essence. Therefore, under the proposed hypothesis, the 
best possessor of the Christian doctrinal system, would also always 
be at the same time, the most pious Christian. And this certainly 
no one will assume, even though we equally premised, that that 
best is only he who adheres also most to the essential, through 
all collaterals and outworks, but rather grant that with equal 
perfection of that knowledge, different degrees of piety can arise, 
and with equally perfect piety, very different degress of this knowl- 
edge. Still perhaps one objects,.that the assertion that piety is a 
knowledge, means not so much the contents of that knowledge, 
as the certainty co-inhabiting the ideas, so that the cognition 
of the doctrines of faith, is piety only by reason of the certainty 
attributed to them, and therefore of the strength of the conviction ; 
that a possession of the same without conviction is on the contrary 
no piety at all. In this case, therefore, were the strength of the 
conviction the measure of the piety; and this, indeed, is chiefly 
the idea of those, who prefer to explain the word faith by truth of 
conviction. But in all other peculiar spheres of knowledge, con- 
viction itself has no other measure than the clearness and _perfec- 
tion of thought itself. Is it indeed so with this conviction ; then 
we have certainly come back to the former consequent, that he who 
conceives of religious doctrines, in the clearest and most consistent 
manner, singly and in their connection, must also be the most 
pious man. Is this now to be rejected, and the supposition still to 
stand ; then the certainty here spoken of must be of another kind, 
and have another measure. Let their piety be ever so closely con- 
nected with this certainty, it is not therefore united in the same 
manner with that knowledge. But is, however, the knowledge 
which forms the doctrinal of faith, still related to piety; then this 
is thus reconcilable, viz. that piety is certainly the end of that 
knowledge, but that this knowledge can be developed only so far 
as a certainty dwells in the determinings of the self-consciousness. 
On the contrary, does piety consist in action: then it is plain, 
that the act constituting it cannot be determined by its contents; 
for experience teaches, that side by side with that which is beauti- 
ful, what is also most hideous, and by that which is fullest of value, 
what is emptiest and most insignificant, is done as pious, and out 
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of piety. We are consequently only referred to the form, to the 
quality and manner of the act. But this is to be comprehended 
only from the two extremes—(viz. the terminus a quo, and the ter- 
minus ad quem.—Trans.), the impulse lying at the foundation as 
the point of commencement, and the result aimed at as final object. 
But now no one will call an action more or less pious on account 
of the greater or less degree of perfection with which the contem- 
plated result is reached. But are we- cast back upon the initial 
impulse : then it is obvious, that there lies at the root of every im- 
pulse a definite state of the self-consciousness, be it now pleasure 
or pain, and that in this subject one impulse is in the clearest 
manner distinguishable from another. Accordingly, an act will 
be pious so far as the determinate state of the self-consciousness, 
the feeling which has become effect and has gone over into the 
impulse, is a pious one. Both suppositions therefore lead back to 
the same point, viz., that knowledge and action belong to piety, 
but that neither makes out the essence of the same, but they be- 
long to it only so far as the awakened feeling now comes to rest 
in a thought that fixes it, now pours itself into an out-speaking act. 
Finally, no one will deny, that there are states of feeling, such as 
godly sorrow, contrition, confidence, joyfulness, which we call 
pious in and for themselves, without respect to a knowledge and 
action proceeding from them, although we certainly expect, both 
that they will exhibit it themselves in variously furthered activi- 
ties, and will become subject to observation. 

5. From what has been hitherto said, we are prepared to form a 
judgment upon the position that piety is a condition, in which 
knowledge, feeling, and action, are bound together. We, of 
course, refer them back to one another, when feeling is said to be 
derived from knowledge, in like manner as action from feeling. 
But is no subordination at all to be expressed: then it is just as 
well the description of every other quite clear and living moment, 
as of a pious one. For although the objective conception of an 
act goes before the act itself, it likewise attends it continually, and 
the proportion between both expresses itself likewise in the self- 
consciousness by a greater or less degree of satisfaction and re- 
pose of mind, so that here too in the collective whole of the condi- 
tion all three are combined. Just so it is with knowledge. Be- 
cause as a happily ended operation of the thinking activity, it 
expresses itself in the self-consciousness as a confident certainty. 
But, at the same time, there will be a struggle to bind up the re- 
cognized truth with others, or to seek after cases for its application ; 
and this is the ever similarly originated beginning of an act, which 
perpetually unfolds itself in the offered opportunity, and so we find 
here also in the aggregate condition, knowledge, feeling, and ac- 
tion together. But as now the first described condition is, notwith- 
standing, essentially an act, and the second a knowledge, thus 
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piety, too, in its different expressions, remains a state of the feeling. 
This, then, will also be taken up into the thought, but only in pro- 
portion as every one so determined in himself, is likewise inclined 
to thought and practised in it; and in the same manner ouly, and 
according to the same measure, this inward determination also 
comes forth in living movement and representative action. It 
also follows, from this view, that under feeling neither anything 
confused, nor anything unreal, is to be thought of, since on the one 
hand, it is strongest in the most living instants, and mediately, or 
immediately, lies at the ground of all expressions of the will, and 
on the other, can be grasped by observation, and conceived of as 
it is. But if others will exclude feeling entirely from our sphere, 
and therefore describe piety only as a knowledge, generating ac- 
tions, or as an act proceeding from a knowledge ; then would such 
be obliged rot only at first to settle among themselves, whether 
now piety is to be said to be the knowledge or the act: but they 
must also show us, how then out of a knowledge an act can arise 
without a determination of the self-consciousness intervening. 
And, if they are compelled at last to grant this, then will they be 
convinced, from the foregoing, that if such an interweaving bears 
in itself the character of piety, then the knowledge therein is cer- 
tainly not, and the action therein no more the piety, in and for 
itself, but this is exactly the determination of the inter-mediating 
self-consciousness. But this can also always be stated in a con- 
verse manner ; action is not yet piety in all the cases in which a 
definite self-consciousness arises out of a previous knowledge, and 
knowledge is not any more piety, in and for itself, if it has no other 
contents than such determination adopted in the thought.” 


We close this article with the significant motto on the title-page 
of the work from which these extracts are taken, and from which 
we may present, in a future number of the Repository, Schleier- 
macher’s views more fully and clearly. As we advance with. him 
into the great field of thought, which he has labored upon with so 
powerful a hand, we shall find his peculiar obscurities, as a wri- 
ter and a reasoner, lessening at every step, and his veil growing 
thinner. His motto, properly understood, contains, certainly, a 
great and divine principle. May it ever be ours, also, to adopt, 
and to apply, in asking the high and holy question, “ What is 
truth ?” 

Neque enim quaero intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam. Nam gui 


nom crediderit, non experietur, et qui expertus non fuerit, non intelliget. 
Anselm. Prosol, 1. de fide trin, 2. 
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ARTICLE X. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Orators of the American Revolution. By E. L. Macoon. New York : 
Baker & Scribner. 1848. 


This is a book that will find many readers, and deservedly. What American 
patriot or Christian but that feels a deep interest in- those great and noble men 
whose eloquence, wisdom, and energy, accomplished so much good for this 
nation during, and subsequent to, the war of the Revolution. Their virtues 
were great; their abilities superior ; their sacrifices many ; and ever precious be 
their memory to the great heart of this happy nation. We have here graphic 
sketches of Otis, Samuel Adams, Quincy, Hancock, Warren, John Adams, 
Patrick Henry, Lee, Hamilton, Ames, Pinkney, Wirt, Emmet, and Randolph, 
with a few specimens of their oratory. Nor are Davies, Caldwell, Clarke, 
Witherspoon, and other distinguished patriots of the Pulpit, forgotten.—The ex- 
ecution of this agreeable task is creditable to the Author. He has evidently a 
just appreciation of the characters and services of those great men, and gives, 
on the whole, fair and striking portraits of them. His style is a little too am- 
bitious and ornate perhaps, but still it is lively, graphic, original, and energe- 
tic. Our only regret in reading it—and it is one that is felt throughout, and 
we know not that the Author could have supplied the deficiency—is, that we 
have so few, and those imperfect and unsatisfying, specimens of their oratori- 
cal peculiarities and powers. Could more of these have been given, it would 
have added greatly to the value and interest of the work. But as it is, we 
heartily commend the book, believing that it will tend to inspire in the hearts of 
our citizens, a profounder reverence and regard for those patriotic orators and 
statesmen, to whom, under God, we owe our national liberty, and wise and be- 
neficient form of government. 


2.—Principles of the Interior or Hidden Life ; designed particularly for the 
consideration of those who are seeking assurance of Faith and perfect love. By 
Tuomas C, Upuam. Eighth Edition. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


This work of Professor Upham’s, has already reached the eighth edition, 
showing that it is having an extensive circulation in the religious community. 
And we think it speaks well for our day, that a book of this character—emi- 
nently spiritual, and pervaded by the principles and spirit of holy living—should 
find so many readers. The truth is, there isa felt deficiency in the piety of the 
present day ; and this feeling is limited to no class of Christians, to no schools 
or denominations: there is a longing on the part of thousands of God’s people, 
for a higher development of holiness—-a reaching forth to something above and 
beyond the present attainment of the church. It was this that led many de- 
vout persons to embrace the erroneous views of Prof. Finney, on the subject of 
Christian perfection; and the same inward conviction of the necessity of a 
purer and deeper piety, is creating a demand for Prof. Upham’s works, all of 
which aim to illustrate and urge a life of holiness.—This work is divided into 
three parts: On the Inward Life in its connection with Faith and Love: The 
Life of Faith and Love followed by the crucifixion of the Life of Nature: On 
inward Divine Guidance. There is very much that is good in the book. It may 
be read by the soul that is hungering and thirsting after righteousness, with great 
profit. Its analyses of Christian experience, and its discriminations on man 
points of doetrine, are able, just, thorough, and instructive. We have read it 
with no ordinary interest, and we advise every Christian to read it, and weigh 
well its teachings. We by no means intend to endorse the peculiar views of 
Prof. Upham, as they are brought out with greater or lesser distinctness in all 
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his works, and we presume are well understood. He is one of those writers 
that needs to be read with watchfulness, and prayer, and rigid discrimination,— 
and being thus read, we know of few living writers from whom the soul is 
likely to receive more benefit. 


3.— The Life of Faith ; In three parts. By Tuomas C. Upnam, D.D. New York 
Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


Another work by Prof. Upham on the same general subject, and to some ex- 
tent, kindred in its nature, with his previous work on the Interior Life. 
“The leading object of both works,” he tells us, “is the promotion of practi- 
cal holiness. I have no doubt that the object will meet with favor; but have 
less confidence, that the manner of executing it will be approved.” Both 
works maintain the same views ; indeed the same religious ideas are reproduc- 
ed, in one form or another, in all the Professor's religious writings. He evi- 
dently has one grand end in view, and is putting forth all his strength to gain 
it.—The first part of this new work, embracing *‘ Some of the Philosophical and 
Scriptural Principles and Doctrines of Faith,” we regard as very able, discrimi- 
nating, and instructive. Part second traces “ The Power or Effects of Faith in 
the regulation of man’s Inward Nature.” And part third shows “ The rela- 
tion of Faith to the Divine Guidance, or the operation of the Holy Ghost in 
the soul.” We are far from subscribing to all the views he herein advances ; 
we think some of them are “ contrary to sound doctrine,” and pernicious in their 
tendency ; while the spirit and general tone of the work are eminently Christian. 
While we commend the religious writings of Prof. Upham, for very much that 
is eminently spiritual, and instructive, and promotive of holiness in the hearts 
and lives of Christians, we decidedly dissent from some of his favorite views, 
both of Christian doctrine and experience, believing that, while they may not 
embrace absolute errors, their tendency, especially on certain classes of minds, 
is to foster and develop a piety not in all respects scriptural. 


4.—Life of Madame Catharine Adorna. Including some leading facts and 
traits in her Religious Experience. Together with explanations and remarks, 
tending to illustrate the doctrine of Holiness. By Tuomas C. Upuam, D.D. 
Third Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


We have here, though in a condensed form, the counterpart of Madame 
Guyon. The subject of this memoir, was an Italian, of the 15th century, ge- 
nerally known as Saint Catharine of Genoa. She was of the illustrious family 
of the Fieschi, and greatly distinguished for her holiness and active piety. She 
lived and died in the communion of the Romish church. There is nothing 
strange or of special interest in her memoirs, aside from her religious charac- 
ter. She is brought forward by Prof. Upham simply to illustrate the doctrine 
of holiness—*‘ as an instance of assurance of faith, and pure or perfect love.” 
She was evidently a pure-minded and eminently devout Christian. That she 
was “ perfect,” we do not for a moment believe; indeed her Biographer does 
not insist upon our so regarding her. She belonged to the school of the Quiet- 
ists, which Prof. Upham, we are sorry to say, looks upon with favor, and, as 
we think, distinctly advocates in this work. We think it the least valuable of 
any of his productions ; and yet there is much in it to edify and urge to higher 
attainment, the discriminating reader. 


5.—The Pilzrim’s Progress from this world to that which is to come ; delivered 
under the similitude of adream. By Joun Bunyan. American Tract So- 
ciety, New York. 


This is certainly one of the most beautiful and splendid specimens of book- 
making that we have ever seen. The illustrations are striking and elegantly 
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executed ; the printing is done in the most perfect arie of the art, on superb 
paper, and it is bound in beautiful gilt binding. The Society has certainly 
tried its best on the “ Elstow-tinker,” and has now given to the world Bun- 
yan’s immortal work, in a form and dress worthy of its great excellence and 
popularity. It is sold also at an astonishing low price, considering its style and 
size, and must quickly supersede, both on account of its beauty and economy, 
all the other editions that have appeared in this country. Great pains have 
been taken in collating this edition with other copies, in order to render it a 
correct reprint of the original work. The original side-notes, which often 
throw much light upon the text, have been preserved. It embraces the autobi- 
ography of the Author in his “ Grace Abounding.” 

The great essayist Macauley, speaking of this book, says, “ The style of 
Bunyan 1s delightful to every reader, and invaluable as a study to every person 
who wishes to obtain a wide command over the English language. The vocabu- 
lary is the vocabulary of the common people. We have observed several pages 
which do not contain a single word of more than two syllables. Yet no writer 
has said more exactly what he meant to say. For magnificence, for pathos, for 
vehement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for every purpose of the poet, the 
orator, and the divine, this homely dialect, the dialect of plain working men, 
was perfectly sufficient. There is no book in our literature on which we would 
so readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted English language ; no book 
which shows so well how rich that language is in its own proper wealth, and 
how little it has improved by all that it has borrowed.” And again, “ Though 
there were many clever men in England during the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury, there were only two great creative minds. One of these minds produced 
the Paradise Lost, the other the Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


6.—Poems by William Cowper. With a Biographical and Critical Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. Thomas Dale. With numerous splendid Engravings. In 
two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Cowper deservedly ranks among the first of English Poets. Others far sur- 
passed him in imaginative powers, in depth and reach of original thought, in 
lofty genius, but few have equalled, none perhaps surpassed him, as the Poet of 
affection, of elevated religious sentiment and experience, and of social beauty 
and enjoyment. There is an artlessness, a naturalness, a pathos and sweetness 
in his poetry, that lends to it a peculiar charm, and aes it a most happy influ- 
ence on one’s tastes and moral feelings. If we could have but one of the great 
English Poets, we would, all things considered, take Cowper. His religious 
and devotional poetry, especially, is pre-eminently excellent and valuable. 

The Harpers have here given us a most superb edition of this great Poet. 
It is a finished and perfect copy. We have seldom if ever seen a book got up 
in better taste and style. It is illustrated by seventy-five beautiful engravings, 
and is printed and bound in that finished and elegant manner for which these 
publishers aye distinguished. We are glad that they are giving to the world, 
in so attractive a form, the Standard British Poets. They have already 
given Shakespeare, Thompson, Goldsmith, Milton, and now Cowper; and we 
trust the series will be extended. Asa gift-book, to any person of sense or 
true feelings, this single copy of Comper is worth more than all the Annuals of 
the season, ora eartfoad of the popular literature of the day. 


7.—History of France, from the Conquest of Gaul, by Julius Cesar to the rei 
of Louis Phili ; be Outieeraatiins at the end of each chapter. By Mas. 
Marxkuam. repared for the use of schools by the addition of a Map, Notes, 
Questions, and a Supplementary Chapter, bringing down the History to: the 
present time. By Jacop Ansott. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


This is a very valuable History. It is admirably adapted to the school-room: 
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and will be found to be an entertaining narrative to the general reader. It 
gives a clear, concise and condensed account of the leading events which have 
transpired in that remarkable country, from the Conquest of Gaul by Cesar, to 
the of the recent eventful Revolution. The conversations by the Author- 
ess, at the end of each chapter, are sure to arrest the attention and interest the 
mind of the pupil, and tend to fix the leading facts of the historyin the memo- 
ry. The Maps, Notes, Questions, and Supplement, by Mr. Abbott, add very 
much to the interest and value of the work. 


8.—Wreaths’ of Friendship. By T. 8. Antuur, & F. C. Woopwortu. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 


It is a noble work to entertain, in a rational way, and instruct, the youthful 
mind ; to teach useful and pious lessons in a winning and attractive manner. 
Few living writers are more successful in this department, than are the joint 
Authors of this elegant Annual. And they have herein twined many a chaste 
and beautiful “Wreath” of thought and affection, as a gift for their favorite 
ones. It was a happy thought that suggested this rational festival, for their 
numerous young friends, and no little tact and wisdom is manifest in carrying 
it out. It is a book of short stories, which will not only be read with interest 
but cannot fail to make a pleasing impression. Parents will find it an admi- 
rable gift-book for the younger members of their family. We heartily bid it 
god-speed in its mission of friendship and rational entertainment. 


9.—First Book in Greek ; containing a full view of the Forms of Words, with 
Vocabularies and Copious Exercises, on the method of constant Imitation and 
Repetition. By Joun McCurntock, D.D., & Georce R. Crooxs, A.M., Profs. 
of Languages in Dickinson College. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


This book is prepared on the same plan with the “ First Book in Latin,” 
from the same authors. That work was generally received with high appro- 
bation ; was recommended by high authority, and we believe has been pretty 
extensively adopted as a school-book. We should think, from the examina- 
tion we have given this First Book in Greek, that its merits were equal to that, 
and that it is a decided improvement upon previous works. We are highly 
pleased with its arrangements and execution, and should think that it was the 
best book for beginners in Greek, to be found in this country. 


10.—Count Raymond, of Toulouse, ard the Crusade agaist the Albigenses, under 

Pope Innocent IIT. By Cuartorre Exizaseru. [IIlustrated edition. New 

York: M. W. Dodd, 1848. 

Tuis work will always possess a sort of melancholy interest to the public, 
it being the last production of the gifted and lamented authoress, and written, 
also, under circumstances of the most painful character. We do not think it 

ual, in point of intrinsic interest and power, to many of her other works; 
still it is characteristic ; and will be read and treasured by her many admirers. 
The style of it is beautiful: the picture drawn of the condition of the church 
in the 12th century ; of Papal tyranny and persecution ; and of the sufferings 
of the poor Albigenses, under Innocent III., is truthful and graphic, and leaves 
a sad impression on the reader’s mind. Mr. Dodd has brought it out in an ele- 
gant form. 


11, Important Doctrines of the True Christian Religion, Explained, 
Demonstrated, and Vindicated from Vulgar Errors: Being a 
Series of Lectures delivered at the New Jerusalem Church, Lon- 
don. By the Rev. S. Nosie; with an Introduction by Crorcr 
Busn. New York: John Allen, 1848. 


Tas is an octavo of nearly 600 pages. It contains lectures on the follow- 
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ing subjects: The Lord’s Second Advent: The Divine Character, Unity, 
Trinity, and Person; The Assumption of Humanity, and putting forth thereby, 
of the Power of Redemption: The Sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and Salvation by 
His Blood: His Mediation and Atonement: The Justificatiun of a Sinner: 
Harmony with the Doctrine of a Plurality of worlds.—A strange mixture 
truly, of truth and error, sober piety, and the wildest extravagance, are these 
Lectures. There is much in them that is good, true, ingenious, and able, with 
very much that is crude, efroneous, visionary, and utterly subversive of the 
one true Faith. It is an earnest and labored attempt to draft a system of the- 
ology on the principles and vagaries of Swedenborg. Mr. Noble has long been 
known as a distinguished, and probably the ablest living advocate and ex- 

under of the faith of that remarkable man. He has evidently here done his 

st; but alas! it is essentially “another gospel,” that he has given to us; a 
gospel without a Trinity—without a vicarious Atonement—without Justifica- 
tion by faith—without an interceding Mediator—without a Holy Ghost—with 
scarcely one feature of the faith which Christ and His apostles taught. He 
begins at the foundation, and affirms, “that God has not existed in three per- 
sons, but in one, and that an atonement made by one Divine person to Himself, 
is a glaring absurdity.” “The foundation swept away,” says Prof. Bush, in 
his Introduction, with solemn gravity and evident satisfaction, “ the superstruc- 
ture totters down. Tothe clarified vision of the man of the New Church 
the entire fabric of the doctrinals of the old system passes over the stage asa 
solemn phantasmagoria, a spectral array of synodical and sacerdotal sanctities, 
which flit and disappear forever, as embodying any substantial truth.” And 
upon such a foundation the New Jerusalem Church is to be built! Alas, for 
a and Religion, when they fall into the hands of vain dreamers or rash spec- 
ulators : 


12. A Manual of Morals for Common Schools. Andover: W. H. 
Wardwell. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. New York: M. H. New- 
man & Co., 1848. 


Tue design of this book is one of no little importance. What lesson more 
needful for all the children of this great Republic to learn, than “the fear of 
God ;” the principles of a sound scriptural morality. And if not taught in the 
common school, this mucb needed Jesson will never be taught to multitudes of 
our children and youth. “Some work on morals,” says the Hon. Horace 
Mann, “which shall excite the sympathies as well as inform the intellect ; 
which shall make children love virtue as well as understand what it is, is the 
great desideratum of our schools.” This manual presents the elements of the 
subject in a simple, concise, and intelligent manner, and illustrates them by fa- 
miliar examples. Its teachings are scriptural; and we earnestly commend it to 
the attention of parents and teachers. 


15. History of Mary, Queen of Scots. By Jacob Abbott. With En- 
gravings. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1848. 


Tus history was prepared expressly for the younger class of minds. The 
thrilling narrative of the beautiful, though unfortunate Queen, is related in that 
pleasing and attractive manner for which the author is justly distinguished. 
He evidently inclines to the darker side of the question, respecting her partici- 
pation in the murder of her husband, Lord Darnley, as well as her criminality 
respecting her intercouse and marriage with the Earl of Bothwell—the two 
worst features in her history. No one can read the story of her downfall, long 
captivity, and final cruel death, and not pity her sorrows, and deplore her un- 
happy fate. 
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14.—History of King Charles the First, of England. With En- 
gravings. By Jacos Assott. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1848. 

Tuts is another of Abbott’s Histories, similar in design and execution with 
his Mary, Queen of Scots. It portrays the chief events of his personal his- 
tory and of his eventful reign, as well as the long and fierce struggle with his 
Parliament, which ended in his overthrow and the establishment of the Common- 
wealth under Cromwell, in a lively and graphic manner, so as to interest the 
reader deeply in the subject, and fix the prominent points of the history in his 
memory. It isillustrated with a number of very striking engravings, and is 
beautifully bound, uniform with the other volumes of the series. This series 
of short and popular histories, from such a polished and practised pen, will no 
doubt be received with favor, and awaken a deeper interest in the study of 
history in the minds of the young. 


15.—Gowrie ; or the King’s Plot. By G. P.R. James Esq. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1848. 


Another of James’ novels. The moral of this is unexceptionable, and yet 
the impression it makes on one’s mind is very unpleasant. The Plot is so dark 
and hellish, and the end of the hero so tragical, that the mind, especially of a 
sensitive person, is unfavorably affected by the reading of it. We cannot, as 
a matter of taste or principle, commend such works to the reading community. 





16.—The Great Hoggarthy Diamond. By W. M. Tuackery. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1848. 


This work is from the pen of the author of “ Vanity Fair.” It is inferior to 
that in point of interest and power, and still it has its merits. It is conceived 
in the same vein of keen satire, and hits off some prevailing weaknesses and 
sins of modern society, with no little justice and effect. 


17.—The Rev. Leigh Richmond’s Letters dnd Counsels to his 
Children. Selected from his Memoir and “ Domestic Portraiture,” 
with an account of the closing scene of his life. Written by his 
Daughter. Published by the American Tract Society. 


Such a book as this isa treasure. The piety that pervades it; the wisdom 
of its counsels; and the sweet affection, and parental anxiety and tenderness 
which characterize it, impart to it a peculiar charm and power to instruct and 
improve. We know of no better book to put into hands of those for whom it 
is specially intended. 


18.— The Sufferings of Christ. ByaLayman. Third Edition. Re- 
vised and enlarged. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1848. 


This book hasattracted no little attention in the theological world, both for 
its doctrine and its logical ability. A third edition in so short time, shows that 
it is extensively read; and we have reason to know that a goodly number of 
intelligent divines and laymen, hold the views of the ‘‘Sufferings of Christ” 
herein advocated. 

The character of this work is too well known to need an extended notice. 
We are not prepared to adopt the main doctrine of the book, “that Christ 
suffered in his entire personality, or in the totality of his character as human 
and divine—that there was that about his death which could not have been 
predicated only of his humanity ; something superhuman and awfully mysterious, 
in consequence of the presence and participation of the divine.” Still, to 
affirm the contrary, and with so much confidence, and without any qualification, 
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as many do, we conceive to be unwarranted. The whole subject of the 
Incarnation and Atonement, is a “ mystery,” too profound for man to explain : 
the precise nature and extent of that unicn of the Divine and human natures in 
the person of Christ, which underlies the whole superstructure, can never be 
known by us, and hence we cannot know how far, if at all, the Divine participated 
in the sufferings of the human. Modesty and humility yaar ecome Us, 
in speaking on a theme, so peculiar in its character, and so awfully mysterious. 
This book deserves to be read and studied. 


19.— Youth’s Cabinet. Edited by Rev. Francis Woopworta. Bound 
Volume. New York, 1848. 


Mr. Woodworth is really one of the most pleasing and entertaining writers for 
the young that we knowof. This volume, of nearly 400 octavo pp., abounds 
with matter that children and youth cannot fail to relish highly, and be made 
happier and wiser thereby. ‘There is nothing to offend a refined taste, or cor- 
-— ‘oad and everything to please the eye, instruct the mind, and improve 
the heart. 


20.— Theophany ; or the Manifestation of God in the Life, Character, 
and Mission of Jesus Christ. By Rev. Rosert Turnsvtt, author 
of “ The Genius of Scotland,” “ Pulpit Orators of France and 
Switzerland,” etc. Uartford: Brockett, Fuller, & Co, 1849. 


This work was received ata very late day, and we can do little more than 
announce it. The subject of the Book ; the popularity of the Author as a 
writer; and its + anrmas just at this time, for well known reasons, will direct 
attention to it, and secure for it, as well as for Dr. Bushnell’s forthcomi 
work, a careful and extensive reading. The object of the work is not polemi 
but practical. It is written in a kind spirit, and in a most beautiful style. 
“The first part of the work contains a rapid sketch of the principal incidents 
in our Saviour’s life, in order to exhibit the great truth of ‘God manifest in the 
flesh,’ in its historical aspects.” The Second Part discusses the Moral Perfection 
of Christ: the Divinity of Christ: His Incarnation; His Atonement: and the 
Relations of the Godhead to the Sufferings of Christ. The Author's views 
differ from what are understood to be the views of Dr. Bushnell, as recently 

ut forth at Cambridge, and at New Haven, on certain cardinal points ; and are, 
in the main, those usually held by orthodox divines. He recognizes one fact of 
immense importance, viz., the oly of any and every attempt to explain the 
mystery of the Incarnation or of the Trinity; “that we are incompetent to 
speculate upon this subject; and that no theory, professing its elucidation, 
however plausible and splendid, can possess the slightest claim to our respect.” 
We fully agree with him here. It is folly and presumption in the extreme, 
for any mortal to attempt to tear aside the veil behind which God has seen fit 
to hide the philosophy of His own infinite existence, and of the Plan of Salva- 
tion. It is enough for us to know the stupendous facts. We shall probably 
refer to this work again, when Dr. Bushnell’s work, now in press, shall have 
made its appearance. The book is most elegantly printed. 











Errata.—Notwithstanding our best endeavors, owing to the ex- 
ceeding blindness of the MS., the following errata have occurred in the 
series of articles on Finney’s Theology. 

Page 416, line 9, r. divinely for divine. p. 418, line 25, r. &c. for 
and. p. 419, line 28, r. frequent for pregnant. 34th do. r. been before 
wrought. p. 427, line 23, omit the and r. siamers for sinner. do. line 
38, r. accursed for accused. p. 428, line 28. 1. understanding for un- 
dertaking. p. 429, line 33, r. the before theological. p. 430, line 28, r. 
received before by faith. do line 32, r. doctrine for overture. p. 431, 
line 14, r. fudfilled for obliges. 432, line 3, r. kinsman-Redeemer for 
kinsman-redeemer; p. 433, line 1, r. serves for seems; p. 434, 1st line 
begins a sentence; 435, line 36, r. involving for involvency; p. 437, r. 
could for would; p. 440, Jast line, r. admissions for admission ; p. 441, 
last line, r. ever for never; p. 442, line 32, r. them for men; p. 443, 
line 30, read surety for justice; p. 445, line 6 and 7,r. could for words ; 
p. 446, line 19, r. did mot before pertain; do 41, r. author for brother : 
p. 448, 4th line from bottom, r. framers for powers ; 4th do. r. resulting 
for remitting; p. 452, line 35, r. affected for effected; p. 712, line 29, r. 
soon for now; p. 716, line 35, r. mo before mere; p. 723, Jine 26, r. 
Sounders for preceders; do, 31, r. censoriousness for consciousness; p. 
724, line 15, r. full obedience for will obedience; p. 726, line 25, omit 
not, and in line 26, r. Sut before whosoever ; do. line 38, r. demands 
for desires; p. 727, line 29, r. external for extensive; p. 728, line 31, 
r. censurable for unenviable; p. 729, 1st line, r. his for this; 2d from 
bottom, r. sindessness for sinfulness; p. 730, Sth from do. r. first for 
just; p. 732, line 9, r. of for by; p. 733, line 35, r. pervert for prevent ; 
p. 734, line 31, r. exerted for excited; p. 735, line 18, r. adaptedness 
for adaptness; p. 737, line 17, r. according to before which ; p. 741, line 
33, r. resolve for resolves; p. 742, line 26, r. gratification for qualifica- 
tion ; p. 746, line 12, r. would before have; do. 9th from the bottom, r 


contrived for continued. 
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Eprtor1at. Notse.—We invite attention to the series of articles com- 
meneéed in this No., on the subject of Old and New School Theology 
The ability, position, and spirit of the Author, peculiarly qualify him 
for the work which he has undertaken. ‘The series will embrace the 
main points of alledged Differences; the history of opinions in relation 
to them; and a candid and thorough discussion of the whole subject 
And we humbly hope it will be promotive of a better understanding, 
and kinder feeling among brethren of the same faith. 
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